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The blow soon came, and Arthur fel^ 
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CHAPTER L 
The Worlis/wp. 

With a single drop of ink for a mirror, tli® Egyptian sorcerer 
imdertakes to reveal to any chance comer far-reaching visioiis of 
the past. This is what I undertake to do for you, reader. With 
this drop of ink at the end of my pen, I will show you the roomy 
. workshop of Mr. Jonathan Burge, carpenter and builder in the 
village of Hayslope, as it appeared on the eighteenth ©f June, la 
the year of our Lord 1799. • ; - 

■ The afternoon sun was warm on the ive workmen there, busy 
upon doors and window-frames and wainscoting. A scent of 
pine-wood from a tent-Hke pile of pla&ks outside the open door 
mingled Itself with the scent of the eider-bushes which were 
spreading their summer snow close to the opesi window opposite ; 
^^the slanting sunbeams shone through the transparent shavings 
that iew before the steady plane, and lit up the fine grain of the oak' 
panelling which stood propped against the wall. On a heap 0! 
those soft shavings a rough- gray shepherd-dog had made himself a 
pleasant bed, and was lying with his nose between his fore-paws, 
occasionally wrinkling his brows to cast a glance at the tallest ol 
the fiye workmen, who was carving a shield in the -centre of a 
wooden mantelpiece. It was to this workman that the strong 
baritone belonged which was heard above the sound of plane and 
Imiamer singing— 

** Awake, my seal, aa<l wltb the sra 
. Thy dally stage of duty run; 

Shake off dun sloth- — 

llere' ‘.some measurement was to 'be taken”; which required more 
concentrated attention, and the^ sonorous voice subsidy, juto ^.Ibw 
■ whistle I but it presently. broke' out‘ again witii renewed vigour— ' . - 

^'Letailthycoaverso he skcere, , 

Thy oousdeace as the noonday dear/* 



Siicli a volce’c©Md';a^f-^^e a !>roacl clicisti, and tlie broad 
cliest belonged to a larg^bomd' mtiscQlar ma eearij/' sis leet isigliy 
witli a back so 'Hat- and a head so weE pcis^^d tlisil wliea Ins 6r^w 
iiiiaself up to lake a; ina-re distsrit Surrey cf fals work, lie liad the 
air of a soldier stsadisg; at ex«e« Tht^ skevs rolled up a, bore the 
elbow showed aa- arm timt was llkalj to vrlii the prise for feats 
of strength ; , yet the supple handj with its broad finger-tips, 
looked ready for works of slclll la Ills tall Bti.lwMtn€iBs 
Bede was a Sasoo, and justified Mb n&me ^ ; but the jet-black liair, 
made the more noticeable hy Its contrast with the light paper esp^ 
siad the keen glance of tlie dark eyes that slioae from 'Ufider stroegiy-* 
marked, prominent and tnobile eyebrows, mdicatec! a mixture of 
Celtic blood* The face was large and roiigMy hewa, and w^heii 
in repose Imd m other feeautj tlisn such as belongs to an expression 
of g'ood-immoiired honest intelligeace* 

~ It is dear at a fiance that the ssesxt workmais is Adaia^ bf other* 
He is nearly as tall | he lias the same type of features, tlia same 
hue of half and completion ; but the strength of the family likeisess 
seems cnly to render more coaspicuons the remarkable drlferesce 
0 f expression both lo form and face* Seth’s broad shoulders have 
a slight 'Stoop I- Mb eyes aye graji his eye;t«fows have less promi- 
mmz aaclmore repose thaa bis brother’s; and iiis giasce,-iiisfea:l 
of being keen, isi'coaifcg and benignant He has thrown off his 
paper cap, and you see- that Ids hair is act thick mi straight, like 
Adalii%, bat .thki and wavy, allowing you to cisceai the exact 
cootour of a coronal arch that predoinkiatcs veiy decidedly over 
the brow. 

The idle tramps -always felt sure they coaid get a copper from 
Seth ; they scarcely ever spoke to Adam, 

■ The eoacert of tlie;tcols and A<ia 2 n’'s voice was ;at last bredsea by 
'Seth, who, lif&ig the-doca* at wMch lie had been working mtcatlf, 
placed it against the wall, and said-— 

There I . IVe finished my door today, anyhow.*^ 

TIie.-WGrteeh all looked up; J,im Salt, a barly, rc44!air'ccl wjiu. 
fettotytt as Sandy |l!h, 'patised from his plaiiing, and Adam said tc 
Seth, with a sharp 'glance ^ of surprise— 

** 'Wliat I dost think'thee^st-iiiislied the door 
, Ay, sure/* said 'Seth, with aaswerlng siirpme, “whaf 3 awaatkg 

' ,A' ioiid'roar of laughter, from the other three workmen made 
Seth look round 'confusedly* 'Adam did not join Its the laiigliteri 



&at tiere was a sligM smilt ' m Ills face as fee salil^ la a ireatlor 
toas tfeaa before— 

« Wiiy^ tliee'st forgot tiae pBAdsJ^ ■ . ■ 

Tlie lacigliter burst mi afresli as.Setfe clapped fek feands to Ills 
feeadj aad coloured 0¥er, brow and amm . 

“ Hooray I” slioated a small^ Mtiie’felloWj called Wiry Bea^ niaaia^* 
forward aad seizing tii'e doon Well liaag up tfe® door at for eii 4 
tif shop atf write qii% ^Setli Bede^ ilie Metliodjj liis work/ 
Here^ leiicl^s Iioald o® W red-pot^® 

**Moasenser® said Adam, «®Let it aioiiey Bea Craiiage, Yoifll 
Eiajrliap be making susfe a slip yoarself some day ; y oul! laiigli 
til* other side o® jmt moatli tliea/® 

•^^Catcli aae at It^ Adam, fill be a good wiille albre my Ii€ad*s 
Mi o® til® Metfeodies/® said Bm* 

Kajs, bat if s oftes full 0® dfkk| and tliaf s worse.” , 

Besji liowe¥er, bad sow got tfee red-pot-* in bis liand, and 
was about to begin writing. Ms mscdptio0g maklegj, hj way ol 
preimiicaxjj a» Imaginary S in the air, 

®*Let it alofiej will you?®* Ada® called laying do¥/n Ms 
tools^ striding up t© Ben, and seising Ms rlglit sfeouMer. It 

alone, or Fit shake tli© soul out ©* your body/® 

Bea sliook m Adam*© km grasp, but, like s plucky small mail as 
tie was, he didak.mean to gwe in. With bis left hmd be snatdied 
tlie bfusli from liis powerless right, and made a moveinerit as' if 
lie woiilcl perform the feat of writing with his left In e moment 
Adsm tinned him round, seized his other slioiiider, «ai 4 pushing 
him aleag, pinned lii® agakisf the ¥0*0,1. B»t now Setli 
spoke— 

” Let be, Addy, let be. Bea will be Joking. Why, , iie®s f iie_ 
right t 0 laugh at me— I. causa help laughlag at niyself/l ' ■ . ■ ^ 

,/* I shaa*t loose Mm, ’'till he promises to lei: Idle deor’abaei®® said' 
Adam. ' _ ■ 

Come, Bea, lad,®* ^!d Sstli is a persnaswe tone, dock lef s 
have a fusrre! about it You know Adam will have his wafi 
You iha/s well try to tern a waggon ia a narrow laae, - Say y oi/li 
leavc-ihe imr aioaei and make an .end O 0 ®t” 

I biiaia frighted at Adam/* 'said ^Bea| but I doiisa mind sayia* 
as FI! let *t alone at yare askin*,; Seidi/* ' . ■ ■ ; 

“Come, thafsVrise of "you/ Ben/* said AdaaSi togliliig and 
relaxing liis grasp. , ■ ■ 

They all returned T© ;their' work ^ now but -Wiry Be% lm¥iag 



’ABAM BE0E, 


Imi tlie worst m tlie '.bodily .contest^ wa$ beat m retrieving* tbat 
Iz'ttatilktloa by a success in sarcasm, 

^^Wbich was yon. tMnkm^ ' oiij Setli/^ he begaa— ^Hlie pretty 
psrsoiik face or heir sarirmnt, when je forgot the panel?” 

** Come and hear her, Ben,” said Seth, good-liamouredly ; ®®she*s 
going to "preach on the Green, to-night ; happsii ye’d get sometlimg 
to think on yonrsell then, instead o’ those wicked songs ye’re so fond 
on. Ye might get religion, and that ’nd be the best day’s earriiiigs 
y’ ever made.” 

Ail i’ good time for that, Seth ; HI think aboat that when Fm 
a-goitt’ to settle f life ; bachelors doesn’t want such heavy earnins® 
Happen I shall do the coortin’ an’ the religion both together, as |/e 
do, Seth j but yon wonldna ha’ me get converted aa’ cbiop in atweeii 
ye an’ the pretty preacher, an’ carry her alf ? ” 

Mo fear o’ that, Ben j she’s neither for yon nor for me to win, 
I doubt. Only yon come and hear her, and yoii won’t speak !ig!i% 
on her again.” 

Well, Fa half a mind f ha’ a look at her ta-iaight, if there Isn't 
good 'Company at the ■.Holly Busk What’ll she tek for her text'? . 
Happen ye can tell me, Seth, if so be as I shouldna come up 1’ time 
for’t. Wiirt be, What come ye out for to see? A prophetess? 
Yea, I say unto yon, and more than a prophetess a uncommon 
pretty young woman.” ■ 

'**Come, Ben,” said Adam, rather sternly, ‘^yom let the words o’ 
•the Bible alone ; you’re going too far now.” 

** What! are §e a-turnin’ ronn’, Adam? I thought je war dead 
again’ th’ women preachin’, a while agoo ? ” 

^*.May, I’m not turnin’ noway, I said nouglit about the women 
preachinVj l.said, You let the Bible alone: you’ve .got a Jest-book, 
han’t you, as you’re rare and proud on ? Keep your dirty fingers to 
that” ^ • 

" ** Why, y are gefctin’ as - big a saint as Seth. Y’ are goin’ to the 
preachln* to-night, I should think, 'Yell do. finely t’ lead the slsigkk 

"Biiti dun know what Parson- Irwine "’id! say at *s gran’ ' favright 

Adam Bede a-turnm’ Methody.” 

. Never do you bother yourself about me, Ben. Fm not a-going 
to tern Methodist any more nor you are—though it’s like enough 
you’!! turn to something .worse. ’ Mester Irwine’s got more sense 
nor to meddle wi’ people’s doing as they like In religion. That’s 
between themselves and God, as he’s said to me many a time,” 

” Ay, ay ; but he’s none so fond o’ your Dissenters* for all that” 
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§ 


Maybe; Fin none so fond o® Josh Tod®s tliick ale^ but I clon^t 
Macler you from makings a fool o® yourself wFt®® 

There was a laugh at this thrust of but Setli sai4 

very seriously— 

Adclyj thee mustna say as anyhod/s religions like 
thick ale» Tliee clostaa believe hut what the Dissenters and the 
Methodists have got the root o® the matter as well as tlis Cinircli 
folks.” . ' ■ 

Sethj lad; Fm aot for laughing at no amn®s religion* 
Let ®eiB follow their consciences, that®s all. - Only I think it ®ac! be 
better if their consciences ®iid let ’em stay quiet F the Cliurch— 
there’s a deal to be learnt there. And there’s such a thing as 
' feeing ■ over^-speritial ; we must have ^ something beside' .Gospel , , f . 
tills world. Look at the canals, as® th® aquediics, aa® th' coal-pit 
eagifies, and Arkwright’s mills there at Cromford ; a man must 
team suinmat besMe Gospel to make them things, I reckon. But t® 
hear some o® them preachers, yoii®d think as a mm must fee doing 
notlilag all ®s lile hut shutting ®s eyes and looking whafs a-going oa 
inside him. I know a maa must have the love o® God in his soul, and 
the Bible®s God’s w©r4 But what does the Bible say? Why, it' 
■says a.s God put His sperrit: into the workman as built the tabernacle, . 
to make him do all the carved work and things as ■w^anted a nice 
hand. And this is mj way ©® looking at it i there’s the sperrit o® 
God in all things and all times—week day as well as Sunday— and F 
the great works and iaventions, and i® the Sguring and the mechanics. 
And God helps us with our head-pieces and our hands as well as 
with one souls ; and if a man does bits o® jobs mt d working hours 
—builds a oven for ®s wife to save herirom going to the bakeliousej 
0r scrats at his bit o® garden and makes two potatoes grow instead 
0 ® one, he’s doing more good, and he’s just as near to God, as If he 
was running after some preacher and a-praying and a-groanlngF® 
®'We!i done, Adam!” said Sandy Jim, who had paused from 
Ms planing to shift his planks while Adam wasspeakkig; **that’s 
the best sanrmiit Fve beared this long while. By th* same token, my 
wife’s a-bk a plaguia® on me to feuild her a oven this twelvemont”, 

■ “There’s reason in what thee say’st, Adam,” observed Seth,- 
gravely. _ thee know’st thyself as it’s hearing the preachers 

tliee fiad’st so much faut with as has' turned many m idle fellow 
Into an kdustrioiis urn It’s fee preacher as ^ empties th’ alehouse; 
and if a man gets religion, hell do Ms work none the worse for 
that” ■ • : - 



tif doors BmmUmmi eli| Selii?®“' 

said Wiry. Bm. ' ' ’ . \ ‘ " 

Beii,’;yom%a got a' joke agaia^ rnej, as II last you your life- 
But it .issa raligicii as was F fault there ; It was Seth Becle^ as was 
allays a wool-gafeerkg elsapj aad religioa liasaa cared lilia» the 
morels t!te - 

**Ne^er heed- me^ said Wliy Bea^ “y" are a dowariglil; 

gcotteailed cliapj patiels or m panels ; aa^ ye doiiaa set up yoor 
bristles al ewry bit like sosie ©® your kia^ as is mafliap 

cilverer/^ 

lad/® saM AdaiBj taklag so notice of the sarcasm against 
Mmself, **tliee mastsa take me mUni. 1 %vaijaa driving at tlee in 
what I said just sow. Some% got oa® way looking at tilings 
and Eome% got aaotker.®® 

^ sajs 4ddy, &ee aie a© aakindaess/^ said Setli^ 

I know tliat well eaongk. Tliee^t like tity dog Gyp—- thee bark^st 
at me sometimesj bat tliee allays Ikk^st hand sfter/’’ 

All hands worked an m silence for some aaiimteSj aiati! the clwircli 
elo^ began to strike s» Before the lirst stroke had died away, 
Sandy Ji® liad loosed Ms plmo asi4 was reaching his Jacket ; Wiry 
Ben had left a screw Iialf driven iiij, and tiirowii liis screw-driver 
kte- bis tool-basket'i Mum Taftj wliOj true to fm time, b^d kept 
silence ftrongbout tli© .'fsrefkus coaversatioa* fcad flung down Ms 
liammer as he was' in* the act of lifting it; and Seth, too, had 
straigMened Ms back, and' patting out liis fwificl towards Ms^ 
paper cap. ' Adam alone had gone ou with Ms w'ork as if mfMag 
had happened# But obserdng the cessation of the tools, he looked 
ttp,j and said, in e tone ©f Indignsticn— 

. ** Look there, now I I can’t abide to see mea fimw away tlielr 
tools I* that way, the iiriimte the clock feeglas to strike, as if they 
took tto’f leasure I’ toeir work, and was afmM o’ doing a stroke too 
amcli.**’ 

Setli: looked’ a little conscieii^ and began to be slower la liis 
preparEtioasfor'going, but Mum Taft' broke silence, and said— 

** Ay,; ay, Adam lad, ye talk like a fonng m» When f are sbs 
aa* forty Eke- me," isrid'©® sis an’ twenty, ye woiaia be so fiiisli o'’* 
wotMfi’' fof'aoaght/^-'-'"- 

Monsense/’ said Adam, still wrathful; ®®w!iafa age got to io 
witli I wonder^' ,¥e arena getting stiff yetj I redsos. I lmte‘ 
to sea a mm^s arms drop down as M lie was- shot, before ' tlie 
dttck% fmriy stock, just m If Md never z bit d pride mi' delight 
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Itt ’s wf;rfe» Tlie gmdstone ,g^ on taraiiig a *£t after f oa 
loose it’’ ' 

EloddemEcSj Adsiiv.^^' miclsdtj.eiWks Ban, La'?e s cliap tiiomii 
will Ye %7Zt a»£ndiii,g faut wf preachers a wliil.a agoo— / 
cve fend esiciJigli o® preacliki® yonrsenf Ye maj like work foetter 
aor p!a,j 5 ‘feut I like play better nor work ; tliat’ll ’commodate je~4t 
!aves ye tti’ aioor to do,’® 

Yyitli this exit spesclij wliich he soaslclered eiecti^Sj Wiry Ben 
slioaldered Ills basket and left the worksliopj quickly followed by 
Mnffi Taft and Sandy Jim, Seth lisigereds and looked wlstfially 
at Adamj as if he esEpseted him t© say sometiiiag, 

“Shalt go home before, thee go'st to the preschsag;?’'* Adam 
aslsedj looking* iip« 

“ May I 1 Ve got my hat and things at WSI Maskery ’& ■ t 
be home before gokg for tenf FI! happen see Dinah Morris safe homej 
if she’s wiliiiigi. There’s nobody comes with her from Poyser’Sj 
ihmkmw'sV^ ■ • 

“ Tlieii FI! tell mother not to look for tliee^^ said Adam, 

^*Tlise artna going* to FoyseFs thyself te-mglit?” said Setlii 
rather famidly^ as lie turned to lea^e the workshops 
“ Mays Fm going tc tli’ sclioc!/® 

Hitherto- Gyp had kept Ms comfertaMe bed^ only lifting up his 
head aacl ’watchlag, Adam more dossljj as he soticed the otlier 
workiaea departiego But m sconsr did Adam put his ruler In 
Ills pocket} md begin to twist Ms apron ’raiiRd his waistj, than 
Gyp ran forward aiid looked up k hiS' master’s face with patient ■ 
expectatlaii. If Gyp had liad a tail he'wciiM doubtless have wagged 
it} fist, /feeing destitute of that vehicle for Ms emotioaS} he was 
I&e many other worthy personagesj} destined to appear more 
phlegmatic tlian nature had 'made Mia* _ ' ' 

“Wliatj art ready for the " basket} eh, Gyp?” said AJaui} with ' 
the same gentle aiodiilatioii of voice as w'hea hs spoke to 
feyp Jumped asid gave a short barkj as aiach as to say^ “01 
course,” Poor feitowj he had aot a great range of e:*:pre3sioa. 

The basket was the one which oa w«rk-days held Adam’s and 
Seis*s ’ dinner ; aad ao oSci^ walking la- processioC} coiild look 
aiore, resolute! I* escoasaaES'®i all ac^aaisitaaces tisaa Gyp with his 
bas&efe| dotting at his master’s beds* ^ 

Oa kavjiig Hie workshop 'Adam' locked 'the doof} tool: tie key 
Okli and canisditto the house oa 'the- other side of the woocl-yari 
It was a tow lioiisci with'' ^ . gray thatch a.tid baf walls> 



13 . BEDE. 

looking pleasant and mellow m tlie eYeaing^ Eglit Tlie leadeif 
windows were Wght and speckless^ and the door-stone was as 
clean as a white 'boulder at ebb tide. Oa tlis doci*-scaiie stood 
a clean oM woman, ht a dark-stripped liaea g’owa, a red kercliief, 
and a Ellen cap, talking to some speckled fowls Ty'bicii appeared 
to have bees drawn towards tier hf an lllasorj expectation of cold 
potatoes or barlef. 'The oM womaifs sight seemed to be dim, for 
she did not recognise Adam till he said— 

^‘Here’s fee key, Dolly | lay it down for me m -Uie lioiise, will 
yon?’* 

*'®Ay, sure? but wimna ye come in, Adam? ?/iiss Mary’s i’ the 
house, atf Mester Burge *11 be back anon ; he’d be glad f ha’ ye 
to supper .wl’m, I’ll be’swaiTand.*®: ■ ■ 

^^No, Dolly, thank you I I’m off home. Goad-evening.” 

Adam hastened with long strides, Gyp close to his heels, out 
of the vrork-yard, and along'the liig?i-roaii leading away from the 
village and down to valley. As he readied tlie foot of the 
slope, aa elderly horseman, with Ms portmanteau strapped behind 
him, stopped Ms horse when Adam had passed liiin, and turned 
round to have another long look at the stalwart workriiaa ia paper 
cap, leather breeches, and dark-blue worsted stockings. 

Adam, tmconscious of the admiration he was exciting, preseatlj 
struck across the Helds,, and now broke out mto the tuae which had 
all day long been running in Ms head— 

** Let aU thy coEverse be sincere# 

Thy coEscience as the aooEday dears 

For God’s all-seeing- eye surveys 

Thy secret thoughts# thy works and ways. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The PteaQiung» 

ABOUT a quarter to seven there was an tmnstial appearance of 
excitement in the village of Hayslope, and through the whole length 
of its little street, from Donnitlionie Arms to the churchyard 
gate, the inhabitants had evidently been drawn out of their lioiises 
by something more than the, pleasure of lounging in the evening siiii« 
shine. The Donnithorhe Arms stood at the entrance of tlia village, 
and a small farm-yard and stack-yard which flanked it, indicating 
that there was a pretty take of land attached to the iaa, gave the 
tiaveller a promise of; good feed for himself and Ms horse, whicli 


well coflselc hm for fee ignorance m which tlie weatlierfeeatej 
eft bim as to the heraldic bearings of that ancient tb 

tlioraes. Mr, Casson^ fee landlord, liad been for some tliii 
iig at tlie door wife his hands in Ms pockets^ balariciag himse] 


tioiis forming tlie aose^ and ej es being scarcely motth. meiitloa, was 
one of jolly contentment, only tempered by. that sense of personal 
dignity which nsnaliy made itself felt in his' attitude and bearing. 
This sense' of dignity could , hardly.- be considered excesswe- in -a- man 
who. Iiadfe'eea butler to **the.. family”'for fifteen years, and' who, in 
Ills present high position, was necessarily very much in contact with 


who now palled up at fee door of fee Donnithorae Arms, 

^'‘Take. off the bridle and give him a drink, ostler,*® said the 
traveller to the lad isi a smock-frock, who had come out of tlie yard 
at the sound of the horse^s hoofs* ■ ■ ■ 

” Why, wiiaf s up in your pretty village, landlord ? ** he continued, 
getting down. “There seems to ■be'quite a stir,” 
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wciima’s a-gokg t® preack , 0 £i;tlie Gresti,’’ aiwere^^ cassoii^ m 
a treble and wlies^y '^olce^-witk a sltgstlj saincin!,'? ac«sufe<. 
you please t^ step hf stfs aa’ te& sosaetkmk ? '’ . . , 

Moj I mast be getting ®ii to Eossete I oaly waat a 4rin*£ 
my liorse. Asi wh&t does parson $.tyj I Ttroader^ to a joaag 
womsii preacliittg just under his aose ? ” 

PArsoa Irwine, sir* doesn’t IwQ here | Its lives vat Bros’enj ovei 
Hie Mil tliere« The parsonage here’s a temble-dows place, sir, riot 
it for gentry U tire k. He comes here to preach of 
artariioorL sir® as’ pats up his boss her®. It’s a gray cob, sir, aa he 


sk ; the gentr/s hard work to tederstaod ’era I was brongiit hitp 
amcmg the f entry, sir, got the tiw ©’ their tongue vdiea I v/as 
a feye» Whf, what do yes think &s folks Itore says for ®lieva’e 
you’? — ^the «»*eatry, fou knoTJ, says, ^^heviik t/cs 'i/S’slii 'iie people 
aboat tee say® jey/ It’s %^hat toy ml! fee dlisck as is 

spoke laersaboat^ sir* That’s what IVe heard S-r#ke’ Doaaithorae 
My many a time # it’s the diisck, sajs he/’ 

■ , « Ay^- ay/’ said ttie stranger^ smSing, . H know il retf well* Biit 
yoiiVe not got manf Metliodists about tee, SAimlf-4a fells agi> 
cal, teal spot ? I shoald tee feioaght there woaM hardly be such a 
thkg m a Methodist to be imnA about here* ¥os’r® di farmers, 
aren’t yoi? 'The Elatliodists can seldom lay siach Md oa tkem4' ^ 
^®Wliy, sir, there’s a pretty lo'T©’ workmefi roasd about, sir® 
There’s Mester Burge as owns the timber-yard over there, he iiader**‘_^ 
teks a good bit c’ building te repairs, Aa’ there’s the stone-pits mt 
far off« There’s plenty of empty la this coaatryside, sir. ibf taere's 
a ine batch o’ .Methodisses at Treddlesfoa— that’s te market-town 
about three mile'of— yon’a maybe ha’ come throiigli It, sfc There’s 
pretty nigh' a score ©f ’em on the Green aow, ss come fioiii, 

That’s where oisr people gets it from, thotsgli there’s only two men of 
‘ ’em is all Hayslope s , that’s Will Maskery, the wd^eiwrigM, mi 
Seth Bede, a young man as works at tlie csxpenteria’/® 

«’The preacher comas from Treddleston, then, does she ? 

Nay, sir, she comes out o’ Stoaysliire, prett^r a^gli tkrty snlle 
ofi Bat she’s s-visite liereabon%*at Mesier Poyser s at the Halt 
Faxiii— it’s them bams te' Mg t^aknt trees, right away to the left, 
sir. She’s own niece t© Poyser’s wife, an’ they’!! be fine an’ vexed 
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at Iisr for uiakliig' a fool of .hetself f tliat. waf. Bat lisared 
as tliere’s m !ioid!tig these Efsthodisses wh^n the aaggitts oace 
got r tiielr liesd*o maaj ©f .f oes eterls starm' mad w? tlieir 

religioc. "?iioiigh this s^oisag c^vlht eaoEgis to look at, fey 

what I caa riia.ke out i IVsaiot seea'her sijse!£®^ 

Wdl, ! wish I had 'tiiiie to wait 'mi. see lien hut I mast get 
IVe bee^a out of my way for tlie last minutes^ to ba^i a !ook 

at feat ‘place is the ?aifey, It^s Sqmre Dormifeorae^s I suppose? 

'*^¥eSi, sin that’s Donisitliome Chase, feat Is. Fke feoaks there, 
isn’t there, sir? I shosM kaow what It Is, sir, for IVe iked btttki* 
there a-goiag Sfteea yean It’s Captain Doaaitlionie m is tif 
lieir, sir-— Squire Doanitlicrae^s graisdsoss^ He’ll b© coarrk’ of hag^^ 
this ’af-^arvest, slfg an’ we shail he^ Sne doliis. He ©was all the 
land about here, sir, Squire Bonaittiorns does/* 

Weli, Ifs a pretty spot, whoever may own it,’* saM tlia timveller, 
laoiiatlag Ms horse; “aad om meets some fee strappiag fellows 
about too, I siiet as ise a young fellow as e^er I saw la my life, 
about iiaif m hour ago, before I came up the bill— a carpenter, a 
ta!!, broad-slioulderad fellow with bkck lis,!r and black eyes, 
marcliiag alosif like a soldier, ¥ife waat sack feliovjs as lie to lick ' 
the French/* 

“Ay, sir® feafs Adam Bsd% is, I’ll be bcar^id—TMas E»ede*s 
GOa— everybody kaows riai hereabout. He’s m uacoiranca dew 
Stlddy fellow, «m® wonderful strong* ..Lord bless you, sir— If yoa’Ii 
liexcuse mo for saying so— lie can ' walk forty mile a-day, aif lift a 
matter o’ slsty sim\ Eds eii uacommee favourite wf tSis gentry, 
sir* Ca.ptak Donaithorae ©ad r^arsoa Irwine issks a fiae fuss wi* 
Mm* But !ie*s & little lifted sip &ti pepperf like*®* 

“Wells eteaiag to joa, landlord 1 1 must get 
“Yewr servaat, sir ; good evenkV* ■ ‘ , 

The traveller put Itls horse kt© a quick walk up the villafe, bit 
wliea lie approaclied tlie Green, the beauty of the view that lay aa 
Ills right liarid, te singular contrast presented hf the groups of ‘ 
villagers^ with the kaot of Metlicdists near the maple, and perhaps 
yet more, curiosity to see the youag female preacher, pt'oved too . 
much for Ills anxiety to get to the end of his joumey , ac4 he paused. - 
The Gfcea lay at the extreailty of )fee villafo, and from it the road , 
braaelied off hi two 'directions, op® leading farther' up the lilll by the ' 
cirareh, and the otlier -wiadlsg geatly dpyva' towards the valley* On 
fee side of fee Green, that led towards --tlie diarch, the broken Hue 
of thatched cottages was oohtiimed" nearly to the cliurcliyard 
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g'atei I}eI: m -opposite,' iiort!i«westem sMe, tliare was aotlilcg' 
to obstract tlie ¥!ew ©f ^eotly»»swelIin^ meadow, and wcodei 
valley, and dark masses of' distant liill Tlmt ricli cEdiilatlng* 
district of Loamsliire to wMcIi Hajslope belonged, lies close to a 
grim ontskirt of StonjsMre^ overlooked by its barren kills, as 
(a pretty blooming sister may sometimes be seen linked In tlie ami of 
a rugged, tail, swarthy brother | land ia two or three lioiirs* ride 
the traveller might e:schasige a bleak treeless regloa, mtersected 
by lines of cold gray stone, for one where his road wound under 
the shelter of woods, or np swelling hills, muffled v/itli hedgerows 
and loag meadow-grass ^aad thick com; and where at every 
tarn he came upon some £ne old c0i3iitry“Seat nestled ia the valley 
or crowaiag* the slope, some homestead with its long lengih of 
bam md its cluster ©f 'golden ricks, some gray steeple looking 
out from a pretty confusion of trees aEd thatch® and dark-red tiles* 
It w.as just such a picture as this last that liayslope cliurcli 
had made to the traveller as lie began to mount ttic gentle slope 
leading to its pleasant uplands, and now from his station tisax the 
.Sreen he had before hiia.- in .one view nearly ail the other typical 
features of this pleasant land. High up against the liorison were 
the huge conical masses ©f hill, lilse giant mounds liiteEded to 
fortify this regloa of com and grass against the keen and hungry 
winds of the Gorth ; not distant esoiigh t® be clothed ia purple 
mystery, but with sombre greenish sides visibly specked with 
sheep, whose motion was only revealed by memory, not detected 
by sig;ht| wooed from day to day by the changiag hours, but 
responding with ao change In themselves— left for ever grim and 
sttika after the fiush ©f morning, the winged gleams of the April 
noonday, the parting crimson glory of the ripening summer sun. 
And directly below them the eye rested on a more advanced Hue 
of hanging woods, divided by ■ bright patches of pasture or 
furrowed crops, and not yet' deepened into ti^e tiaiforai leafy 
ciu-fains of high summer, but stii showing the warm tints of 
the young oak and the tender green ©£ the ash and lime Then 
came the valley, where the woods grew thicker, as if they 
had roiled down and hurried together from the patches left smooth 
oa the slope, that they might take the better care of the tail 
mansion which lifted its parapets, and sent its faint blue siunriier 
smoke among them. Doubtless there was a large sweep of park 
and a broad glassy pool in front of that mansion, hut the 
swelling slope of meadow would not let our traveller see 
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from the Village grcm. He saw instead a foreground wliich was 
Just as lo¥elj— the level sualiglit lying like tratispareat gold aiaong 
■fee geatly-CBiving stems of the feathered grass and the tail red sorrelj 
and the white nmbels of the hemlocks lining the biislij hedgero-pys. 

J it was that moment in summer when the soaad of the scythe being 
whetted makes ns cast more lingering looks at th,e Sower-sprinkled 
, tresses of the meadows. 

He might have seen other beauties la the landscape if lie had 
tiinied a little in his saddle and looked eastwards beyond Jofiathaa 
Surged pasture and wood-yard towards the green cornfields and 
walnut-trees of the Hall Farm; but apparently there was more 
■ iaterest for film in the living groups close at haaci Every genera™;. 

’ tioii In tlie village was therej, from old Fejther Taft ill Ms brown 
worsted night-cap, who was bent nearly doublei tat seemed tough 
enough to keep' oa Ms legs a long wMle, learnng on Ms short stick, 
down to the babies with their little round heads loiHiig forward ia 
quilted linen caps. Now and then there was a new arrival ; perhaps 
a slouching labourer, who, having eaten his supper, came out to 
look at the unusual scene with a slow bovine gaze, willing to?, 
hear what anyone had to say in essplanatloa ©f bat by no means 
excited eaough to 'ask a ques'fcioa. But all took cate not to join 
the IVictliodists on the Greens^ and identify themselves in that way 
with the expectant audience, for there was not ©ae of them that 
would not have disclaimed the imputation of having come out to 
hear the ^^preacher^woman/ — tliey had- only come out to see what 
war a«“goir/ oa, like,” The ■mm were chiefij gathered in the 
neigliboarliood of the blacksmith's shop. But do not imagine them 
gathered ia a knot Villagers never swana ; a whisper Is iiaknowa 
among them, and they almost as Incapable of an imdertone as 
a cow or a stag. Your true rustic turns Ms back on his interlocutor, 
throwing a question over his shoulder, as If he meant to rua away 
from the asaswer, and walking a step or two farther off when the 
interest o! the cliaiogue culminates. So the group in the vicinity of 
the blacksmith's door was by n© means a close one, and formed 
no screen in front of Chad Cranage, the blacksmith liiiaself, who 
stood witii his black brawny arms folded, leaning against the 
doof-post'i and occasionally sending forth a bellowlag laugh at his 
own jokes, giving tliem a marked preference over the sarcasms of 
Wiry Be% v^ho had renounced _ the pleasures of the Holly Bush for 
the sake of seeing life under a new form. But both styles '-'Of wit 
were treated with equal contempt'by Mr. Joshua Raxia. Mr. Raim's 
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leatfiem apma grlmkess caa leave ao bae fc any 

cloi^M feat lie is fee Tillage stioeumker ; tlie tliriisticg otiit of Ills 
cliin and stomaeli, and fee trorlicg' of fits tlii'imbSj are more salitle 
iadicatioESj iiiteaded’ to. prepare imwarj strangers for tlie discovery 
feat tfiej are .ia fee presence of 'fee parish derk» Old Josliisrayj'’^ 
as lie is irrevercatlf 'called by bis aeiglfe oars, h in a state of 
simmering indlgaatioss | bat be has aotyet oisened lih ejxept 
to say i.a a resornidliig bass aadertoae, like the timing of a Ttobii- 
cellOj Mag of fee Amoritess for His mercy eadiiretli for 

ew ^ aod Og fee king of Basaa : for His mercy esdiiretli for ever ” 
— »a quotation wMcIi may seem to liave slight bearing os fee present 
©ccasioEj baty as wife every other anomaly^ adequate kaowlecige 
will show jt to be a. natural sequence^ Mr* Raan w&s inwardly 
maiatalnkg fee dignity ©£ fee Cburcli Isi the face of this scandaioES 
irriiptiofl of MefeodkiHj md as feat eigiiit^r was boimd sp mfe Ms 
own sonorous nttemace of fee responses, his argameat aataralif 
suggested a qaotatioE from the psalm te had read the last Simday 
V afternoon. 

The stronger curiosity of the women had draws them quite to the 
edge of the Green^ where they could esainlca more closely fee 
Qi!aker4ike costume and. odd deportment of fee female Methodists* 
Uaderaeatli fee maple there was a small cart which had been 
' brought from fee' wheelwrighfs to serve as a pulpit^ aai’ round’ 
feis a couple of benches and a few chairs had been placed. Some 

• of the Bletliodists were resting on these, with their eyes closedi 
as if wrapt in prayer or meditation. Others eliose to coiitliiiie 
stendiag, and liad turned their faces towards fee villagers with a 
look of melancholy compassion, wtiicli was liighiy aiimsing to Bessy 
Cranage, the blacksmith’s buxom daughter, known to her neighbours 
as Chad’s Bess, who wondered **why the folks war a^mekia” faces 
a that Cihad% Bess was the object of peculiar compassion, 
because her haltj being ‘turned back under a cap vfeich was set at 
fee top'Of.'her head, e^sposed fe view aa.,oriiaEietit of wMch she 
was much prouder than_ of, her red cheeks, namely, a pair of large 
round earrings' with false garnets in them, ornaaiests contemned 
not only by ‘.'-the' Methodists, but by her own coasixi and osmesake, 
Timothy’s Bess, • who, with much cousinly feeling, often wished 
“ feem . earrings ’’ ■ might ^ come to good, 

-Timofey’s Bess, though retaining' her maidesi appellation a,moag 
' . her familiars, had long been fee wife of Saady Jim, and possessed 

• a imadsome set ©f matronly jewels, of which It Is enough to 
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meatioa tlie tebj sfse was rocking In iier srmSs aad tlie 

sturclj fellow of S?© .I21 ,ls0ee-1:»resckes and rei legs^ who had a 
srnstj ffiiIk"Csn roitisd Ms neck hj waf of driaiij aaid was ?ery 
carefialif aifoided hf €ksd% small terrier. This youfig* clive-hraiscli^ 
actoriofiS aader tlie name of Tlmotlif^s Pess's Bea, hemg of aa 
iaqMriag dispositioa^ tmchecked hf .any false modesty, had advanced 
heyoFid the gtmp of women md cMMren, and walking ronud 
the MetlicidistSg looking np In their faces wltli Ills month wide 0 pe% 
asid beating his stick against the milk-caa hf way of eiasical 
accompaniment Bnt one ®f the elderly women pending down to 
take liim by the shoulder^ with as air of grave remoastrance^ 
Timothy's Bess’s Ben irst kicked out vigoroiislyj then took to 
Ms heels aad sought refuge beliiad his father's legs® 

gallows fomg dog/’ said Sandy jiia^ with some paternal 
prMe^ if ye ditnna keep that stick qmet, Fll tek 'll from ye. What 
4’ye flsaiie by kickin’ fonlks 

Here I gle ®m here to me^ Jim/® saM Chad Cranage ; FII tie *ia 
up- aif slwe’m as I do tli’ liosses, Well^ Mester Cassoa/’ he 
contioiied, as that personage saantered ap towards the- group of 
rae% are ye f 'naight? Are ye tmm f help grooa? The’ 

say folks allays gTOoa wlies! they’re hearkeak/ to th’ Methodys^ 
as if the’ war bad T tli’ inside. I mame to gTOOis a$ loud as yont 
cow did tlf other saights an’ thm the praicher ’nil thla'k Fnf 1’ tli’ 
ralglit ivay/’ ■ ■ ■ . 

advise yoii mt to be sip to m mmtmey Chad/’ said 
Mr. Cassofij with some dignity; ^^Fojser woiiMi/t like to hear 
as Ills wife’s niece was treated any ways disrespectful^ for all he 
mapi’t be toad of her taking' on herself to preach/’ 

■ “Afi .arf she’s a pleasant-Iooking an too/’ saM Wiry Bea. 
^®ril stick up for the pretty women preacMa’; I know they’d 
persuade me over a deal sooner nor th’ iiglj men. I shouldaa 
wonder if I tarn Methody afore the night’s oal^ aif bogia to coort 
the preacher® like Setti Bede/® 

Seth’s lookin’ rether too high® I should tMnfc®" said 
Mr. Casson. ®*TMs woman’s kin wouldn’t like her to demean 
tierseii'to a common carpenter/’ ' 

'^^Tchiir’ said Betif .witli'a long treble fetoHation® «®w!iaf$ 
folfcs’s Mil 'got to do wl’t?-. :lfot a ''Chip. Peyser’s wife may tarn 
tier nose up an’ forget bygones® but this Dkali Monis, the’ tell 
me, % as poor as iver she was— works at a mill® an’s iniidi ado, to 
keep hersen. A stmppiis*:..^mig^ carpenter as is^ a rea#-m#e 
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Met!iody» tike Seth* wouMaa be a bad inatcli for lier« Wliy^ 
Pojsers make as big: a fuss wi* Adam Bede as If be war a mrwj o' 
tfielr own*” 

talk! MIe talk!” said Mr. Joshua Raaa, *®Adam aa' 
Seth's two aiea ; you wnnm, Bt them two wi' the same last/' 
Maybe/' said Wiry Ben^ contemptuouslyj ^^but Seth's the lad for 
mej though he war a Methody twice o'er* Fm fair beat w¥ Seth, 
for IVe been teaslii* him iver sin* weVe been ^-forkiif together, 
an* he-' bears me no more malice' nor a laink. An* he's a': stout- 
hearted feller too, for when we saw the old tree d! a«fire, a-comlng 
across the ields one night, an* we thought as it war a bogufj Seth 
made no more ado, but he up to *t as bold as a constable^ Why, 
there he comes out ©* Will Maskery's ; an there's Will hissel, lookin' 
as meek as If he couldna knock a nail o* th* head for fear o* hurtin* 't 
An* there's the pretty preacher-woman I My eye, she's got her 
bonnet off, 1 mua go E Mt aearer^^^ 

/ SeYerai' of 'tlie men followed Ben's lead, and the traveller' pushed 
'his horse ■ on to the Green, as Dinah walked rather quickly, and in 
'advance ' of her companions, towards the cait imdeir' the maple-tree. 
'While atie was near Seth's .tall figure she'looked-sliort, 'but when ■ 
she had mounted the mrt^ and was mway from ai compaiisoa, she 
seemed above the middle height of woman, though k reality she 
did not exceed it—an effect which was due to the slimness of her 
figure, and the simple line of her black stuff dress. The stranger 
was struck with surprise as he aw her approach aad mount the 
cart— surprise, not so much at the femiaine delicacy of her appear- 
ance, as at the total absence of self-consciousness in her demeanour. 
He had made up his mind to see her advance with a measured step, 
and a demure .solemnity of countenance ; he had felt sure that her 
face would be mantled with the smile of conscious saintship, or else 
charged with denunciatory bitterness. He knew but two types of 
Methodist— the ecstatic aad the bilious. But Dinah walked m 
simply as if she were going to market, and seemed as unconsdotis 
of her outward appearance as a little boy : there was m bliishi no 
tresnulousness, which said, know you think me a pretty woman, 
too young to preach,**’ no .casting up or down ol the eyelids, ao 
compression of the lips, no attitude of the arms, that said, But you 
must think of me as a saint” She held no book in her ungloved 
hands, but let them hang down lightly crossed before her, as she 
stood and turned her .gray eyes on the people. There was no 
keenness in the eyesj they seemed rather to be shedding love 



than making observations ; tliej bad tlie llqeld look wliicli tells tliat 
the mind Is full of what it has to give mt$ rather thaa impressed 
by external, objects* She stood with her left band towards the 
desceadin^^ sua^ and leafy boughs screened tier from its rays ; bat 
Iii this sober light the delicate colouring of tier face seemed to 
gatherf a calm vMdnesSj like Sowers at evening. It was a smai! 
oval facts ^ uniform transparent wMteness^ vjith an egg4ike line 
of cheek and chins a Ml but firm mouthy a delicate nostrilj and a 
low perpendicular broWj ' surmounted- by a rising arch 'of piurtm^ 

between smooth locks of pale reddish hair. The hair was draws 

straight brack behind the ears, aad covered, except for aa kch or 
two above the brow, bj &. mt Quaker cap. The - eyebrows,- of the 
mine -colour as the hair, were perfectly horizoatal and ■ firmly 
pencilled ; the eyelashes, though n© darker, were long and abundant ; 
aotMag was left blurred or unfinished. It was one'- of those feceS' 
that make one think of white Sowers with light touches of colour 
on their pare petals. The eyes had no peculiar beauty, beyond 
that of expression | they looked so simple, so candid, so gravely 
loving, that co accusing scowl, m light sneer, could help melting 
away before their glance. ■ Joshua Hams gave - long' cough, as if 
lie were ' clearmg Isis throat In order to come to a sew.usiderstand"* 
lag with himself Chad Cranage lifted up his -leather skull-cap and' 
scratched his head ; aad Wiry Bea . wondered how. Beth -had the - 
pluck to ••think of courting her. 

• “ A sweet -woman,”- the stranger said t© -Mmself, . -^but ;sa«^ 
nature never meani her for a preacher.” 

Perhaps fee was one of those who think that nature has theatrical 
properties, and, with the considerate view of facilitating art and 
psychology, makes up” her chararters, so that there may be 
no mistake about them. But Dinah began to speak. 

“Dear friends,” she said, in z clear but not loud voice, ®®Iet iis 
■pray -fo-r a Messing.” ■ 

She dosed her eyes, and hanging her head down a little, con- 


near her«— 

“ Saviour of shinars I when a poor woman, laden with sins,, went 
out to the well to draw water, she found Thee sitting at the well 
She knew Thee not; she had not sought Theef her mind was 
dark; her life was unholy.- But- 'Thou didst speak to her, Thou 
didst teach her, Thou didst show her- that her life lay open before 
Thee, and yet Thou wast ready to give her tliat blessing which she 
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Ii2,d mvtr sottglit/- j^nal Tlidii art m the aiidct t>f iiSs aad Thmi 
kmwest ai mai i if there h any here Eke that poor wciaasi—lf their 
minds arc their H^es nnholj“— if they h&m come oat not 

eeskiiig TheCj noVdesImg- to be taagM; deal witli tiiem a(:cordirig 
to the free mercy which ThoE didst show to Iier* Speak to tlieaiij 
Lord; opea their ears to mj message; bring tlieir sins to their 
mkdSj and sake them thirst for that salmtion wdilcli Tlioii art 
readytogke* 

“ Lord I Thoa art with Thy people sBl! * tliey see Thee ic the 
night-watches, and their hearts bum within them as Tlioa talkOBt 
with them hj the way» Aad Thou* art near to those who have 
not known Thee 2 open their eyes that they may see Thee—see 
Thee weeping ©¥er theaij and saying, ® Ye will not come auto me 
that ye laiglit hare life®— see Thee liariging on the cross and saying, 
^ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do —see Thee 
as Tliptt wilt come again- in Thy glory to judge theai at the last 
Aiaen.®® 

Dinah opened her eyes again and paused, looking 'at the group 
of villagers, who were now gathered raiiier more closely oia lier 
right hand. , ■ ■ _ 

Deaf friends,*® .she began, raising her voice a Ettle, ” you have 
all of you been to church, and I think you must have heard the 
clergyman read these 'words 2 ‘'■The spirit of the Lord is upon 
because lie hath anointed me to preach fee gospel to the poor/ 
Jesus Christ spoke these words— lie said he caixie fo preach the 
t^espei to the poon I don’t know whefeer you ever thought about 
' .those words much ; but I will tell you when I remember first liearkg 
feena. It was oa just such a sort of evening as tills, when I was a 
-little gid, aad my aiiat as brought me up, took me to hear a good 
mm preach out of doors, just as we are here. I remem-ber his face 
well ; he was a very old man, and had very long white hair ; his 
voice was veiy soft and beautiful, not like any voice I had ever 
heard before. I was a fittle girl, and scarcely knew anything, and 
this - old mas" seemed to me such a lEffereat sort of a man from 
anybody I had ever seen before, tot I thought lie had, perhaps come 
down from the sky to preach to us, and I sdd, ^ Aunts will he go 
back to tlie sky to-night, like the picture m the Bible ? * 

•‘♦That mail’ of God was’ Mr. Weslej**, who spent kis life la 
doing what our blessed Lord ’-to— preaching tlie Gospel to tlie 
poor— and he entered into Ms. rest eight years ago. I came to 
know more about him years after, but I was a foolish^ thoiigliiless 
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diikl tiiS'iij aad I remembered onlf one tliiag’ lie told as la Ms 
[lemioa. He told es as ^ Gospel * meaat good aews«® Tlis Gospeli 
f cii imow^ is wliat tbe Bible tells us aboEt God* 

Tl:?ir& of tliatg mw I Jesus Christ did resliy come down from ' 
heaTen^ as I* like a silly cliild^ ' thought Mr. Wesley did ; aad what 
He came dews fcr^ was to tell ■ good news about God to tlie poor* 
Wliy^ yon and mej deai' Meads® are poor. ¥^e liaw foeea bronglit- 
ap ia poor cottages, aad have been reafed oa oat-cake and lived 
coa“se ; aad we haven®t been to school muclij aor read books® and 
we dosi^t know much about anything font what happens Jnst mnui 
IIS. We are Just the sort of people that want to hear good news. 
For when anybody’s well oS*® they don’t tmdk mind about hearing 
news from distant parts ; but if a poor man or woman’s ia trouble 
aad has lias'd work to make ©iit a Eviiig, he tikes to have a letter to 
tell him lie’s got a friend as will help Mm. To be sure® we can’t 
help knowing sometMng about God® even If weVe never heard the 
Gospel® file good news that our Saviour brought us. For we know 
everything comes from God t don’t you saj almost every day® * This 
and that will happen® please God * j and . ^ We shall begin to cut 
the grass soon® please God to send us a little more sunsliiiie/ We 
know’ very well we are altogether in the hands of God s we didn’t 
briag ourselves into the world® we can’t keep ourselves alive, while 
we*re’ sleeping ; the daylight, and the -^vind® and the com® and the 
covsfs to give us lailk-— everything we have comes from God. Aad 
He gave us our souis, and put love between parents aad cMIdreai 
aad Imsbsnd aad wife. But is that as much as we want to know 
about God? We see He is great and mig-hty® aad caa do what He 
will ; we are lost® as if we was struggling is great .waters®; when 
we try to think of Ham. 

But perhaps doubte come Info, your mind like this : Can, God 
taJto macli notice of us poor people ? Perhaps He only made toe 
wctM for the great and the wise and the rich. It doesn’t cost Hlsn 
miucii to give us our little handful of victual and bit of slothing® 
but how do we know He cates for us any more tliaa we care for 
the woms and things ia the garden, so as we rear cur carrots and 
cmictes? Will God take care of us when, we die? and has He ahy 
comfort for -as _when we are lame and sick and helpless? Perhaps, '■ 
too, He is angry with us ; else whj .does the blight come, and .the 
bad harvests, and the fever, ^d all sorts of pain and troubisl 
For oar life is fell of trouble,- and. ■!£ rGod sends as good, He seems ' 
to send bad too. How Is It? kow Is it?. ■ . , 
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All I dear MeadSj' we are in sad want of good iiev/s afeont Goi ; 
,.,aai,....wiiat,„,does otlier good news signify if we, iia¥ea^t, ttiat? For, 
everytMag else comes to 'an ead^ aal wliea we die we leave it all 
But God las-ts wliea everjUiiag else Is gone* Wliat slial! we do if 
He is not our friend?** 

Tliea Dinah told how the good news bad been feroughti and how 
the mkd of God towards the poor had been made manifest in the 
life of Jesus, dwelling on its lowHness and its acts of mercy* 

*‘So you see, dear friends,*® she went oa, “Jesus spent His time 
almost all in doing good to poor people t He preached out of doors 
to them, and He made friends of poor workmen, and taught them 
and took pains with them. Not hut wliat He did good to the rich 
too, for He was full of love to all men, only He saw m the poor 
were more in want of His help. So He cured the lame and the 
sick and the blind, and He worked miracles, to feed the hungry, 

■ hecaiise, 'He said, He was sorry for them ; and He was very kind 
to the little children, and,, comforted those who had lost their frisnds | 
■:aiid^ :He spake : very ..tenderly to poor sinners that were sorry for 
their sins. 

“Ah I wouMe*! you love such a man if y©a saw lilm—lf He 
was her® in this viilag®? What a kind heart He must have' I 
What a Mend He wouid be to go to in trouble- 1 liow pleasant 
it must be to be taught by him I 

“Well, dear friends, who was this man? Was He only a good 
man— a very good man, and no more— like our dear Mr, Wealey, 
who lias been taken from isa ? . . . He was the Son of God—* ia 
the image of the Father/ the Bible says ; that means, just like 
God, who 1$ the beginning and end of all things— the God we want 
to know about. So then, all the love that Jesus showed to the 
poor is the same love that God has for us. We can understand 
what Jesus felt, because He came in a body like ours, and spoke 
words such as we speak to each other. We were afraid to think 
what God was before— the God who made the world and the sky 
and the thunder mid lightning. We could never see Him; we 
could only see the things He had made ; and some of these things 
was very terrible, so as w® might well tremble when we thought 
of Him. But our blessed Saviour has show'ed «s what God is in 
a way us poor ignorant people can miderstaiid; He has showed 
us what Goci*s heart’ is, what are His feelings towards us* 

“But let m see a little more about what Jesus came on earth for* 
Another ‘tiine He said, * I came to seek and to save tliat whkh 



as lost I ® aad aaotlier time^ ^ I came not to cal! the righteoii: 
t staacrs to repentance,® ^®Tlie lost! » « 0 Sinners! » « • A1 
lar friends^ does that mean f ©u and me ? 

Hitherto the tra¥e!Ier Imd been chained to the spot ag*aifist !i 
III bj tlie charm of Dlnali^s mellow treble tones^ 'wliicli had 
irietf of modnlatioa like that of a fine instrument touched wil 


the .quiet depth of conviction with; which she spoke seemed ■ m 
itself an evidence for the truth of her message. He saw that she 
had thorotighlj ■ arrested her hearers. The villagers . had . pressed, 
nearer to her^ and there was- no longer anjthlng but grave attention: 
Oil all faces. She spoke slowlj though quite fiiientljj often paus'iag 
after a questioiSj or before any transition of ideas. There was no 


preacher,’ : until she 'came to the. .wordSj, Lost I'—Sinners I 
there was a- great change In her voice and manner. She had 
made & long pause before the eacclamatioHj and the pause seemed 
to be filled by agitating thoughts that showed tliemselves in her 
features. Her pale face became paler $ the circles under her eyes 
deepened^ as they do when tears half gather without falling; and 
the laiid loving eyes took an expression of appalled pity, as if she 
had suddenly discerned a destroying angel hovering over the 
heads of the people. Her voice became deep and muffled, but there 
wm still no gesture, Mothing could be 'less like the ordinary type^ 
of the Ranter thmi Dinah, She was not preacHag as she heard 
, others preach, but spealdng directly from her own motions* and 
under the inspiration of her own simple faith, ^ . 

But now she had entered into a. new current of "feeling. Her 
maimer became less calm, her ^ utterance more rapid and agitated, 
as she tried to bring home to,^the„_ people _ tlieir guilt, their wilM 
darkaess, tlieir state of disobedience, to God— as she dwelt on the 
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feateMoess of slai Uie/Dkliie sad ilie sii6:erfc.gs ©I 
Saviour by wMcli a waj -had heea opesed for tlnek salvatloa* At 
last it seemed as Ifj k te.ye^aisg'’' desire to rcclaiia tlie lost sheeps 
slie coaM not be satisSed’ by addr&smg her liearsirs as a hodf.- 
Slie appealed Erst.'to 0 m and tliea to aaotlier, hsseecliiiig them 
witli tears to tiara- to God while there was yet time ; pairalitsg” to 
tliem the desolatloa of their soials» lost la feeding on the 
husks of this iiilserable worM, far sway from God tlidr Fatlier ; 
and then the love of the Savioafj^'wlio ¥/as waitiag and watching 
\X for tlieir return. 

There was mmf a responsive sigh aad grean from her fellow 
■: . . MelhodistSj. but the Tillage., mind ;does ■ not easily take and, .a . 
little ssaoaldering vague anxiety, that might easily die out again, 
was the utmost e^ect Dinah's preaching had wrought k tiieni at 
, present, Yet ao om had retired, except the chiMrea md oM 
“Fejfeer Taft*® who being to© deaf to catch many words, Imd 
some time ago gone back to Ms kg!e» 2 i©ok. Vifiry Bea was 
feeling very imcomfortablep and alnicst wishing lie had not come 
to hear Dinali ; he thought what she s^id would Iiaiint him sooie« 
how^. Yet he couldn't help liking to look at her and listea to 
’her, ttiougli he dreaded, every moment tliat she would fi,x her 
eyes on him, and address him in particular. She had already 
addressed Sandy Inn, who was now lioicling toe baby to relieve 
hk ^wife, and the Mg soft-hearted man had rubbed away some tears 
- " with his ist, with a confused 'Intention of being a better fellow, 
going less to toe Holly Bush down by the Stoae Pits^ and 
■cleaning likiself more regularly of a Sunday. 

In front of Sandy jki stood Chad's Bess, who had shewn aa 
miwbnted quietude and Sxity ©f attention ever since Dinsh had 
begun to, speak. Hot that the matter of toe discourse had arrested 
her at once, for she was^ lost la a puzzling specalatioa as to wliat 
pleasure Md satisfaction t1ie|*e could be !a life to a young woman 
who wore a cap like DkaMs. Giving ap this iaqnlry ia -despair, 
she took to stiidykg Dinah’s nose, eyes, motith, aad liar, aad 
. wondering whetlier It was hatter to have such a sort of pale face 
as that, or fat red cheeks and -round bkek eyes like tier own. But 
gradually the iniaence of the general gravity toM upon her, and 
she’ became conscious 'of what Dlaah was saying. Tlie gentle 
tones, the loving per@iiasioa,,dld-' Eot4oiidi her, but vAen the more ■ 
severe appeals came she 'began, t© be frigiitesed , poor Bessy 
' had always bees considered a .naughty gld ; she was conscious of 
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II ; i'f It to be y^vj foods it was cfeax* i&e mEst 

be ii'i A ba.d Sae coaMr/t isd ber places at diardi as Sally 

Haaa eoalds alia liad often bees titteriaf when sbe curd? eyed” 
to Mr-. Inv^lnSs and these religioBS deidsacies ¥?ere accompanied 
bj a correBpoadiiig slacfaess in ,tlie minor moralSj, for Bessy 
feelorifed iisqnsstioaably to that, nnsoapeds Ibzj class of femniiie 
characters whom yon may venture to eat ** mi eggv ®ii apple^ 
or z Slut” All tills she wbs generally conscious off smi hitherto 
had cot bsea greatly ashamed of it But now slie befan to feel 
very miicli as if the constable tied come to tdse her up md carry 
lier foefore the justice for some Eiidefined offence. She had a 
terrified sense tliat God^. whom she had always thought oi as very 
far 0I4 was very near to her^ and tliat Jesas was close by looking 
at her^ though she cobM not see Him. F©r Dinah Itad that 
belief k visible manifestations ef JesES wMch is commoa among 
the Metiiodists^ and she communicated it irresistibly to her -liearers | 
she made the® feel that He was., among tlian bodily^, and miglit 
at aoy moment show Himself to them in some way ‘that would 
strike aiig’iiish and penitence into their hearts. 

®*Seal” she esclaimedg turning to the !ei% witli Iier eyes 
gsced oa a point above the heads ©f the people^ see where our 
blessed Lord stands and weepsj and sti*etclies ©mt Els snrns towards 
you. Hear what Ha sayss ®How often would I have gathered 
you as a hen gatheretli her chickens under her wlngSg and ye 
¥?otiM ootr— and ye would siotT® she repeatedj* in a tone of 
pleading reproach^ turning her eyes ©n the people again. **See 
the print ©1 the nails on His dear hands and, feet It is jour sins 
that made them I AIi^ how paie and worn He looks I He has 
gone throiigli all that great agony k the garden^ wtieo Kls soiti 
was excsediag sorrowful even unto deaths and the great drops of 
sweat fell like blood to the ground. They spat upon Him and 
buffeted Him, they scourged HiiUs they ' mocked Hhitg they Imd 
the heavy cross on His braised shoulders. Then they nailed Him 
up. Ah! wliat patal His lips are parched with thirst, and 
.they mock Him still in this great agony ; yet with those parched 
.lips He prays for them, ® Father, forgive them, for they know, 
not what they do/ Then a liorrer.ef great darkness fell apoa 
Him, asci He felt what sinners feeLwto they are. for ever shat 
oat from God, That .was\the last^ drop la the cup of bitterness* 
*My Gods my GodP Ke'mes,- * why, ^hast. thou forsalseii ae?*^ 

'«Ali this He bore for ycm|-'. EorVyou-^and yon never tlimk of 
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Hini I for foa— and iron turn' your backs on Him ; yon i!oa*t care 
what He has gone througli for you. Yet He is not ¥reary of 
toiling for yon s He has dsen 'from the dead* He is praying for 
you at fee right hand of God^ ^Father^ forgive for fey 

know not wimt tliey do/ And He is upon this earth too ; He is 
among as; He is there dose to you now; I see His wounded 
body and His look of love.’* 

Here Dinah turned to Bessy Cranage^ whose boiiay youth aad 
evident ' vanity fead touched her with pity. 

Poor child ! poor child I.- He is beseecHag you^ and foa doa^t: 
listen to Him. You think of earrings and hue gowns arid capsj 
and you never think of the Saviour who died to save your 
precious sou!. Your cheeks wit! be shrivelled one day^, your 
hair will be gray, your poor body will be tliia and tottering! 
Then you will begin to feel that your soul is not saved ; then you 
wii- -have to stand God dressed la your sks^, in yoir evil 
tempers and valU'. thoughts. And Jesus^ who stands ' ready to help 
you nowj ' won’t help you then s ' because 'you won’t have . Hlci: 
to- be your "Saviour, He -will be your judge. 'Mow He -looks at' 
you with love and mercy, and says, *Come to me, that you may 
have life ; ’ then He will turn away from you, aad say, * Depart 
from me into everlasting Sre I * ** 

Poor Bessy’s wide-open • black eyes began to fill with tears, her 
great red cheeks and lips became quite pale, and her face was 
distorted like a little child’s before a burst of crying. 

^*A!i! poor blind child!” Dinah went on, if it siioulc! 

happen to 'youas it once happened to a servant of God in the days of 
her vanity. She thought of her laced caps, and saved all her money 
to buy ’em ; she thoug'ht nothing about how she might get a clean 
heart and a right spirit, she only wanted to have better lace than 
other girls. And one day when she put her new cap on and looked 
in the glass, she saw a bleeding Face crowned with thorns. That 
face is looking at you' now”— here Dinah pointed to a spot close 
in front of Becsy— ** ah, tear off those follies f cast them away 
from you, as if they were stinging adders. They are stinging you— 
they are poisoning your soul— they are dragging you down into a 
dark, bottomless pit, where you will sink forever, and for ever, aad 
for ever, farther away from light and God,” 

Bessy could bear it no longer; a great teiror was upon her, 
and wrenching her earrings from her ears, she threw them down 
before her, sobbing aloud. Her father Chad, frightened lest he 




siloiild be laid lioid on ” tooj this impressioa on Hise rebellions 
Bess striking iiim as aothmg: less than a miraclej^ walked hastily 
awajj and began to work at Ms anvil bj way of reassnrlag hkiselit 
Folks mun 110? Iicss-shoes^ praichm’ or no pralcliin® ; the devil 
caiina lay lionld 0^ me for that/^ he muttered to iiimselt 
But now Dinah began to tel! of the joys feat were in store for 
the penitentj and to describe in her simple way the divine peace, 
and love with wMch the soul of the believer Is filled— how the sense 
of God’s love turns poverty into riches, and satisfies the soul, so 
that ao uneasy desire vexes it, no fear alarms it r how, at last, the 
very temptatioa fo sia is extmguished, and heaven is begun iipoE' 
earth, because no cloud passes between the soul and God, who is its 
eternal siiii* 

Dear friends/® she said at kst/^ brothers and sisters, whom I love 
as those for whom my Lord has died, believe me I know what this 
great. Messedsiess is| and because I know It, I -want you:: to^have. 
it too* If am poor, like jon s I have to get my living with my, hiwids ; 
but no lord aior lady caa be so happy as me, if they havea^t got the 
love of God ill tlieir souls. Think what it is—not to hate anything 
but 'smi to be full of love' to every- createrei -to- foe. frightened/ at- 
iiotliiiig ; to be sure that all things will tura to good ; set to miad 


gets the less the rest can have* God is without ead; His love 
is without end— 

« Its streams the^ whole creatioa reach, , 

■ So pleEteous is the -stores 
EaoBgh for aE, enough for each, 

Enough Jor evermore.*** 

Diimh had been speaking at least aa hour, mi the reddening light 
of tli,e parting day seemed to .give a solemn emphasis to her 


for there is feis sort of fascliiatioa la all siacere anpreaieditated 
eloquence, wMcli opens to one" the inward drama of the speaker's 
emotions— now turned Ms horse, aside/ and pursued Ms way, wMle 
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Duaali ^®Let ns slag' a little^ clear frlccdsf"^ an?? as w:is ' 
ttll! wiadiag down' tli^-sl^peg tli^ voices of fes Metliocllsts reacfesd 
Isiniy raisig aad Calling’ la that strange bkiidicig of ^Eltatioa aad 
saaaess wlilcli Moags to the cadence of a hynm 
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lit IsGS tiiaa as hour froffi that feie Sstia Bed a ''v’ls^^'S '^jalklag 
hf Diitah^'s side along tke hedgerow«»|istIi that skirted tlie pastares 
and greea cornSelds which laj between the village and tfee Hall 
Farm® Diaati had takes off her ittle Quaker bonnet agala^ and ¥/as 
hoMiag it la her Imsds timt she might have a freer eajoyiBeat of 
tlie cool mtumg twiligM^ and Seth coisM see the espressioa of 
hS face t|mte dearly ®s he .walked hy tier side^ timidly revolvliig 
sbmetl|Jpg hs wanted to say to Iter® It was as esspressioa of 
aacoasdoas placid gravity — ©I shsorptloa la tSioiights that had ao 
oopnectioa with the present momeat m with her mm personality : 
an expression that is most of al! discouraging to a lover® Her 
•very walk was dlsconragmg | it Isarl &at quiet elasticity that 
asks for m sepport Setli Celt this dimly; lie said to Mmself, 

*® She's too good md holy for any maa* let aloae'ise/^ Riid the 
words lie had been summoning mailed hack again before they' 
had readied Ms lips* But another thought gave Mm courage : 
” There's m man couM love Iter betters and leave lier freer to 
follow the Lord's They had been silent for mmj mlimtes 

now, since they . had done talking about Bessy Cranage ; Dlaali 
seemed almost to have forgotten Seth's presence, and her pace 
was becoming so laacli quicker, that the sense of their bekig oiilj 
a few miantes’ walk from fee yard-gates of the Hall Faria at 
-last gave Seth cotimge to speak 

^*YoiiVe quite made up jout mlai to go back to SnowfieM' o’* 
Saturday,' Dinah 

®*yea,” said Dinah, quietly* called there* It was home 

la iipcn my mind, wMe I vras meditating on Sunday aighi:, ss 
sister Allen, who's' ‘la a decline, Is in need of me* !" sa.w lier as ' 
plaia as we see that hit^of thk white cloud, lifting op her poor 
tliia band anil hsekoMag to tm, And this momkg when I opened 
the Bible for directlda, the' irst words aiy eyes fell on were, ® And 
after we had seen the vision, Inimediatelf we etideavoiirei to gc 
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lafe M&cedotila*^ If • & wasa^t for -Ih&t clear of tlie 

Lord^s will I shciild fee lotli to,gOj for • my heart ysanis cm my 
amt and he? little @;ieSj and that, poor waaderiag lamfe./ Hetty 
Sorrel* IVe feeeii much drawa oat la prayer for her of late^ drA I- 
look oa it as a tokea that, lireremaj foe -mercy la store fcr iier»” 
^®G©d cTant said Seth,- ^®Forl doaM Adames heart is so set 
on tier, ii€ili iie¥€r tam to arijfoody else; sad yet it \\d go to mj 
heart If 'he was t® marry lierj for I canas thiak as she'd make him 
happ)7. It^s a deep mystery— the way the heart of maa ferns to oce 
woman oat of all the rest he’s seen F the worlds and malies it easier 
for him to work ,ss¥ea year for li&e Jacofe did for Rachel^ soofler 
titan feaT/e aay other womaa for W asklag"* I often think of them 
vjordSs ^ And Jacob sesired seven years for Eacliel ; and fiiey seemed 
to him fcttt a few days for the love he had to liss’F I know those 
words \id come feiie with laej Dinahj If $0 be jon’d give .me hope 
as i miglit win joe after seven years, was over, I know yota 
tliiiils a hasbaad fed' foe taking up too mtsch your 
feecaase Si Pan! says^ * She- that’s maiTied careth for' the things 
of the world how she may please her hnsfeand’ | aad smj happen 
yoali thffik me over-boM to spea.k to yon about It after 

wliat you tcM s® o’ yonr mhid last Satnrdaf* Bst Sfee been 
tliinkmg it ©ver again by night aad fey day^ ssd I’ve pmjed sot 
to be blinded by my own desires^ to think wliaf s only good far 
me must fee good fo? jm too. And it seems to me there’s more 
tests to your .,marry Isg than ever you caa iad against it 
For St. PaEl says as plain as can fee in aapther place^ wili 
that C« ycmiger vTomen ssixjj bear chiMresij gnide the hoiise^ 
give aoae c'ccssion ta tlie adversary tO' speak reproaclifiilly’-; 
aaci theiii Hwo are better than ©aefe and that holds good with 
marriage as well as with other things. For we should be. 0’ 
one lisart and" o’ one mind, Diaali, We feotli ser/e tlie same 
Master^ rsad are striving after the same gifts ; and Fd sever be 
the liiisbafid to make a claim os yon as eosM interfere with your 
doing t 3 ie work God has fitted you for, Fd make a diits asd 
feod ifldoor and cmt^ to give you more libeiij— more than you can 
have' mw^ for youVe, got to get your own Hvhig aoW| and Ifet 
stroag enough to work for -us feotk’® \ ^ 

When Seth Imd oace : begun ;to- forge his ^ suit; lie. west fea 
mniestlys, and almost feamediy^ lest -Bmah should speak, some 
fkciswe word before he -had; poured forth at! the ergainents he 
•liad prepared. His cheeks bec^e tohet as -he went on^ Ms laM 
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gray eyes filled with teat$^ and Ills voice trembled as fee spoke 
the last sentence* They had reached one of those very narrow 
passes between two tali stones which perfomieci the office of a 
■ stile la ■LoamsMrej aGcl- Dmah paused ■ aS' she isnied towards >Setli" 
and saidj m her tender bat calm treble notes— 

*^Set!i Bede, I thank you for your love towards me, and if I 
could ttimk any man as more than a Christian brother, I think 
it would be you. But mj heart is not free to marry* That is 
good for other women, and it is a great and a blessed tiling* to 
be a wife and mother ; but *as God has distributed to every man, 
as the Lord hath called every man, so let feisn walk/ God has 
called me to minister to others, not to have any joys or sorrows 
of my ov/a, but to rejoice with them that do rejoice, and to weep 
with those that weep. He has called me to speak His word, and 
He has greatly owned my work. It could only be on a very 
clear showing that I could leave the brethren and sisters at 
'Snowfield, who are favoured .with .very little of this world^s good.;-, 
wiiere. the trees are few, so that a child might coaat 'theffiL,. 
there^s, very hard living, for- the poor in the winter,, ,,It lias, been 
given me to help, t© comfort, and strengthen the little’ lock there, 
and to call in many wanderers ; and my soul is filled with these 
things from ' my rising up till my lying dowa. My life is too 
short, and God’s work is too great for me to think of making a 
home for myself in this world. IVe act tumed a deaf ear to 
your word®, Seth, for when I saw as your love was given to me, 

I thought it might be a leading of Providence for me to change 
my way of life, and that we should be fellow-helpers ; and I spread 
the matter before the Lord. But whenever I tried to fiz my 
mind oa marriage, and our living together, oilier thoughts 
always came in— the times when IVe prayed bf the sick and 
dying, and the happy hours IVs had preaching, when my heart 
was filled with love, and the Word was given to me abundantly. 
And when IVe opened the -Bible for direction, IVe always lighted 
on some clear word to tell me where my work lay. I believe 
what jou say, Seth, that you would try to be a help and not 
a hindrance to my work ; but I see that our marriage is not 
GodV Witt— He draws my heart another way. I desks to live 
and die without husband or .children. I seem to have no room 
ia my soul for wants and fears of my own, it has pleased 
God to fill my heart $0 full with the wants and suferiEgs cl 
Hi3 poor piopie/’ «r 
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Sefii was to'iabfs to _ reply, and they walked oa a silence* At 
iastj as they were nearly'' at the yard-gate, he said— 

“¥/elI, Dinahi I misst seek for .strength to bear It^ asud to 
endure as seeing Him who' is InTlsible. Bat I feel azow^ how weak 
aiy IHtli Is* It seems as if, when- you are gone, ! could never 
joy in asything any snore. I think it’s sometliiiig passing fee love 
of woraen as I feel for yon, for I could be content without your 
marrjriiig' sne if I could go and live at SaowSeld, aad fee near 
yosL I tsaisted as the strong love God had glvea me towards 
you was a leading for as both; but ^ it seems it was only meeat 
for aiy trial. Perhaps I feel more for yon thaa I ought to feJ for 
any creature, for I often can’t help saying of you what the tiynia 
sajs-^ 


III darkest shades If sh© appsar, . , ; ■■ .;;:p ^ 

My dawsmgr Is ksgtia j . .. ^ 

;Shs'ss,cay.soii!’S'bri^ht monii»gr*staft'';', . 

: Asdshe:.my--dsing.SBii*f ■' - 

That” may be wrong, and I am to be taught oetten But you 
wouldn’t be displeased with me If tlimgs turned out so as I could 
leave this country and go to live at SnowSeld 

Seth; but I counsel you to wait patiently, and not 
lightly to leave your own country sad kindred. Do nothing 
without fee Lord’s clear bidding. Ifs a bleak and barren 
country tliere, aot like this land of Goshen joaVe been used to. 
JKfe mustn’t be ir; a tetry -to Es and choose our owa lot | we must 
wait to be giiMecId^ 

you’d let me write you a letter, Dinah, if there was 
anything I wanted to tel! you.’’ 

sure; let me know if you’re I© aaiy trouble. You’ll 
be continually la my prayers.*’ ' , 

They had now reached tlie yard-gate, and Seth said, won’t 
go ffl, Dinah, so ferewelL*^ He paused and hesitated after 
she had given Mm tier hand, and then said, ® There’s no knowing 
but wiiat you may see things different after a while. There may 
be a new leading/® 

Let as leave tSiat, Seth. It’s good to Iks only a moment at 
a time, as IVe read ia one o£ Mr. Wesley’s books. It isn’t for you' 
and me to lay plans ; woke nothing to ' do but to obey and to 
furiisi' Farewell/* \ ‘ 

Dinali pressed liis hand wife rather a sad look ki her lovijig eyes, 
and then passed tliroiigli the gate, while. Seth taraed away to walk 
Hagerkgly lionm But instead' ciC^?;ing fee direct road* he chose to 


tHra 1}ack aloiiE the aeMs tliroag^ wkcli lie aaa 


lai alrea,?!*' 


passed ; and I tMak Ms Iske liaea liaacikerclilef was very i¥et witi 
tears loa^ before lie bad made up Ms mind that it w-ss time for hki 
to set his face steadily homewards, lie was bat three««aa:d-tweiity 
aad had onljjast learned what it Is to love— t© love with that adora- 
'lioa Vifliidi a yoimg man gives to a woman 'whom lie feels to be 


mmciommss 


mais mQj ax’e mere waves ana nppies lo aa ttsiatnoniable oceaa of 
love aad beaaty our emotloa in its keenest mocient pasi 
ezoressiofi into silence, our love at its his-liest fiood rashes 


Tk 

it to maite 02 
eatre of green 

where a crowd os rougn men Esu wearj-amriea women aranK m 
a faith which was a rudimentafy culturey which linked their 
ttioiights wltli the pastj lifted their Imagination above the sordid 
details of their own narrow liveSj aad suffused tlieir soeIs with 
the sense of a pitying^ loving, inhaite Presence, sweet as siianaier 
to Hie houseless needy. It Is too, possible that to some of sif 


Methodism k many fashionable 'quarters, 

. That would be a pity I for I cannot pretend tiat Setli and Dkali 
?i?ere anything else . than Methodists— not Indeed of that modem 
type which reads quarterly reviews and attends In chapels with 
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dreams aM Yisioas ; tliey drew lotSj aad soiigM for Divine gttidairce 
by operiiiig* tlie Bible at Isazard ; liaviiig" a literal way of interpreting' 
the ScriptareSj, vM.ch is mt at all' ssncUoned by approved commen- 
tators; aad it is impossible for, me to represent tlieir cfiction as 
correct^ or tlieir instruction as liberals Still— -if I have read religious 
lilstci'y arigM— faitiii liopej aiii4_ charity 'have not always been found 
in a direct ratio with a sensibility to the three concords ; siid it is 
possible^ tliaak Eeavea I to have very erroneous theories and very 
sublime feeliiigs* The raw bacon which clumsy Molly spares from 
her own scact3r store^ that she may carry it to her neighbour's 
child to ” stops the' may be a piteously meScacious remedy ; 
but the' generoiis stirring' of neiglibouriy kindnesS' that prompted 
the deed has a beneScent radiation that is not lost* 

Considering tliese things^ ive can hardly think Dlnali and Seth 
beneath our sympatliyj accustomed as we may be to weep over the 
loftier " sorrows of hsromes in satin boots and crinolinei and of 
heroes riding fiery horses^ themselves ridden by still more fiery 
passions* 

Poor Setia S he was never on horseback la his life esscept oncej 
^yheo he was a Httle ladj and Mr. Jonathan Burge took him up 
heliiadj telling Mm to hold on tight- and instead': of barstijag 'Out 
into wild accusing apostrophes to God and destiayj he is iresolvingj 
ashs now walks homeward under the solemn starlights to- repress^ 
Ills sadnessj to be less bent on having his own will| aad to ive 
more for others^ as Dinah does* 

CHAPTER IV* 

Home, and its Sorrows, 

A GRBESI valley with a brook running tliroiigii it^ full almost 
to cveriowlng mrith the late fains; overhung by loxv stooping 
willows* Across this brook a plank is throv/Gj and over ttds 
plank Adam Bede Is passing with his undouMing step^ followed 
close by Gyp with the basket; evidently making his way to the 
tliatdied house^ with a stack of timber by the side of it| about 
t'went^r yards up the opposite slope. 

' The door of the house is open, and an elderly woman is looking 
out ; but siie is not pla.ddly contemplating the evening sunshine ; 
she has been watching wi&'diia, eyes the gradually ealarging 
»eck which for the last few s&utes she has been quite sure is hef 






darling soa Adam. Bede 'lows lief soo wltii tlie Io¥e 

of a woman to wlioia ' her first-bora 1ms come late la life. Slie 
is an aaxiottSj spare, yet.'yigoroas old woman, dean as a snowdrop. 
Her gray liair Is tmned neatly hack imder a pure linen cap wltli 
a black band round it j lier broad cliest is covered witli a buff 
neckercliief, and below this you see a sort of abort bed-gown made 
of blue-clieckered linen, tied round the waist and descending: to tlie 
kips, from whence there is a -considerable length of liasey-wolaey 
petticoat For Llsbeth is tall, and in other points too there is a 
strong likeness between her and her son Adam. Her dark eyes are 
somewhat dim now — perhaps from too much crying — but her 
broadly -marked eyebrows are still black, her teeth are sound, 
and as she stands knitting rapidly and unconsciously with her 
work-hardened hands, she has as firmly-uprlght an attitude as when 
she is carrying a pail of water on her head from the spring. There 
is the same type of frame and the same keen activity of tempera- ' 
meat m mother and son, but it was not from her that Adam 
: got: well -filled brow and - his expressiofi ■ of large-hearted , 
^ Intelligence. 

■•Family likeness has often- -a 'deep, sadness In it.,- . ■.Natare,,. tlmt great. 

[ tragic dramatist, knits us together by bone and muscle, and divides 
US' by the subtler web of our brains ; blends yearning 'and repulsion ; ; 
and ties us by our heaxistrings to the beings that jar us at every 
movement. We hear a voice with the very cadence of our own 
uttering the Ihoughts we despise ; we see eyes— ah I so like our 
mother^s— averted from us in coM alienation | and our last darling 
child startles us with the air and gestures of the sister we parted 
from in bitterness long years ago. The father to whom we owe 
oiir best heritage— the mechanica! instinct, the keen sensibility to 
harmony, the unconscious skill of the modelling hand— galls us, and 
puts, us to shame by his daily errors ; the long-lost mother, whose 
face'" we .begin to see to ’the glass as our own wrinkles come, 
once fretted our young 'souls with her anscious huiaoiirs and irrational 
persistence.’ • 

It is such a fond anxious motherts voice that ym hear, as Llsbeth 
says— ' ' ‘ , 

“Well, my kd, itis gone seven by ttf clock. Tiice allays 
stay till the last chlM*a born. Thee wants thy supper, 111 warrand. 
Where’s Seth? gone arter some o ’s clmpellk’, I reckon?*’ 

> “Ay, av, Seth’s at 'no harm, mother, thee mayst be sure. , But' 
where’s father ? ” said Adam' quickly, as he entered the house and ' 
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glanced Into tlse room ©e 'the “left hatidj ¥^Mcli was csed as a 
workshop. “Sastft lie ■ done the cofSa for Tlioler? There®© the 
stuff staadlag Just as I left it this mommg/* 

“Done the colSa?^® sMd 'Lisbethj followiag Mmj, arid kiicHag* 
Esiiriterriiptedlyj though she' looked at her son ¥ery anxiously. “ Elij 
my ladj he went aff to Treddies'oa this forenoon j an aiver 
come back. I doubt he®s got to th’ Waggin Overthrow’’^ agslad’^ 

A deep Sush of anger passed rapidly over Adames face* He said 
nothings but threw off his jacket^ and began to roll up his shirt-sleeves 


“What art goia* to do^ Adam?®^ said the mother^ with a tone 
and look of alarm, “Thee wouldstoa go to work again^ wFout 
ha’ki'^ thy 'bit 0" supper ? ■ 

Adattij too asigxy to speak, walked into the workshop. But liis 
mother threw down her knitting, and, hErrjing after Mm, took hold 
of Ills arm, and said In a tone of- plaintive remonstrance— 

“ Nay, my ilad, my lad,! thee munna go wi^cut tliy supper ; tl»re’’s 
the taters wf the grayy la ®eiB, just as tliee llk*st I saved ’em o® 
purpose for thee. Come an® ha® thy supper, come/® 

“Let be!®® said Adam, impetuously, shaking her off, and 
seizing one of the planks that stood against tfie wall. “ It’s fine 
talking about having supper when here’s s coffin promised to he 
ready at Brox’oa by seven o’clock to-morrow morniag, and ought t© 
ha® been there now, and not a nail struck yet My throat’s too full 
to swallow victuals.®® 

“Why, tiiee canstna get tha coHn ready,®® saM Llsbetli. “Tliee 
®t; work 'thyself to death. It ®ud take thee ail night to do ®t/® 

“W^hat signifies how long It takes me? Isn’t the coffin 
promised? Can they bury the man without a coSJa? Fd work 
my right hand off sooner tlian deceive people with lies f that way. 
It makes me mad to, think on ®t I shall ovemm these doings 
before long, Fve stood enough of ’em/® 

Poor Lisbeth did not hear this threat for the first time, and if she 
had been wise she; would have gone away quietly, and said nothing 
for the next hour. {jSut- on© of the lessons a„. woman,. m.ost...xagk 
learng^^^^Eevff to to 'a ii -ancr y Pf a dmnfcea man. ^ Lisbeth. 
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mn mtvf me to ditircli^wdi tfeee :aot tu follow im I 
sbaaaa rest F mj grave if I domia see t|i£$ at tlF Iasi; aa,^ how's 
they to let tliee know as J^tii a»dyia®s if tbee gone a, vrorHa^ 
distant partSj aa^ Seth belike gone arter thecj and tliy feytlier not 
able f hold a pea for hand sliakin®j besides aot kiioiifiif where 
tliee art Tliee muw forgie tliy feytlier— tfies ' mcaaa be' ' so bitter 
again’ tiiai. He war a good feyther to tliee afore fee took to tlf 
drink. He’s a clever workman^ an’ taught thee tliy trade, reraeiEbef;* 
aa ^ ’s nlver g-en me a blow nor so much as an III ward— aOj not 
even la ’s drink Thee wonldstaa ha ’ni go to th” workhiis— tliy 
own feyther— aa’ him as was a fine-growed man a.a’ liajidy at 
iverythlrF amost as thee art thjserij £ve aa twenty ’ear agO| when 
tliee wast a bafeby at the breast.’’ 

Lisbetl'fs voice became louderj and cliokcd with sobs t a sort of 
wail^ the most irritating, of all sounds where real sorrows are to 
be borne, and real work to be done. Adam broke In impatiently. 

“Nov/, mother, don’t cry, and talk so. Haven’t I got enough 
to.w&itme without 'tbat?- -^Wliat’s tlF use o’ telling me things as I 
only think too much on every day ? If I diclna tlikik on ’eiri, why 
should I do as I do, for tSie sake o’ keeping things together here ? 
But I hate to be talking where if s no use : I like to keep ray breath 
for doing instead o’ talking.” 

•“ I know thee dost things as nobody else ’ud do, my lad* But 
thee *t allays so hard upo’ tliy feyther, Adam. Thee think’st 
nothing too mucli to do for Seth : thee sriapp’st me ap if iver I find 
faut wf th’ lad. But thee \ so angered wF thy feyther, more nor 
w? anybody else,” 

“Tliafs better than speaking soft, and letting things go the 
wrong mmy, I reckon, isn’t it? If I wasn’t sharp with Mm, he’d 
sell every bit o’ stulf F th’ yard, and spend it on drinls* I know 
there’s a duty to be done by my father, but it isn’t mj duty to 
encourage him la runsaiig headlong to ram. And what has Seth 
got to do with it? The lad does no harm as I know ot But leave 
me alone, mother, and let me get on vntli the work.” 

Lfebeth dared not 'say any more ; but she got up and called Gyp,- 
thinking to .console herself somewhat for Adam’s refusal of the 
sapper she had spread out In the loving ei^pectation of looking 
at him while he ate 'it, fey feeding Adam’s dog, with extra liberality. 
But Gyp was watching Ms master with wrinkled brow^ afid ears 
#rect, pirgzleii at this unusuM course of iMngs; aad though he 
glanced at Lisbeth when she called him, and laovec! his fore-paws 
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wfei! kmwmg that slis was toitisg him to sappciV^*'^^ 
m a divided state of rnlsidg sad remained seated un his liaaactieSj 
again fixing his eyes anxiously oa his smster* Adam noEced Gyp^s 
meatal conSictj and though his anger 'had made Mm less tender thaa 
usual to liis mothefj it did not -prevent him from caring as much as 
usual for his dog» ¥^e are apt to be kinder to the brutes that love 
US than to the womea tliat love us, ^ Is it because tlie brutes are 
dumb ? 

Gjrp; gOj ladP® Adam said, la a tone of eacouragmg 
command; and Gypj, apparently satisfied that duty and pleasure 
were one, followed Lisbeth into the house-pkce. 

But no sooner had he licked up his supper than he went back to 
: Ms master^ while Lisbeth sat 'down, aloae to cry over her knittmg*: : 
Women who are never bitter and resentful are often tlie most 
qiienilous; and if Solomon was as wise as he is reputed to be, I 
fee! sure that when he compared a contentious woman to a continea! 

' dropping on a very rainy day, he had not a vixen ia Ills 
fury with long nails, acrid and selfisM Depend upon it, he meant a 
good creature, who had so joy but la the happiness of tlie loved 
ones whom she contributed to make uncomfortable, pitt&g hj all 
the tM»bits lor - them, and, spending' -.aotlimg ■ ©a ^ herselfi ''Such: a 
:: woman as Lisbeth for example— at ©sice patiest sad ■ compkinmg, • 
self-renoancsng and exacting, brooding the livelong day over what 
happened yesterday, and what is likely to happen t©»morrow, and 
crying very readily both at the good and the evil But a certam awe 
mingled itself rnth her Idolatrous love of AdsnSg and when he said, 
Leave me alone/' she was always silenced. 

So the hours passed, to the loud ticking of the old day«dock and 
the sound of Adanfs tools. At last he called, for a light and 
draught of tvater ,{beer was a thing only to be iflrmik on 
holidays), and Lisbeth ventured to say as she took it In, ^*Thy 
supper Stans ready for thee, when thee 

Boana thee sit up, mother,” said Adam, In a gentle tone. He 
had worked off his anger now, and whenever he wished to be 
especially kind to his mother, he fell Into hts strongest native 
accent and dialect, with which at other times his speech was less 
deeply tinged. see to father when he comes home; maybe he 

woiina come at all to-night* I shall be easier if thee *t F bed,” 
**May, III bide til! Seth com^. ■ He wonaa be long now, I 
reckon,” 

It was then past oiae by the, dodk, which was always in advance 


of iie day,^ aad before tt'faai'stmck tea tlie latcis wa® lifted# aad 
,Set!i entered* He 'Md beard tke sound _ of the toois as lie was 
approacMag* . - 

**Wiiyi ’aiotber/’^’fae said* *^bow Is it as fatlierV* working’ so 

none tbj feytber as is a~work!n®-»— ttiee aiiglit know tliat 
wqU aaoof if tlij liead •wama fall o* cbapelliii®— it’s thy brother as 
does iverythiag# for tfcere^s nlwer aobody else f way to do 

Lisbeth was going onj for she was not at all afraicl of Seth^ and 
usually poured into Ms ears all the qaeraloissaess which was 
repressed by her awe of Adam. Seth had never m Ms life spoken 
a harsh word to his motherj and timid people always wreak thsir 
peevishness on the gentle. But Seth# with m anxious look# had 
passed Into the workshop, and said— » 

<'*Adciy# how's this? What! father’s forgot the coffin 

lad# tli’ oM tale; but 1 shall get it done,” said Adam, 
looking up, and casting one of Ms bright, keen glances at his 
brother. ”¥/hjt whafs the matter with thee? Thee 't In 
trouble/® 

Seth's eyes were red# and there was a look of deep depression 
on Ms’ mild face. 

^^Yes# Addy# but lt% what must be, borne, and can’t be -helped. 
Why, thee 'st never been to the school# then ? ” 

School? no; that screw can wait,” said Adam, liammeriag 
away again. 

Let me take my turn now, and do thee go to bed,” said Seth. • 

*^No, lad, Fci rather go on, now Fm In harness. Thee 't help 
me to carry It to Brox'oa when it's done. FIl cal! thee up at 
sunrise* Go and eat thy supper, and shut the door, so as I ma 3 m’t 
heat mother's talk.” 

Seth- knew that Adam always meant what he said, and was 
not to be persuaded into meaning anything else. So he tarsaed, 
with rather a heavy heart, into the house-place. 

“Adam’s niyer touched a bit o* victual slM home lie's conic,” 
said LIsbeth. . “I reckon ‘thee *st hed thy supper at .some o’ thy 
Metliody folks.” 

“Naj, mother,” said Seth, ^^Fve had no supper yet” 

■“Come, then,” said Lisbeth, “but donna thee ate the fetors, for 
Adam hill happen ate ’em If I- leave 'em sfennla’. He loves a Mt 
o' taters h.a’ gravy. But he’s been so sore an' angered, he wouldn't 
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ate for ail Vd piittsa 'em hf for Iiim* iltf he’s 

heea a tlireateriirf to go away agis/^ slieweot ea^ wiiimperisig*;; 

Fm fast sure hell, go some dawnln® afore Fai aii^ aker 
let me know afcreli&cdj aii^ he’ll setter come back agala whea occe 
be’S'goae, An® Fd better siwer' ba’ had a son, as is like ao other 
body’# soa tor tlie deftness aa’ th’ haadiaess^ aa^ so looked oa by 
th’ grit folksj an’ tali aa® apright like e poplar treeg aa’ me to 
be parted from hira^ an/ islver'see ’m no more/’ 

“Coaiej mother, domia gricTe thyself ia vma/* said Seth, in a 
sootlimg- wicfc ®*T!ise ’st not 'half so good reason to think as 
Adam ’ull gc^ away as to think he’ll stay with thee. He may say 
such a thing when he’s in wrath-— and he’s got excuse for being 
wratliinl sometimes — bat his heart ’nd never let him go. Think 
how lie’s stood by us all when it’s been none so easy— paying his 
savings to free me from going for ''a soldier, an’ tiireia’ his earnins 
- into wood far father, when he’s got, plenty o’ uses for his money, 
and many a young man like liim hid ha’ been married and settled 
before now. He’ll never turn round and knock down his own- 
work, and forsake them as it’s been the labour of his life to 
stand by,” 

"Doaaa talk to me about % marr’inV* said Lisbeth, crying 
afresh. He’s set ’s heart on that Hetty Sorrel, as ’ull elver 
save a penny, ar/ ’ui! toss up her head at % old mother. 
to think as he might ha’ Mary Burge, an’ be took partners, 
an® be a big' man wi’ workmen under, him, like M ester Burge 
—Dolly’s toid sue so o’er and o’er again—if it warna as lie’s set 
’s heart on that bit of a wench, as is 0® no more use isor the 
gillyflower on the wall. An’ fee so wise at bookin’ an® figurisi*, 
aa’ Slot to know no better aor that!”, 

mother, thee kiiow’stwe caima love just where other folks" 
’lid Iia\!^e us* There’s nobody but God can control the heart of man. 

I could ha’ wished myself as Adam could ha’ made another choice, 
but I wouldr/t reproach him for what fee can’t help. And Fm not 
sure bat what he tries to o’ercome it But It’s a saatter as he ■ 
doesn’t like to be spoke to about,, and I can only pray to tlie Lord ■ 
to -Mess and direct liiai.” 

thee ’t allays ready enough at prayin’^ but I donna see as- 
thee gets aiucli wi’ thj praying Thee wotna get double earnlns^o’ 
this side Yule, Th’ Blethodies ’ll niver make' thee half the man thy 
brother Is, for all they’re a*-taakm’ a preacher on thee.” . 

“It’s par% tmtii thee speak’st .there, -'mother, '’’said Seth,. mf!d!y ; 
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Adaafs iir before Moj' to *e toe iriore for pe t!haa I ew do 
for Mill. God distributee teleiits to e¥ery maa accordiag as He sees, 

good. Bat tliee. ’imstfia imdemllf^.-prajer. , .Prajer brkg 

moiiey^ tat it brkga m what m moiiey caa buy— a power to keep 
from skj and be content with God^'s wlllj v^’hate¥er He may please 
to send. If thee wonidst pray to God to help thee^ and trust in His 
goodness, tliee wouMstna be so tmeasj about things. ” 

' “ Usialsy? fm F' tM right on to be analsy. ' Ifs T/el seeis oa 
tkee what it is aiver to be imalsy. Tliee gi' away all tlij earnias, 
and niver be imaisy as thee ^st aotlim^ laid up agaitf a rainy day. If 
Adam had been as aisy as thee, he'd niver ha* had no money to pay 
for tliee. . Take no thought for the morrow— -take no thought— that's 
what the® 't allays sayin* ; an' what comes oa *t? V^y, as Adam 
lias'to^'take'tlioEght for' 

** Those are the words o' the Bible, mother,'' said Seth. They 
don't mean as we should be idle. They mean we shouldn't be wer« 
anxloiss: 'and', 'worreting-'-oursekes ^ about ^ whaf II happen to-morrowr:^ 
bat do' our duty, and lea^e the rest to God's will'' 

- “Ay,, ay, that's the 'way wi' thee t thee allays makes a peck" o® tSaj, 
own words out o® a plat o' the Bible's. I donna see how thee 't to 
know as ^take ao thought for the morrow' means all that 
when the Bible's such a big book, an' thee canst read all thr o% aal:- 
ha* tlie pick o' the texes, 1 eaima think why tliee dostna pick better:' 
words as doaaa mean so much more aor they say. Adam doesna 
pick a that 'n ; I can usderstan* the tex as he's allays a-sayiif^ * God 
helps them as helps theirseas."* 

“ Nay, mother," said Seth, “ that’s no text o' the Bible. It comes 
out of a book as Adam picked up at the stall at Treddles'on, It was 
wrote by a knowing man, tat 0 ver-»worldlyj I doubt Kowefei"*, 
that saying’s partly true | for the Bible tells us we snust be workers 
tog ether: with God.” . ■ . 

« Vi/ellj how'ta 1 to know? It souns like a tex. But what's tli' 

_ matter wi' th' lad ? Thee *t hardly atiis' a bit o* supper. Dostna 
meaii to ha® no more nor that Mt o' oat«cake ? Aa* 'thee lookst as 
white as a lick o* new bacon. What's tli' matter wl' thcc ? ” 

“ Hothiag to mind about, mother; I'm not hungiy. Fll Just look 
in at Adam again, an* see if he’ll let me go on with tlie coffin,” 

®*Ha’ a drop o* warm broth?” said Lisbeth, whose motherly 
feeling now got the better ©f her “ nattering ” habit “ Fll set two- 
three sticks a4lght in a minute.”’ 

**Nay, mother, thank thee; thee ¥ery good,” said Setk 
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griitefiilly ; eacoera^ed % this toiicli ©£ ter^ieraass^ he went 
ou : Let sie pray z hit with tliee for father^ aad Adaai^ and all 

as~lt1I co:nfort tliee, lisppea* more thsu tliet thiak^st/'*'' 

“ Well;, F?e actliiif to say again’' it'*® ■ ^ 

Lishethy though disposed always to take the negative side la her 
ccriversations vdth Seth, had a vague sense that there was some 
comfort ai'id safety is the fact of Ms piety, and' that it somehow 
/eliieved her from the trouble of any spiritual transactions oa her 
own behall 

. So the mother and son knelt down together, sad Setli prayed for 
the poor wandering father^ and for those who were sorrowing for 
him at home. And when he came to the petition that Adam might 
sever be called to set up his tent lis a far coaatry, ts'ut tha.t liis 
mother aiiight be cheered and comforted bj his presence all the dajs':^ 
of her pilgrimage, Lisbeth's ready tears ^o¥t?ed agaia^ aad she wept 
aloud®’' 

When they rose from their knees, Seth went to Adam agak, and 
said, Wilt only lie do¥im for an hoar or two^ and let me go on the 
wliile ? 

” HOj, Setfe, m. Make mother go to bed, and go tliyselfF® 
Meantiffie Lisbeth .had dried her eyes, and now followed Seth, 
holding soraetl’iing in her hands. ' It was the browtt^aad-srelloW' . 
platter containing the baked potatoes with the grary in them, 
and bits of meat which she had cut and mised among them. 

. Those:' were - - dear tliises, when - whea'len- . bread , and .fresh'- .meat' 
were delicacies to ¥?orkIsg people. She set the dish down rather 
timidly ea the fceEcli by Adarnk side, and said, **Thee canst 
pick a bit while thee *t , workiah Fll bring thee .aaother drop 
o® water.” . ' . 

**Ay, mother, do/® said Adam, kindly, 'TV getting veiy thirsty.” 
Iq half as hour all -was qisiet ; bo sound was to be heard in the 
house but the load ticking of the oM day-dock, and the ringing. of 
Adam's tools. The night was very still ; when Adam opened th.e 
door to look oat at tvrelve o'clock, the only motion seemed to be 
ia the glow'Mg, twinkling -stars ; every blade of grass was asleep. 

Bodily liaste aad eaieftioa, - 

at t he , ... merc y of oar feelings and ’ imagiiialipnj and. It was so 
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He saw .how 'It Woulft.'-he to-siorrow movmtg^ when lie liad 
carried the co^si' to.Broxton and was at hoaie agairi^ !iawg 
Ms breakfast: Ms father perhaps would come in^ ashamed to 
meet his soap's glance“«-woBld sit dowii® looking’ older and more 
toitciing tham lie hM”dose the cionilng bdbrejj and hang: down 
his head, examining the Eoor-qiiarries ; ¥irlii!e Llsbeth ask 

him how lie supposed the cofia had been got ready^ that fee 
i;iad slinked off and left nndoaei for Lisbeth was always the first 
to utter the word of reproach, although she cried at Adasii.’'s 
severity towards his father 

it will go on, worseMiig and worsenmg/^ tfioiiglit Adam; 
^Hhereb no slipping uphill again, and no standing still when 
once you’ve begun to slip down**® And then the day came back to 
him when he was a little fellow and used to run by his father’s 
side, proud to be taken out to work, and prouder still to hear 
his father boasting to his fellov^*- workmen how “the little chap 
had an uncciminon notion o* carpentering®®* What a fine, active 
fellow his father was then! When people asked Adam wlios«^ 
little lad he was, ha had a sense of distinction as he answered, 
“Tm Tliias Bede’s lad” — he was quite sure everybody knew 
Tliias E'ede: didn’t he make the wonderful pigeon-house, at- 
Broxton Parsonage? Those were happy days, especially when . 
Seth, who was three years the younger, began to go oiit working 
too, and Adam began to- be a teacher as well as a learner. But 
then came the days of sadness, when Adam was some way oa ' in 
his teens, and TMas began to loiter at the public-houses, and 
Lfisbeth began to cry at home, and to pour forth her plaints la the 
hearing of her sons. Adam remembered well the night of shame 
and anguish when he first saw his father quite wild and foolish, 
slioutiag a song out fitfully among his drimken companions at tlie 
Waggon Overthrown. He had nm away oace when he was 
only eighteen, making his escape in the morniiig twilight with a 
little blue bimdle over Ms ^ shoulder, and Ms “ uiensiiratiott book” 
in his pocket, and' saying to himself very decidedly that he could 
bear the vexations of home no longer— he would go and seek his 
fortiiae, setting up his slick at the crossways and bending his 
steps the way it ‘ fell. But by the time he got to Stoniton, the 
thought of his mother and Seth., left behind to endure everythiiig 
without him, became too importunate, and his resolution failed him; 
He came back the next day, but the misery and terror his mother had 
gone through in those -two' days had haunted her ever since. 
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Me I ** Adam ssid t© iiimself tQ-mgk% that inust laever kapp^ia 
again. It Vd mskt a poor balance whea mj doings are cast up 
at tlie lasts if my poor old 'motlier- stood tlie wrong side. Mjr 
back's broad eaougli and 'Strong enotigli; I steld be so better 
titan, a coward to go away and leave tlie troubles to be borne by 
them as aren't lislf so able. ^ They tha t are strong ought to ^ bear 
the _ infirmities of those that are weak, and "SSr"^ plSse^ 

• selves/ ' There^s a text wants nS' SnSi'to^sSow’t ; it shines by Its 
iig'M. It's plain eiiongh jom get into the wrong road i’ this 
life if you nxii after this and that only for the sake o' naakiog 
things easy and pleasant to yourself. A pig may poke his nose 
into the trough and think o® nothing outside it ; but if youVe got a 
man's heart and soul in you, you can't be easy a-making your owa 
bed an® leaving tlie rest to. He on the stones.’ Nay, nay, FI! never 
slip 'my aeck out o' the yoke, and leave the load to be drawn by 
the' weak 'uns. Father's a sore cross to me, an 's likeiy to be for 
many a long year to come. What then ? IVe got the health, and 
the limbs, and the sperrit to bear it** 

At this moment a smait rap, ,as if with a willow wand, was 
given at the house door, and Gyp, instead of barking, as might 
have been expected, gave a loud howl. Adam, very much startled, 
went at once to the "'door and opened it. Nothing was there: all 
was Stills, as when he opened it an hour before : the leaves were 
"motioaless, ' and the thC/- stara ■ showed tlie placid: fielda oS'.,' 

both sides of the brook quite empty of viMble life. Adam walked 
-romid the house, and still saw nothing except a rat wliich darted , 
into the vrood^shed as he passed. He went k again, wonderkg ; 
the sound was so peculiar, that, the moment he heard it, it called up 
the image of tlie willow wand striking the door. He eouM hot 
help a Ittle shudder, as he remembered how often his mother had 
told him of just such a sound coming as a sign when someone 
was dying. Adam was set a man to be gratuitously siiperstltioiis ; 
but he had the blood of tlie peasant in Mm as well as of the 
artisan, and a peasant can no more help believing in & tradiHoaal 
superstition than a horse can help trembling when he sees a camel 
Besides, he had that mental combination which is at once hitaible- 
in the region of mystery, and keen m the region of knowledge t it ^ 
■was tlie depth of Ms reverence quite, as much as his hard dominoa-* 
sense, which gave him his disincHnatiqn to doctrinal felifioa, and 
he oftea checked Seth's argumentative spiritsialisai by saying, “Eh, 
ifs a big SBfsteryi tliee,,know’st.bttt- little about it'* ,Aiid ft 
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timlAdsm was at o^ca pesietratifig aiii cr-aduicyriS* If 
a iiew biii!diaf !md falksi down ax/i lie liad bean scld tfiat; vMs 
was a divins judgmantj lia would to/e sa^j, ^bWIa^j’bs; but tlie 
bearing* o'* tlie roof and walls wasa^t rlglitj else It woiildrdi; ba* 
cciiie cio-^ 7 si ; ” jet lie be!ie¥ed m dreams and progs osticsj and to his 
dyis,g day lie bated bis breath a little v/lieii lie tok! Hit story of 
the stroke witli the willow wand. I tel! it as he toM itj cot 
attempting to reduce it to its catHral eleineiits : in otir eagoraoss to 
explain impressioasj we often lose oar hold of the sympathy that 
con j prebends tliesi. 

Bat lie had the best antidote against laiaginatwe dread ia tlie 
necessity for getting on with the coiln^ and for the next ten 
minutes his 'hammer was ringing so rniinterraptedlf that other 
soaadSj, If there ware anjj might well be d¥erpow^ered. A pause 
cames however^ when ’ hs had to take up tls ruler;, and mw s.galn 
came the strange rap^ and again Gyp howled. Adam was at the 
door "wltliont the loss of a moment ; but again all was stilly and 
the starlight showed tliere was notlilag but the dew*!aden grass 
In front of the cottage, 

Adam for a moment thoaglit sncomfortobly about Ms father ; but 
of late years he bad never come home at dark hours from 
^ Treddleston, and there was every reason for feelieving that he was 
then sleeping off liis dnmkeimess at the Waggon Overthrov/n* 
Besides, to Adam the conception of the future was so inseparable 
from the painful image of his father, that the fear of any fafcal 
accident to him ¥/as excluded by the deeply-infixed fear of his 
continual degradation. The next thought that occurred to him 
was one that made him slip off his shoes and tread llghtisr upstairs^ 
to listen at tise bedroom doors. But both Seth and his mother were 
-breathing regularly.:-' .. 

Adam came down and set to work agaia, saying to himself, ” I 
woak open the door again. If s no use staring about to catch sight 
of a sound, Wiaybe there’s a world about os as we caa’t see, 
bat tM ear’s quicker than the eye, and catches a sound (tom ’t 
now and then. Some . people think they get a sight on too, 
but they’f® mostly folks whose eyes are not nmcli use to at 
amythiag else. For my part, I think ifs better to see wh.on your 
perpendicular’s true, than to see a ghost”” 

Such thoughts as these are apt to grow stronger and stronger 
as day^light qneflches the candles and the birds begin to sing; 

&e time the red sualight shone on the brass nails that formed the 
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&a ‘lid's .!'>! of llie cof&j aaj Hngemg tern flic 

soiaac! cf Eie T/aad irms merged in satisfaction tlial: 6ao worla 

■was dcaie and tiie promise jedeemed There was no need tc 
cal Se% for lie was slreadj moYing @¥erliea4 and preseatli- 
came do'wastalrs* 

lsi4” said Aclasij as Seth made Ms appearance^ “the 
cofiafs doiie^ «id we can take it over to Brox'oaij, and he back 
ag«dii before 'half after sis* FI! take a moatlifel o® oat-cake^ 
and tliea well be oil” 

The co'Sin was soon propped on the tall shoulders of tlie two 
brothers® sad they were making their way^ followed close bj Gypj 
oat oi the little wood-yard into the lane at the back of the house. 
It was but about a mile and a half to Broxtos over the opposite 
slopei sad their road wound yotj pleasantly alosg lanes aad across 
fields^ where ‘£lie pale woodbines and the dog-roses were scenting 
the hedgerows® and the birds were twittering and trilling ia the 
tail liaff boughs of oak and elm. It was a strangeiy mingled 
picture—tlie fresh joutls of the summer snoraingj with its Eden^-Iike 
peace and lo'veSinesSi the stalwart strength ©f the two brothers in 
t'heir rusty worJsdng clothes® and the long cofBn on tlieir shoalders. 
They paused for the last time before a small farm-liOEse outside 
^ .the' 'Tillage' of Brositon, By six o’clock the task was dones,'-the 
colSa asiled down® and Adam and Setli were on tliek way home. 
They chose a shorter way homeward® which would take them 
across fee fields and the brook la front of fee house, Adam had 
iiot mea'doned to Seta what had happened k fee night® but 
lie still retaiaei siiScieat iiEpresslon from It himself to say — 
“Setlij larlj if fatlier isn’t come home by the time weVe had our 
breakfast® I think it’ll be as well for thee to go over to Treddlesfon 
aad look after lilm® and thee caast get me fee brass wire I want 
Mover irfiad about loskg an hour at fey work ; we caa make that 
up. What dost say r ” 

“ Fm williiig®’’ said Setli« But see what clouds have gathered 
since we set out Fm tHaking w© shall have more rain. Iff! be 
z sore time for tif haymakiag If fee meadows are fiooded again. 
The brook^s fine and Ml mwi another day’s rain hid cover fee 
plai&s and we should have to go round by fee 
They were coming across the valley '.now, and had entered fee 
pasture throngli whicli the brook ran, 

• ‘‘*Why® whafs feat sticking against., fee willow?” costkaed 
Sstl% begiiiaing to walk faster. .AdamlS' heart rose to Ms mouths 



file TOgae aiisletf about 'fatlier was cliarg'etl lEtci a gree: 
dreads ' He aiade ao answer to Setli, but raa forward.^ preceded by 
Gypj who began to ’'bark 'aaeasily ; and ia two siiomeats lie w&s 
at tlie bridge, 

Tliis was what the omen meaat^ then! Ascl the gmj>h$lrzd 
fatliefs of whoal he had thouglit with a sort of hardness a few 
hours ago, as certain to Ih/e to be a tliom la his side^ \ms perhaps 
even tlien stnaggliag with that watery death. This was the first 
thought that fiashed through Adaa'/s coascieace, before he had 
time to seise the coat and drag out the tail, heavy body, Seth 
was already by Ms side, helping him, and when they had it 
oa tlte bank, the two sons m the first moments knelt and looked 
with mute awe at the glazed eyes, forgetting that there was need 
for action— forgetting everythmg but that feeir" ’father lay dead 
before them* Adam was the first to speak, 

**F11 run to mother,” he said, m a loud whisper, ^^111 be back 
to thee la a minute/^ 

Poor Lisbetfe was busy preparing her sons' breakfast, and tlieir 
porridge, w&s already/ steaming oa the fire. Her kitchen always 
looked the pink of cleanliness, but this morning she was more than 
usually beat on makiag her hearth and breakfast4ab!e look 
comfortable^ and inviting.- ; 

** The lads hill be fine^ an* hungry,” she said, half aloud, as she ’ 
stirred the porridge. ' It’s a good step to Brox’oa, an’ it’s Iiimgry 
air o’er the hi!! — wi’ that heavy coffin too. Eh I if s header now, 
wf poor Bob Tlioler in’t Howlver, fve made a drap more 
porridge nor common- this momin’* The feytlier ’nil happen come 
in arter a bit Hot as hsi! ate lauch porridge. , He swcillers 
sixpeanortli o’ ale, an’ saves a hap’ortli o’ porridge — thafs Ills 
■ way , ■0^ layk^by ■ m I Ve told Mm many a tone, an^ rax., 

likely to tel! him again afore the day’s out Eh I poof moii,- he 
takes it quiet enough ; there’s no denyia’ that,” 

But now Lisbeth heard the heavy of a ranniag footstep 

on the turf, and, turning quickly towards the door, she saw iidara 
enter, looking so pale and overwhelmed that she screamed aloud ’ 
and rushed towards him before he had time to speak. 

Hush, lEotherj” Adam said, ratlier hoarsely, don’t be frightened* 
Father’s tumblei! into the.-. water. Belike v?e may bring liirn round 
again. Seto and me are going to carry him k. Get a blanket, 
and make it hot at the fire.”- 

la reality Adam^w-as ebiivinced that his father was dead, bat 
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lie ksew tliere was m other way of repressiii,^ his saothei’s 
impetuous vjalliag grief than hj occupying her with some actwe 
task whicli had hope ia it« 

He ran back to Seth, and the two sons lifted tlie sad biirtliea 
ifi. Iieart-strickea silence- The wide-open glased eyes viexe gray, 
like Serif Sj md had once -looked with' 'inild pride oa the boys 
before whom Thtas had lived to hang his head in shame* Setlf s 
chief feelings was ' awe -and distress at- this ,suddeii ■.•»iiaicliin.g,,awt4.y,, 
of his father’s s«l ; hut Adam’s mind rushed back over the past 
111 a fioad of relenting and pity. ^reat Reconciler,!! 

has ccme* it is never our tenderness that we_repent^ of® 
ssven^f^;' * , 


BBFC^SB" twelve o^clock there had been, some heavy, storms- :-px- . 

raia, and the water lay is deep ’ gutters oa the sides o£ the 
gravei'-walhs ia the gardes . - of Srestea I^aisonage j the , great 
Provence roses had been craeliy tossed by the wind and beaten by 
the raia, and ai! (die delicate-stemmed border-flowers had been 
dashed'down and stained with the wet soil, A melancholy, morning 
—because it' was nearly time hay-harvest should begin, and instead 
of that the meadows were likely to be flooded. 

Bat. people who have pleasant homes get indoor eajoyaien'cs that 
they would never thi& of bat for the rain,' K it had not been a 
morning, Mr. Irwiae would not have bean in the dining-room 
playin**- at 1:11633 with his mother, and he ioves both his mother 
and chess quite well enough to pass some cloudy hours very easily 
by their help. Let aie take you into that dining-room, and show 
you the Rev. Adolphus Irwine, Rector of Broston, Vicar of 
Hayslope, and Vicar of Blythe, a pluraHst at whom the severest 
Chmch reformer would have found it difficult to look sour. We 
will enter very softly, and stand stiil in the open doorway, without 
awaking the giossy-brown setter who is .stretched across the 
hearth, ""with her two puppies beside her; or the pug, who is 
dosing, with his black muzzle aloft, Kke a sleepy president. _ 

The room is a large and lofty one, with an ample snuUioned 
oriei window at one end; the walls, you see, are new, and not 
jPt painted; but the furniture, ttidugh originally of an expensive 
sort is old and scanty, and . there is no drapery about the window. 
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Tlje erimsoa clotfi large dkliig’4ab Is %my t!ireacfeai‘% 

tii 0 !igli it coatraste ple^aally esoiigiii wife tlie dead hm of fee 
plaster ea fee mlkf tills slotfi tliere is a, massif silver 

waiter wife a 'of 'water on It^ of tlis same pattern as two 

larger ones tliat are propped up oa fee sidebo«a*cl witti a coat»of*afEi.s 
coGspicuous in their ceate You suspect at osice feat the ifiiiahi- 
taats of tliis room have lnheritei! more blood than wealthy and 
would aot be surprised to Snd feat Mr. Irwke had a fiaely-cat 
iiostrl and upper lip ; but at preseat we can only see feat he 
has. a broadj, fiat back aad an abimdauce of powdered hair;, all 
thrown backward aad tied behind with a black ribboa— a bit of 
coaservatisia in costume which tells you tliat he is not a young 
man. He vwi perhaps turn round by and bjj and ia the meantinie 
we can look at that stately old lady^ Ms mother^ a bsautiful aged 
bfisnette^ whose rich^-toned complexios is well set off by the 
complex wrappings of pure white cambric and lace about her 
head ani! seek She is as erect m her comely esnbonpoiat as a 
statue of CereSj and her dark fece^ with its delicate aquiline nose, 
firms pOTd mouthy and small. Intense black eye, is so keen aad 
sarcastic la Its expression tliat you instinctively substitute a pack 
of cards for the chess-men, and imagine her telling your fortune^ 
The small brown hand with which she is liftiiig her queen Is laden 
with pearls, diamonds, and turquoisesj and a large black veil Is 
very carefully adjusted over the crown of her cap, and fails in 
sharp contrast m the white folds about her*tteck» It must take a 
long time to dress that old lady in the morning I Sat it seems 
a law of nature that she should be dressed so ; she is clearly one 
of those children of royalty who have never doubted their right 
divine, and never met with anyone so absurd as to question it 

** There,.- Dauphin^ tell me what that Is?” says this magnificent 
old lady^ as she deposits her queen very quietly and folds tier 
arms# should be sorry to utter a word disagreeable to yow 
feelings,** . . ' ■ - ■ 

*®Ah4--|r©ii witdr-mofeer, .you sorceress! How Is a Ckistaln 
i»aa to win a game off you? . I\ should have sprinkled the board 
with' holy water before we began. YouVe not woa that game by 
fair means, now, so dmft pr^end -it.” 

yes, thafs what the beaten have always saM of great 
conquerors. Bat see, feere^s the sunshine falling on the board, to 
show you more clearly what a foolish move you made with that 
pawn. Come* shall I give you anotlier cliaace?^® 
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- « I shall jm to yaa? own coasclefices now 

It’s clearaig ap=, V^e mast g© ,asd plasli ap £ie mud a littiej 
amstift TMs’was adcfressed to tlie brown setter^ 

wlio tiad jimiped ap at Use sound o£;&e voices aud laid Iser siase 
la SB iaslrmating way oa Iset master’s leg* But I must go 
aps'Sairs fest aad see Anne. I" was called away to Tlioler’s 
funeral just wlieii I was gomg before.*^ 

If s of no iisey cMM ; she can’t speak to you* Kate says she 
has one of lier worst headaches this morningf® 

“ Oh> she likes me to go and see her just the same ; she’s sever 

■ too ill, to care about that’’ - ■ 

If joa ksoijv Iiow ffiscli of humaii speech is mere purposeless 
impulss of habitj you will sot wonder when I tel! you that this 
ideEtical objection had bees made, and had reeled the same kind 
of answers mmj hundred times la the course of the fifteen years 
that Mr* I mine’s sister Anne had been aa invalid. Splendid old 
ladiess who take a long time to dress k the aiomiag, have often 

■ slight sympathy with sickly daughters. 

But ■sfliile Mn Irwine was still seated, leaning back la Ills cliaifj 
and stroking Juno’s head, the servant came to the door and saidj^ 
If you please, sir, Joshua Raam wishes to speak with you, if 
you’re at liberty,®® 

Let him- be shown In here/® said Mrs. Irwiae, taking up her 
kiiittisg, I always like to hear what Mr. Rana has got to say. 
His shoes will be dirty, but see that he wipes them, CarrolL” 
la two minutes Mr. Rann appeared at the door, with very 
defersEtial bows, which, however, were far from conciliating Pag, 
who gave a sharp hark and ran across the room, to reconnoitre. the 
stranger’s legs; while the two puppies, regarding ■ Mr. . Raaii’s 
pfomiBent calf and ribbed worsted stockings from a more seiisiipiis 
pgkt of view, plunged and growled over them in great enjoy- 
aient Meantitiie, Mr. Irwtine turned round Ms chair and saM-r*. 

“Well, Joshua, anything the matter at Hajslope, timt youVe 
come over this damp morning. ? ' Sit down, sit doY#n. Hever 
Eiiad iie dogs; give them a friendly kick, Here^ Pijg, you 

.rascal!” , . . 

It is very pleasant to see some /men turn roimd; pleasant as a 
sadden rusM of warm air in winter, .or. the' fiash of^ fireliglit'-ln the 
diill - dusk Mr. Irwlae was one ,of :t!iose men. He bore the 
srime sort of resemblance to' !iiS-,m©tlier; that our loving memory 
of afrleiiifs face often hears'to'lheJ face 'itself : .the lines were'.ali 
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more generous, tlie smile brighter, the expression heartier* If the 
oiitEne had been less finely -cat, his face ciiglit have been called 
jolly ; but that was not the -right,, word for its mixtBre of bQrskommh 
and d,istinction. 

Thank yoiif re¥ereace/^ ans¥/ered Hr* Rana^ eiideavoiiriiig to 
look caconcemed about his legs, but shaking them alteroateiy 
to keep off the puppies | ®^ri! stand, if you please, as more 
becoining, I hope I see you and Mrs. Irwine well, and Bliss 
Irwine— ail* Miss Anne, 1 hope as well as usual.” 

® * Yes, J oshua, thank you. You see how blooming my mother looks* 
She beats us younger people hollow. But whaf s the matter ? ” 

**Wliy, sir, I had to come to Brox^on to deliver some work, 
and I thought it but right to cal! and let you know tlie goins-oa 
as there's been f the village, such as I hanna seen i' my time, 
and I’ve lived In it man and boy sixty year come St Thomas, 
and collected the Easter dues for Mr. Stick before your reverence 
cornev'lnto the parish, and been ,at the ' ringk^ o' every . bell, . and ^ 
the. diggia' o’ every . grave, and' sung i’ the «qiiire long .afore Bartle.: 
■Massey ■■comeTrom' ' nobody 'knows- ..where, wi’ his- ,counter-*siaglii’:.: 
and: 'fine .^anthem^^ as- .-puts ■■ everybody out but- himseif~‘~otte. taMa* . 
it up after another like sheep a-bleatia' i’ the fold, • I know what 
belongs to bein' a parish clerk, and I know as I should be wan'fcla®- 
i’ respect to your reverence, an* church, an’ king, if I was f allow 
such goins-on wl'out speakin'. I was took by surprise, an* 
knowed nothin' on it beforehand, an' I was so fiustered, I was 
clean as if Fd lost my tools. ,I hanna slep more nor four hour this 
night as is past an' gone ; an' then it was nothin' but nlglitiiiarei 
,^,as.".feei^' me. worse nor^wakin'.” 

’^^Why, what m the world is the matter, Joshua? Have the 
Athieves^been at the church- lead again ? ” 

“Thieves I no, sir— an* yet, as I may say, it is thieves, an' a- 
tMevin* the church, too. If s the Methodisses as is like tp get th” 
upper hand i® th® parish if your reverence an* his honour, Squire 
Domiithorne, doesna think well to say .the word an' forbid it 
Not as Fm a-dlctatia* to you, sir ; I'm not forgettk* myself so far 
as to be wise above my betters. Eowiver, whether Fm wise or no, 
that* s neither here nor there, but what IVe got to say I say— as the 
foting Methodis woman, as is at Mester Poyser’s, was a-preachin® 
atf a-»prayk* on the Green last night, as sure as Fia a staanitf 
afore your reverence now.” 

Preaching on the Green I” said Mr. Irwine, looking surprised 
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blit sereae* Wliaty that pale pretty young woaiaa Vm seen 
at Poyser's ? I saw slie was a Methodistj or Quaker^ or sometliiBg 
of that sort, by tier dress,, but I dldu^t know sbe was a preaclier*^® 

a true word as I say^ sir/* rejoined Mr* Rann^ compressing 
Ids moiitli into a seniicircular foriUj and pausing long enough to 
'iii-dicate three notes of exclamation. , *^She preaclied oa the Green 
last eight; and slie*s laid hold o* Chad’s Bess^ as the girFs been 
F its welly iver sin*/* 

Wellj Bessy Cranage is a liearty4ookiiig lass ; I daresay she’ll 
come round agaiiij Joshua. Did anybody else go into fits?’* 
v. sirj ' I caana say as they did. ■ But there’s no kiiowia* wli&tll 

comes if weVe t* lia¥e such preachins as that a^goin* oa ivery week, 
—there’ll be no Imn* F th* village. For them Methodisses -mate^ 
folks believe as if they take a mug o* drink estry^ an’ make their- 
selves a bit comfortablej tlxejll have to go to hell for *t as sure as 
they’re bom, Tm not a tipplin’ man nor a drunkard— nobody can 
say it on me— but I like a extry quart at Easter or Christmas timei 
as is aatkai when we’re going the rounds a-singia’j aa* fo&s offer 
’t 'you : foiv or when' rm -a-co!iectin* the- dues:; aiF ,1 Hke a, 

. pint : wF' ' my pipe; an* , a neighbourly ■. chat. -.at WIester Cassoa’s: now 
:aii* theflj for I was brought up F-- the Cliurchj- thank'^ Godj . aa’-ha*' 
'.■been a. parish clerk this two-an’«thirty years I should fciao¥»r what 
the church religion is,®* 

what’s your advicOj Joshua'? What do you think... should 
•be done?” ' 

Weilj yoiar reverencej f m not for takin* any measures again* 
the young woman. She’s well enough if she’d let alone preachin*, 
an’ I hear as she’s a-goia* away back to her own country soon. 
She’s Mrs. Peyser’s own niece, an’ I donna wish to say what’s 
anyways disrespectful o’ the family at th® Hall Farm, as Fve 
measured for shoes, little an’ big, welly iver sin’ IVe been a shoe** 
maker. But there’s that Will Maskery, sir, as is the rampageousest 
l\€etliodis as can be, aa’ I make no doubt it was him as stirred up 
th’ young woman to preach last night, an’ he’ll be a-bringin’ other 
folks to preach from Treddies’on, if his comb isn’t cut a bit ; an’ 
I think as lie should be let know as he isoa t’ have the snakin’^ aa* 
niendia’ d’ church carts an* implemens, let alone stayin’ I’ that house 
an’ yard as Is Squire Donnithorne’s,” ’ ’ , . • 

®®Weii, but you say yourself, Joshua, that you never knew 
anyone come to preach on the Green before ; why should you think 
they’ll come again? The IVIethqdists don’t come to preach in Htfle 
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like Hafsloi^a w&er^ iiere¥> only a liaiidfiil of labsiirers# 
loo tired to Jistea to ’tbenii : Tliey siiglit almost as well go asd 
preack on tlie Biiit0ii Will Masker^!' is no prcaclier 

I tfelak»” 

“ Nayjf sITj, lie^s no gift at stringla® tlie words together P/Foiit 
book; lif/d be stuck fast like a co¥/ ¥ day* But lids got 
tongue enoiigli to speak disrespsctfal about '^s acelsoorsj, for lie said 
as I v/as a blind Plmrisee— a-»iisia® tlie Bible F that way to irid 
nicknames for folks as are fits elders betters l—aGd mdiaf s worse^ 
kfFs been heard to say very uabecomia^ words abont your reverence ; 
for I could bring them as 'nd svirear as lie called yon a Miimb dog/ 
arf a Hdie shepherd/ You'll forgfe me for saying siicli things 
over again/® 

Better m% better notg Jcstma. Let evil words die as soon as 
they're spoken. Will Maskerj might be a great deal worse fellow 
than lie is. He used to be a wild dmakea rascal^ aegiectiag his 
work and beating his wllbj they told me; sow he's thrifty and 
decentj, and he and his wife look comfortable together, II yen can 
bring me any proof that he interferes with his iieighboiirSj and 
creates 'any distnrbancej I shall think it my duty as a dergyamn 
and a 'magistrate to interfere. But it wouklift ^ become wipe 
people, like you and be making a lass about trlSes^ as If 
thought the Church was in danger because Will Maskety lets las 
.tongue wag rather foolishly, or a young w^oniaa .talks la a serious 
way to a handful ©f people on the Greea. must and let 
live/ Joshiiaj k religion as well' as in other things. You go oa 
doing your duty, as parish clerk and sexton, as well as yoiiVe 
always dom it, 'and making those capital thick boots for your 
neighbours, and things won't go fax mTcisg la Hayslope, depend 
upon it/® 

“Your reverence Is verf good to say s© ; atf Fia ssnsable as, ■ 
you not livin' i* the parish, there's more upo® my shoulders.’® 

be sure ; and you must mkd and aot lower the Church itt 
people^s eyes' by seeming t© be frightened about it Cor a little 
thing, Joshua. I ’shali trust t© your good sense, now, to take m 
'notice at all of what Will Maskery says, either about you or me, 
Ydu and your neighbours can go on taking yoar pot of beer soberly,, 
when you've done youir day's- .work, like good churclisBea ; mid if 
Will Maskery doesn't like to join you, but to go to a prayer-meeting 
at TrcddiestoE histead, let him-r -that's ao business of yours, so long 
as he doesn't hinder doing, what you like* as to 
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|ieo|>!e tafliig a few idle. words aboiit we mast mt ffjJjad 
any mere tliasi tbc oM elmrck-steeple isiinds rooks cawiiig aboat 
it ¥/ill Maskery comes t© cIsEfck' eyerf Saaday afteiiioosj, and 
does Ms wlieeiwriglif s teskess steadily in tlie ¥{/eek“-dayS| and as 
long as lie dees tkat lie must be let alone/^ - 

sir^ blit when lie comes to diarcli» he sits aif slialies Iiis 
head^ aa’ looks as sour aM as coxj we're a-siagia'j as I 

sfioaid like to fetch him a Tap across the jov/h—God forgi'e me 
.—ail* Mrs. Irwiaie^ aM yotir re^erencej too^ for speakiif.so afore 
yoii^ An® he’ said as oar Christmas skgm® was ao better aor the 
cfacklin® ©' thorns under a pot®® 

Weils lie's got a bad ear for miisiCj Joshua, Wliea people 
haire woodea heaclSj you kaowj it can't be helped. He won't 
bfkg: the other people is Hajslope roued to Ms opioloa^ while 
f oa go ofl sifiging as wel! as you do.'® 

*^yeSj, sir^ but it turns a man’s stomacii f hear the Scripture 
misused ¥ that way. I know as much o* the words o’ the Bible as 
he doeSj an' could say the Psalms right through i’ my sleep if 
you was to pinch me ; but I know better nor to take 'em to say my 
own say wl\ I might as well take the Sacrimeat-ciip Ii©ffl.e and 
use it at meals/’ 

That’s a ^eiy seasiMe remark ©f yours^ Joshua j as I said 

Willie 'Mr. Irwine was speakings the sound of a booted step 
and the clink of a spur,, were heard on the stone Soor of the 
entmnce-lialls^ and Joshua Rann moved hastily aside from the 
doorway to make room for someone who paused therei and said, 
is a ringing tenor voice— 

** Godson Arthur— may he come 

come In, godson!” Mrs. Irmne answered, la the deep 
lialf-masciiline tone which belongs to the vigorous old womaHj^ and 
there entered a young gentleman In a riding-dress, with his right 
arm la a slkg; whereupon followed that pleasant confusion of 
iaughhig Isterjectioiis, and hand-shakkgs, md ®*How are yon’s?” 
mingled with Joyous short barks and wagging of tails on the 
part of the canine members of tlie family, which tells that.ihe 
visitor is ©a the best terms with the visited. The yoiiag gentle- , 
man was 'Arthur Donnlthomej' known 'lit Hayslope, variously^ , as 
"the young squire/* ‘heir,*’; and "the captain,” He was 
only a captain in tlie Loamshire - Militia | ‘but to the Hayslo^se. 
tenants he was more mteasely a ^captain, than all the young* 
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geiitlemett of tiie same task m tils Majesty's regalars—lie mishom 
tliem as tlie planet ‘Jupiter ©iitslikes the Milky Way. If you 
want to know more particularly how lie lookeds cal to your 
femeinbraiice some tawny-whiskered, brown-locked, dear-corn- 
pisxiottsd young Englishman whom you lia¥e met witli la a 
foreign to¥/fl, and bees proud of as a fellow-coiiiitryfiiaa— well- 
washed, hlgii-bred, white-handed, yet looking as if he could deliver 
well from tlie left shoulder, and ioor his maa i I will not fee so 
niEcIi of a tailor as to trouble your Imagination with the difference 
of costume, and insist on the striped walscoat, long-tailed coat, sad 
low top-boots. ■ 

Turning round to take a chair, Captain Domiithome said, 
don’t Jet me interrupt Joshua’s business— he has sometMng to say.” 

Humbly begging your honour’s pardon/’ said Joshua, bowing 
low,. “ tiiere was one thing I had to say to his revereac^^ as other 
things had drove out o’ my head.” . 

** Out with it, Joshua, quickly I ” said Mr. Irwlne, 

Belike, sir, you-havena beared as Thia.s.. Bede’s dead— drowaded:' 
■tMS: m ot' snore like 0¥er-aig!it, i’' :tlie ¥#ilIow -Brook,^ again’ ' 

the bridge right F front the house.” ^^Ah!” exclaimed both 
the gentlemesi at once, as if they were a good deal mterested in 
the kformation. 

^*An’ Seth Bede *s been't© me this morning to say he wished 
' sne::. tov. tell, ';yoiir':= reverence .as his . brother ,■::Adam..^ begged; of. 
particular t’ allow his father’s grave to be dug by the White 
Thorn, because his mother’s set her heart oa oa accousit of a 
-dreafH ■ as' ■ she had I an’ ■ they’d ha’ come theirseives ■ to ■ ask yoUj- 
but they’ve so much to see after with the crowner, an’ that ; an’ 
their mother’s took on so, an’ wants ’em to make sure o’ the spot 
for fear somebody else should take it An’ if your reverence sees 
well and good, I’ll send my boy to tell ’em as soon as I get 
homej and that’s why I make bold to trouble you wi’ it, his 
lionopr being present” 

♦«To' be sure, Joshua, to be sure, they shall have it I’ll ride 
round to Adam myself, and see him. Send your boy, however, to 
say they shall have the grave, lest anything should happen' to- 
detain me. And now, good morning, Joshua; go into the kitchea 
and have some ale.” ■ 

^*Poor old Tliias!” said Mr. Irwlne, when Joshua was gone, 
afraid the drink helped the brook to drown him. I should 
liaise been glad for the load ,to have been taken off mj friend 
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Adarif s slioiiiders ia a less painful way* That fias fellow lias hmn 
propping' up Ills fattier from ruin for the last Sve or siis years/* 
He*s a regular irumpj Is -Adam/^ said Captain Doariitlioraeo 
® Wkm I was a little feliow^ and Adam wm a strapping lad of 
fifteen^ aad tsiught me carpsnierin^s I mmi to tlikk if e^er I 
w&s a rich suitaa^ I would make Adam my giaud~¥mer* And I 
believe aowj he would bear the exaltation as well as aay poor 
wise man k sM Eastern stoiy* If ever I live to be a large-acred 
rnan^ Instead of a poor devil, with a mortgaged allovraiice of 
pocket-money, FB have Adam for mj right-hand. He shall 
manage my woods for me, for he seems to have a better notion 
.0f tliose thiags than any man I ever met with ; and I know he 
mmiild make twice the money of them that mj grandfather does, ' 
.with, that miserable oM Satchel! to , manages who Eaderstaads ao' 
more Efcout timber than an old carp. IVe menlioaed the subject 
to mj grandfather once or twice, but for some reason or other he 
has a dislike to Adam, and I can do nothing. But come, your 
reverence, axe you for a ride with me ? Ifs splendid out of doors 
now. We can go to Adam’s together, if you like ; but I want to 
call 'ftt tlie Hail Farm on my. way, - to-look at the whelps Poyser 
is keeping for me.” 

You must stay and have luacli Srst, Arthur,*® said Mrs. Irwliie. 
Ifs nearly tgvo. Carroll will bring it ia directly.” 

. -.■ '^M .waat 'te- go. to the Hall 'Fami, to©,”-saM Mr,-„Irwke,- to have 
aaotlier look at the little Methodist who is staying there* Joshua 
tells me she was preaching 00 the Green last night.” 

?^Oh, by Jovei” said Captain Donnithorae, kughkg, ®^WIiy, 
she looks as quiet as a mouse. There’s something rather striking 
about her, though, i positively felt quite bashful the first time 
I saw her: she was sitting stooping over her sewing In the 
sunshine outside tlie house, when I rode up and ca!le 4 out, 
without noticing that she was a stranger, ®Is Martin Poyser 
at home?’ I declare, when she got up and looked at me, and just 
said, ®IIe’s ia the house, I , believe j Fi! go and call Mm/ I felt 
quite ashamed of having spoken so abruptly to her. She looked 
like Si Catherine in a Quaker dress. Ifs a type of face one 
rarely sees among our common people.” • , 

“I should like to see the young woman, Dauphin/® said Mrs. 
Irwine. “ Make her come here, on some pretext or other.” ’ 

‘*^1 don’t know liow 1 can manage that, mother; it will hardly 
do for me to patronise a Methodist . preacher, even if she would 
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cositeal to fee |}atrmilse4;l^#^-i#Ies!iepte^^ as Will Maskerf calls 
aie. Ym slimld come hx a little sooiser, ilrtliiiri to tear 
Jostma^ deEEiicktion'of Ills neigliboiirj ¥^^111, Maskery, Tlie old 
fellow ¥/aats me to excommiiaieate tks wlieelwtig'litj and tkea 
deliver lilm over to the civil am—tliat Is to to year graadratlier 
•—to be turned out of tsonse and yard. If I ckose tci interfere la 
this biisiiiesss mw^ I might get up as prstty a story of hatred aad 
persecution as the Wlethodlsts need desire to piibusli ia tlm nest 
aiimlier of their snagaske. It wouldn’t take me mticli trouble to 
persuade Chad Cranage and half a dozen other biill-lieaded feiiows* 
that they would he doing an acceptable service to the Cliiircli bf 
liiiatlfig Wm Mastey mt of the village with rope-eads aad 
pitchforks; and then, when I had fcmishei them %vitli lialf a 
sovereign to get gloiioasly drunk after their exertioas, I slioaid have 
p»t the climas: to as pretty a farce as any of my brother clergy have 
set going k their parishes for the last thirty years^®^ 

Is really Insolent of tlie mas, thonglij to call you an ^Mle 
shepherd/ and a ^dmsb dog/®® '"said ivSrs* Irwlaes should be 
kclked to check Mm a little there. You are too easy-tesBpered| 
Daiiplim.®® 

«*‘Why, mother, yon don’t tliiak it would be a good way of 
snstaiakg my dignity to .set about vkdicatiog aiyself from iie 
aspersions of Will Maskery? Besides, Fm not so sure that they 
Gre aspersions. I aw a lazy fellow, and get terribly heavy in my' 
saddle j not to mention that Fm always spending more than I can 
' aford in bricks and .mortar, so that I get savage at a lame beggar 
when fee asks me for sixpence. Those poor lean cobblers, who 
think they can help to regenerate mankind by setting* out to preach 
in the ffiomkg twilight before they begin their day’s work, may 
well have a poor opinion of me. But come, let its have out 
^ luncheon. Isn’t Kate coming to lunch ? *® 

■ *^Miss Irvriae told Bridget to take her Iiiiich upstairs/® said 
'Carroll ; ” she can’t leave Miss Anne.®® 

**Oh, very well. Tell Bridget to say Fll go up and see Miss 
Anm presently. Yon can use your right arm cpite well now, 
Arthur/® Mr. I twine continued, observing that Captain Dosnithorne 
had taken his arm out of the sling. 

*^Yes, pretty well; but Godwin Insists on »y keeping It up 
constantly lor some time to come, I hope * shall be able to. get 
away to the regiment, though, In the begiaiiing of August If s a 
desperately dull business being shut up at the Chase la the samiatr 
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iiaoatliSj wLaa caii' iisMer Iiiiiit nor.slioo'lg'so as to mlire o«*s 
self pleasantly sleepy ia tlie mming. llc^weTO^ we are to astonish 
the eclices on trie tliirtietli' of jnlf. ' My gmadfatlisr has glYon aie 
§sirts biut'iche for oiicSj aa€'l prosulse jon'tke eatertainsiieat shall 
'be worthy of the cccasiofi* Tlie. world will not see tlie grand, epoca 
of xay Giajorltf twice» I tlmk 1 shall have a lofty tliroae for you, 
godrAiaisma^ ot ratlier two,' one oa the larwn and ariotlier in tlie 
ball-roofiij to f on may s.lt md look down upon ns like as Olyaiplaii 
goddess/' 

“I niQm to bring out mj best brocade, that ! wore at your 
ctsristeiiliig twenty years ago/’ said Mrs. Irwiiie. I think I 

sliall sec joiir poor inotlier iittisig about in her white dress, wbicli 
looked to me almost like a shroud that very day ; and it u^as her 
sliroui only three months after ; and your little cap and clirlstening 
dress were buried with her, tc©. She had set her heart on that, 
sweet soul I Thank God you take after your inotlier^s family, 
Artliar. If you had been a puny, wiry, yellow baby, I wouldii^t have 
stood godmother io you* I should' have been sure you would turn 
out a Boaiiithome* But. you were such a broad-faced, broad-chested, 
ioud-screammg rascal, I knew you were every IhcIi of you a 
Tradgett/® 

« But you might ha, we been a little too hasty there, mother,” said 
Mr« Irwlae, smiling* Don’t you remember how it was with 
’ Juno^s last pups ? One of them was the very image of its mothei*, 
but it had two ©r three of its father’s tricks aotwitlistaadiag* 
Mature Is clever eaougli to cheat even you, mother/® 

Nonsense, child I Mature never makes a ferret la the shape of 
a mastifl Yotfll never persuade me that I can’t tei! what naea ate 
by their outsides. If I don’t like a man’s looks, depend upon it I 
shall never like Mm, I don’t want to know people that look ugly 
aai disagTeeablei any more than I want to taste dishes that look 
' disagreeable. If they make me shudder at the first glance, I say 
take them away. An ugly, piggish ©r fishy, eye, now, makes me 
feel Quite ii! ; If s like a bad smell.” 

« Talking of eyes/’ said Captain •Donnitliorae, “that remilads 
me, that Tve got a book I meant to -bring you, godmaiHina. It 
- came down k a pared from - London the other day. I know 
you are foad of queer, wizard-like stories. - It*s a voluiiieof poems, 
* Lyrical Bal!ads’“s most of them seem to fee twadtllisig stuff /but 
the first is la a different style— Ancient Marhmr Is the title, 
I can hmilf make head or -tail of it as a- story, but Ifs a strasgCi 


scikiag’ thttig* Fli seni It ow to you ; and Uiere are some 
other hooks tliat goa may , lilse to see^ Irwke pamphlets about 
Asitinomknism and EV^gellcalism, whatever tliey may Ise. I 
catft Itiisk wlmt the fellow means fey seadlag such iMiigs tc 
me« Fve wnttea 'to him, to desire that from lienceforth he ¥3ill 
send me no hook or pamphlet oa saiy thing; that ends in Ism/^ 
^*WeII, I don’t know that Fm very foad of isms mysdf; hut I 
may as well look at the pamphlets; they let one see what is 
going on. I Ve a little matter to attend to, Arthur,” contiaiied 


ome an sara 


woman's voice, ana ae enierea a room so 


darkened by blinds and curtains that Miss Kate, the tliia middle- 
aged lady standing by the.. bedsMe, would act have' had: .light 
enough for any other sort ©f work liiaa tlie knitting , wlikli lay 


sponging the aching 


towards her brother and whispered, *®Doa^t speak to her; she 
can’t bear to be spoken to to-day,” Amie’s eyes were closed, and 


it was worth while to have come upstairs for the sake of doing 
that He lingered a moment, looking at her, snci then turned 
away and left the room, treading very gently—he had taken off 


off his boots, Will not think this last detail insigmiicant 


Clever imrs. 
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3cg^s liealtlij the sweet mew patterns in cotton dresses^ tlie 
ews from. Egypt^ and _ Lord Dacey’s law-siiitj wliicli was 
■ettlng poor Lady Dacey .to death. But no ©as ever tliciiglit 
t siientioiiing tte' Miss IrwiaeSs except tlie poor people la 
Sroxtoa villagei who regarded them as deep la the science 
f niediciiMj and spake of them vaguely as the gentlefolks.” 


Aniie®^ several , small urchins had a. terrified' .sense 

that she was cognisant of all their worst misdemeaiioiirsj and 
knew the precise number of stones with which they had intended 
to hit faiiner Britton’s ducks. But for all who saw them through 
a less mythka! medium, the Miss Irwlnes were quite super&ous 
existences. ;;rin'aftistic figures^ -, crowding the canvas of without: 
adequate ^effect Miss Anne,, iadeedi,. If' .her. chronic headaches: 
could have been accounted for by a -pathetic stoiy of disappointed 
iove,: might have had some romantic interest attached" to dier; 
hut no ' such/ story .had either been known or invented eoaeem”* 
kg ' her,' and^' genera! -Impressioa was quite: , la accordance, 
with the fact, that both the sisters were old maids for the 


powder, would have had tall sons aud blooming daughters— such 


! three livings no more fiiian seven hundred a-»year, and 
way of keeping Ms' spiehdM' mother mi Ms .sickly 
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slstefy mi: to mckmi a sister^ wlio 'was iisiialiy spofeea or 

mj adjective;, M siic^1a%4ilxe ease as became tlisir blttli 
aacl liabltSj, and at ''the sasiie lame promding for a fasiily crf his 
OWE— lie remamedj ^on see^ at tlie age of eight-ariiii-forty^ a 
baclielor, mt making any merit of tfiat reriimciation^ bat sa.yings 
laiigiii'iiglyj If aajcme’ alliided to 1% that fee made it an excuse far 
manj in, diligences wMdi a wife would never liave allowed liim. 
And perfeaps lie was the oslj person io the lii^iarld who did not 
think his sisters issimteresting and ssperEuons ; far liis was one 
of those large-hearted^ sweet-blooded natisres that never know a 
, Barrow or a grudging thonghti epienresa^ if you wnlk with ao 
enthusiasm, no self-scourging sense of duty ; but yet, as you have 
sees, of a sufilcieBtlj subtle moral fibre to have m aOT5*earyiag 
tenderness 'fe . ©bsenre and monotonous siifrering* It was his 
large-hearted mdulgence that made liiin igaoro Ms mother^ 
hardness towards her daughters, wiMch was 'the more striking 
from Its contrast with her doting fondness towards himself: he 
held it m virtue to frown at irremediable faiilts* 

, See the difference betw’een the impression a man makes on yoa 
when yom walk by Ms side is fajiiiilar talk, or look at Mm In 
his home, and the figure he makds when seca s»ib a lofty 
historical level, or even- In the eyes of a critlcai aeighboiir 
who tiiisiks of him as an embodied system or opinion ratlier than 
'IW a maa Mr* Roe, the travelling preacher*® stationed at 
Treddleston, had incltided Mr* Irwine in a genera! statement 
concernmg the clrnrch clergy in the suiTOitadiag district, whom 
lie described as men given up to the lusts of the fiesh and tlie 
pride of life; hunting and sliootisg, and adeniing tlieir 0 ¥#ii 
hoases ; asking what shall we eat, and wliat shall we drink, and 
wlierewitlial shall we ba clothed ? — careless of ilspemmg the bread 
,of life to thek fiocks, . preaching at best hut a carnal and soiil- 
beflttfflbEig* morality, and traSckiiig la the souls of mea by 
receiving aioney for discharging the pastoral oafice k parishes 
^ where they did not so mtidi as look oi,i the faces of Ihe people 
more than once a, year. The ecclesiastical historian, too, looking 
into parllameatary -reports of that period, finds hoaoiirable aiesnbers 
zealous for the Church, and ■ uatainted with any sympatlij for 
■ tlie “ tribe of canting Methodists/* making statements scarcely less 
iiielaiicfeoly than that of Mr. -Roe. And it is impossible ibr me to • 
say that Mr* Irwine’ was' ' Mtogetlier belied hj the generic 
classiiicatioa assigned Mm*'. .He really had ao very lofty .aims, m 
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tli4*a!cgic:s! eatin'i&iasui ^ If I wei^ dosety ^uesiiociedi, I s’ftouia 
ibe obiig£4 to coafe&s feat -lis felt -m seriens alaraas about fee 
so'isis of l‘is psrisSaioiierSs and woeM haire feouglit it a is, ere loss 
of time talk ia , a doctrinal and awafeesing maaatier to ©M 
®^Feytiier Taftj” or to Cfead Cranage the blacksmitli. 

2f ke had ia ’&©■ habit of speaking feeoreticaliy^ lie would 
perhaps have said that the mlj healtliy form religion could ta.ke 
in sncli minds was that of , certain dim but stfcffig eaio'lions, 
siifesing themselves as a hallowing inSnence over the family 
affections aad neighboBrlj duties., He ttionght the cnstom of 
baptism more important than its doctrinej and that the religious 
benefits the peasant drew from the church where Ills fathers 
worshippedj and ' the sacred piece of turf where they lay buried^ 
were but slightly dependent on a clear imderstaoding of the 
Liturgy ©r tlie semoa. Clearly^ the Rector was not what Is 
called la these days a, a earnest” mans he was fonder of cliiircli 
histofy tiaa of divinity^ and had much • more lasight into mea^s 
characters than interest in their opinions ; lie was neither 
laborioESj mt obviously self-denykgy nor veiy copious la alms- 
givings and his feeologyj you perceive, was lax. Kis mental 
palate, indeed, was rather pagan, and found a savouriness ia a 
quotation from Sophocles or Theocritus that was quite absent 
from any text in Isaiah or Amos. But if jm feed your young 
setter on raw Sesh, how can you wonder at its retaming a relish 
for imcoeked partridge in after life? and Mr. Irwine’^s recollec- 
tions of young; enthusiasm and ambition were all associated with 
poetry and ethics that lay aloof from the Bible. 

On the other hand, I must plead, for^ I have an affectionate, 
partiality toward the Rector's memory, . that lie was not vindictive 
«--aad some pliiiaathrcpists have been so | that he wm not ktolerant 
—aad tiiere is a niiaoir that some sealous theoiogkas have mi 
been altogether free from that blemish | that although he would 
probably have declined t© give his body to be burned la any 
public cause, and far from bestowing all his goods to feed tlie 
poor, he had that charity wMch has sometimes been lacking to very 
illustrious- 'viftue—lie was tender to other .meifs failings, , and 
-miwiilmg'to impute evil. He was 'one ©f those men, and' they, ate 
not the coimnoiiest, of whom we can Mow the. 'best only by 
foilowiiig them away from the market-place, the platform, and ' 
the pulpit, eateriflg with them ; into 'feeir owa homes,- hearing the 
•yoke with which they speak the- fdmg , mi aged about ^ thdi 
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own liearttistoae, and witnessing* tlieir tliouglitfni care for fise 
eYSfyday wants of everyday compsnionss who take all tlieir kindaess 
as a matter of coarse, md not as a sabject for panegyric* 

S'iicli raes, liappily,. kaYe liYed ki times x-yliea great abases 
flourisiisdj and ha^e sometimes even been the living representatives 
of the abases. That Is a thonglit wlilch might comfort ns a little 
under tlie opposite fact—tliat it Is better sometimes not to foiloxv 
great reformers of abuses beyond the tiiresIioM of tliek hcmeSo 
Bat whatever you may think of Mr. Irwiae aowy if you had met 
him that Jane afternoon riding on his gray cob, with bis clogs 
ninning beside him—portly, uprlgtit, manly, with a good-natured 
smile on bis finely-turned lips as he talked to his dashing young 
companioa on the bay mare, you must have felt that, however Ml 
he harmonised with sound theories of the clerical office, he someliow 
haiTaocised extremely well with that peaceful landscape. 

See tl;iem m the bright sunlight, interruptsd every and tliea 
by rolling masses of cloud, ascending the slope from the Broxton 
side, where the 'Mi gables and elms ©f &$ Rectory preciojiimate: 
over the iky wMte-washed^ church. ^ They will soon/' be ' In-the'': 
parish of Hayslope; the gray church-tower and village roofs lie 
before them to the left, and farther on, to the righti they caa 
just see. the chimneys of the Hall Farm, 

CHAPTER ¥L 
The Haii Farm, 

Evidently that gate is never opened : for the long grass and 
the great hemlocks grow close against It; and if it were opened, 
It is so rusty, that the force necessary to turn it on its hinges 
would be likely to puli down the square, stone-built pillars, to the 
detriment of tlie two stone lionesses which grin with a doubtful 
carnivorous affabi!% above a coat of arms, surmounting each of 
the pillars., It would be easy enoagli, by tlie aid of the nicks in 
the stone pillars, to climb over the brick wall with its smooth stone 
coping ; but by putting our eyes close to the rusty bars of the 
gate, we can see the house well enougli, and all but the very 
corners of the grassy mciosure. 

It is a very fine old • place, of red brick, softened by a pale 
powdery lichen, which has dispersed Itself with happy Ifregularitj, , 
so as to bring the red 'brick into teons of friendly companionship 
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KTffidows, a^d tlie door^piace But the windows are patched 
wooden panes^ and th‘B coor^ .1 tlimh^ is like the gute — h 
lever opeaied s how it would groan and grate against the srons 
acor if **11: were I For it is a solid, heavy, haadscriie door, and 
mast once have bebn in the habit of shutting with a soaoroas bang 
behind a liveried lackey, who Imd just sees his master and 
mistress ©S’ the grounds in a carnage and pair. 

Bat at presenc one might fancy the house m the early stage of 
a Chancery suit, and that the fruit from that grand double row of 
waiiiiiUrees oa the right hand of the indosure would fall aad 
rot among the grass, If it were not that we heard the booming 
hark of dogs echoing from great buildings at the back« And now 
the half-weanecl calves that have been sheltering themselves ic 
a gorse-built hovel against the left-hand wall, come out and set 
up^a saij answer to that terrible bark, doubtless supposing that it 
has reference to buckets of milk. 

¥€S, the house must be khabited, and we will see hf whom ; 
for imaglaatioii is a licensed trespasser j it has no fear of nogs, but 
may climb over walls and peep in at windows with kipmiity. 
Put your face to one cf the glass panes in the right-hand window : 
what do you see? A large open ireplace, with rusty dogs la it, 
and a bare-boarded floor ; at the far end, ieeces of wool stackec 
up ; in the middle of the ioor, some empty corn-bags. That is thi 
fiiriiiture of the dining-room. And what through tli® left-haac 
window? Several clothes-horses, a pillion, a spinning-wheel, asM 


mistilatioa is concerned, bears a stroag 
Greek sculpture, and especially in the total loss of its ao^e. Neat 
it there is a little chair, and the butt-end of a noy^s leather long"* 
lashed whip, 

Tlie history of the house is plain now. It was once the residenpe;^ 
of a country squire, whose family, probably dwindling down to anew; 

' 'spiiisterhood, gotf3ei"ge4 in the more territorial name of Donaithorpe* 

^ It was oace the Hall ; it is now the Hall Farm. Like the life l» 
some coaiat-town that was once a watering-place, and is 
port, where the geatee! streets are sOent md grass-grown, and 
docks and warehouses busy and resonant, the life at the Hall has 
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Plenty of life tfierel tEenglltliis is tlie drewiest tin:! a of llie yeaf^ 
Just before liay-lsai^^est 5 und It is tbe drowsiest time of tlie day toO| 
for it is ciose' Bpoa llirea *by,t!ie sns* md It Is hslf-pasl' tisree by 
Mrs. Boyser^ handsome- ei^li t-day docS^. Bui there is always a 
strC'iiger sense of life when' tlie sns Is hrilllatit after rain ^ and now 
lie is poiinag^ down Ms beamSs and making sparkles ariioiag liie 
wet straw, and lighting m every patch of vivid green moss on the 
red tiles of Hie .cow-shed, and tisraing even the muddy 'water thrat 
is flurrying along trie etiarinsl to the drain lato $1 mirror for the 
yellow-billed ducks, who are seizing the opportimltj of getting a 
drink mdth as much body ia It as possible. There Is quite a concert 
of noises: the great W!»dog, chained against the .stables, is thrown 
Into fsrioas esasperation bj the unwary approach of a cock too near 
tlie^aaoiitb of his keimel, and sends forth a thusderifLig bark, which 
is ansmrered by two fos-liOEads shut op la the opposite cow»liouse ; 
the oM top-knotted Iseas^ scfatcfiiog with tfieir chicks among fee 
straWs set op a sympathetic croaking ss tlie discemSted cock joins 
them I a sow with her brood, all veaj muddy as to fee legs, and 
curled as to the tail, throws in some deep staccato notes ; onr iTrieads 
the cakes ai'e bleating frosi the ' home croft ; and, ander all, a iiie 
ear discerns fee eostiauous hum of linman wlces. 

For the great bam-doors are thrown wide opsa, and, mm axe busy 
'there mending fee harness, under the siipemitendeace of Mr. Goby, * 
the ®*whittaw/* otherwise saddler, who eaterfcains them wife the 
latest Treddlestoa gossip. It Is certainly rather an iinfortEaate day 
that illick, fee shepherd, lias chosen for having fee v/hittaws, since 
the ffioraing temei oat so wetj and Sirs. Poyser lias spoken her 
. fflitid pretty strongly as to the dirt wli'Ich the eztra mmber of 
shoes brought Into tlie house at dlnner-tinxe. Indeed, slie 
has not yet recovered her equanimity on the subjeci:, tliougis It is 
now nearly three hoars since dinner, and the liouse-ioor Is perfectly 
_ clean again ; as dean as eveiyfefog else la that wonderful house- 
place, where the only chance of collecting a few, grains of dust 
would, be to climb 'on the salt-cofer, md put your Safer 011 the high 
manteksiielf on which the glittenng brass candlesticks are enjoying 
their summer sinecure ; for at this time of year, of course, every 
one goes to' bed while It is yet ligh^ or at least llglit mmgh to 
discern fee outline of objects afte you have braised yoar shins 
against them. Surely nowhere else conic! aa oak clock-case and 
an oak table have got , to such a polish by the haad : gennine 
** elbow polisli/* as Mrs* Poyser called it, for slie thanked God she 
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acver isad £n,| of yc.Ef ¥a 2 ms!ied rimbisli m lier hbuse* E’ettij Sorrel 
oftsii tcick tlie dpporteitf’s whaa her aunfs hack i*?as fairasdj oi 
Ico!:iiig’ at tl'ie- pieasi:ig“ reSectioa sf herself ia Ihoss polished 
saris ceSs for the sak table ms ssually bjmed up like a screea^ 
and was Giore for oraameat thaa for use ? and 'she could see iierself 
soaietiines la tlie i^rsat round pewter dishes that were raaged on 
the shelves .above tlis long deal dimier^tasle^ or ki tlie hobs of the 
gnite,i which alvmys shone like jasper^ ' . « 

Everything was looking at Its brightest at this moment, for 
the sun shone right m the pewter dishes, and from their reflecting 
sarfacss pleasant fets of light were throws oa mellow oak and 
bright brass—and on a still pleasanter object tlian these ; for some 
of the rajs fell on Dinah's flaely-sioiilded cheek, and lit up her 
pale red hair to aubiira, as she beat over the heavy liouselioM lines 
whidi she was Eieadirig for her aimt No scene couM have been 
more peaceful, if Mrs, Payser, who wm iroaiag a few things that 
stIU remained from the Monday’s wash, had not been msMag a 
frequent clLiking with her iron,, and moving to and fro whenever 
she wanted it to coo! f carrying tlie keen glance of her blue»gra,y 
eye from the kitchen fe tlie dairy, wliera Hetty was making up 
the batter, and from the dairy to the back-kitchen, where Kasc^r 
was taking the pies oat of the oven. Do not suppose, ho¥7ever, 
that M/s, Foyser was elderly or shrev/isli m her appearance; she 
was a good4ooking woman, not more than elght-aiid-tliirty, of 
fair comple/iion and sandy liak, weii-shapen, liglit-footed ; 0ie 
most conspicuous article in her attire was as ample clieckered 
linen a.prcfi, wliidi almost covered her skirt; and notkihg could 
be plainer or less noticeable than her cap asst gowup for there 
fvas .no weakness of wliich she was less tolerant than feailniixe 
vanity, and the preference of ornament to utility. The family 
likeness between her ^aiid her niece, Dinah Morris^ with the 
contrast between her keenness and Dinah’s seraphic gentleness 
4i expression^ might tisve served a paintsir as an excelleat 
sag^gestioa for a Martha and Mary. Their eyes were Just of 
the , same colour, hat a striking test ©f the difference ia their' 
operation was' seen la the demeanour, of Trip, the black-and-taa 
terrier, wheaevef that much-suspected deg unwafiiy- exposed iiim* 
self to the ffeeanf atcric ray of Mrs. Poysefs glance. Her tofigse ; 
v#as Got less keen than her eye, and, whenever a damsel came witliLn 
mx$ho% seemed to tsise up aa unflnlshed lecture, as a barrei-orgaa i 
iakes up a tans, precisely -at the- polhtwliercj it had kit oS, 
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Tlie fact faat it was 'c!juramg»day was aiiotlier reasea wlij it 
Wfts i 3 icoa¥eaieat to lia¥e fee' sad wbjy conseqaeiatljs 

Mrs. Pojser should scold ■ Molly fee liouscrxiaid with iimisiia! 
severity. To all appearance Molly had g'ot tliroiigli tier after- 
dinriGr work in sa exemplar j manner, Iiad cleaned lierself witli 
great despatclij and now came to ask, submissively, if she should 
sit dovra to tier splnaing till mllking-timee But tills blameless 
conduct,, according to Mrs, Poyser, shrouded a secret indulgence 
of aobecoming wishes, wMck she now dragged forth and held 
' ;Up to Moiiy’^ with cutting eloquence, 

, “Spiffiiiog, indeed! St isn't spinning as you^d he at, 11! be 
bound, and let yon have your own way, I never knew your 
equals for gallowsaess. To think of a geil o’ your age wanting 
to go md sit with half a dozen men I S’d lia’ been ashamed to let 
tlie words pass over my lips if Fd been you. And you, as have been 
' here: ever since last Michaelmas, and I hired yoa at Treddles’ori 
stattits, without a bit o’ character — as I say, you might be grateful 
to be hired in that way to a respecfeble place ; and you knew no 
.'fflore o’ what : belongs to work -when you .come here, than • . ihe 
,.!»awkin,,i’..,the field, , .As poor a two-fisted., thing as. .ever l.saWf. 
you know you was. Who taught you to scrub a fioor, I should 
like to know ? Why, you’d leave tlie dirt in heaps F the comers— 
anybody ’ud think you’d never been brought up among Christians. 
And as for spinning, why, you’ve wasted as much ss your wage 
F the fiax yoaVe spoiled leaniing to spin. And you’ve a right to 
feel that, and not to go about as gaping and as thoughtless as if 
you was beholding to nobody. Comb the woo! for tlie whittaws, 
indeed! That’s what you’d like to be doing, Is it? That’s the 
way with srou—thafs the road you’d all like to go, headloiigs to 
riihi. You’re never easy till you’ve got some sxveetheart as is as 
big a fool as yourself: you think you’ll be finely off when you’re 
married, I daresay, and have got a three-legged stool to sit on, and 
never a blanket to cover you, and a bit o* oatcake for your dinner, 
as three children are a-snatching atF® 

I’m sure I donna want to go wF the wMttaws/’ said Molly, 
wIiliBperliig, and quite , overcome by this Dantean picture of her 
future, ®*oa’y we ^lays used to comb fee wool for ’a at Mester 
•Ottiey’s; an’ so I just axed ye.' ' I 'doaaa want to set ey&s oalhe' 
whittaw's again ; I wish I -may never stir if I do.” 

Ottkj’s, Indeed! IFs fine talkiiig o’ wliat you did at 
Mr. Ottley’s. Your missis there might lilse her floors dirtied wF 
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^7liitta¥/s^ for wliat I know* ■ TJiara’s no knowkig wliat people 
monm like -- sne'h as IVe heard of,!' I never had a gel! 

come into mj lionse as seemed; to know what; cleanlns” ; I 
tbiiik pccpie live like pigs^ for my' pari And as to tlial: Betty as 
was dair, maid at Trends before she coane to map slieVl IirJ left tliC 
chesses without turning fro^n weck^s end to weekts ezidj and the 
dairy tliralISs I might wrote' my name on whea ! come 
do>wi 2 slfirs after mj iLnesSj as the doctor said It was liifamraatlcm 
— it was a xasrey I got well of it« And to think o* yom* knowing* 
no bettefj JHoiiyv and been here a-goin*’ F nine siiontliSj and not for 
want o' talking tOj neither — and what are you stasining there for^ 
Hike a jack as is ma dowaij Istead -©' getting your rwheel out? 
you’re a rare eh for sitting do¥7R to your work a little while 
after Ifs time to pat by*” 

” Murmur, my iron’s twite told | pease put It down to wami*”*' 

The small chirniping voice that uttered this request came from 
a little sunny-haired girl between three and fours who^ seated oa 
a high chair at the end of the Iroaing-table, vras arduously cliitchittg 
the handle of a miniature Iron wi‘th her tiny fat fist| and Ironing 
rags "'with'' aii' assiduity that required her tO'^ pat her little red ■ tongue " 
out 'aS' far as anatomy would allow* ■ ■ ^ ^ 

is ity mj dariiag? Bless your sweet face!’’’ said Mrs, 
Poyser^ who was remarkable for the facility with ijviiich s?ie could 
. relapse ,.:from her official objurgatory, tone to. one of ■ foiidaess ■ .©r' 

: friendly" converse* ' Never mind I Mothers done' her ironiisg '. 
now* She's going to put the ironing things away*” 

I tould Hke to do Into de bani to Tommjj to see de 

whittawd*” 

“Mo, no, no ; Totty W get her feet wet,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
carrying away her iron* “Run into the dairy, aa'd see cousin 
Hetty making the butter.” 

“ I tould Hke a bit o’ puin-take,” rejoined Totty, w?io seemed to 
be provided with several relays of request; at the same time, 
taking the opportunity^ of her momentary leisure to put her 
lingers Into a bow! of starch, and drag it down, so as to empty 
the contents with tolerable completeness on to the iroaing-$?ieet. 

“i)ld ever anybody see the like?” screamed Mrs* Poyser, 
rimniag towards t!ie table when ha* eye had fallen on the Mue 
stream* “The cliild’s allays I* mischief If your back’s turned a 
minute* Wimt slial! I do to you, you naughty, naughty gel! ! ” 
Totty, however, had desce.nsied from her cliair with ‘great 
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swiftness sui was i^etrcat towards tlse with a 

soit of waddling -t'tts, aM an anioaat: of fat oa tlie aape of tier 
ri 0 ck^ wliicii ffiacl© tier look like the sietsinz^rpIrGsis of a wlate 
sucking-pig, 

Tlie starcli laaYkig been wiped up by B/lollj^s lielps aad tlie 
Iroiiiag apparatus put by^ Mrs, Foyser took ap lier kaittingj 
always lay ready at haiidj and was tlie work slie liked 
fcfistj^ because she could carry it qu aEtomaticallj as she walked to 
aad fro. But now she caiiae and sat do^fo opposite Diaali^ wiioiii 
she looked at In a meditative as she knitted tier ‘ gray 
worsted ' stockiag*. 

®*Yoii look til* image ©* I’oiir aiiat Jaditlig Diiialij wlieo yon sit 
a^sewing, I could almost fancy it was thirty years back^ and 
I was a little gel! iiomej looking at Judith as she sat at tier 
work, after she'd done tli* house up $ only it was a little cottage^ 
father's wss^ and mt a big rambling house as gets dirty f one 
comer as fast as yon dean it in another ; bat for all tliat^ I could 
fancy yon was your auat Judith, only her hair was a deal darker 
than yoursj and she was stouter and broader i® the shoidders.. 
Judith and me allays hung together, though she Isai sncli §iieer 
ways, hut STOir mother and tier sever coitid agree. All I yoar 
mother Hide thought m '' she'd Imve a daughter jast cat oat 
after the very pattern ©* Judith, and leave her aa orphan^ too, for 
Judith to take care an, and bring up with a spooa when she was 
m the graveyard at Stoniton, I alla^s-s said that o® Jiidltlii as 
she'll bear a pound weight any day, to save anybody else 
carrying a ounce. And she was 'just tlie same from tlie first o' 
Sly remesiberlsg her $ it made n© difference in he?, as I could see, 
when she took to the MethocHsteg mlj she talked a hit difiereaf;, 
and wore a dlSerent sort & cap;. hut she'd never la Iier life spent 
a penny on herself more feaa keeping herself deceatd’’ 

“^Slie was a Messed woman,'* said Dmli; ^^Goi had ' given 
her a loving, selMorgsttkg nature, and He perfected It by grace, 
Ajid she was verj fond of- yon too, Aunt Rachel ^ I Ve often heard 
her talk of jm la the same sort of mray. When slie had that bad 
iliaess, and I was only eleven years old, she used to saj, ® Yoif II 
have a fiieai! oa earth m jom aunt Raclid, If Fm taken from 
yoa ; for she 1ms a kmd heart |* and I'm sure IVe fomd it so,” 

I don’t knovr.feow, child ; anybody 'ud be cimiiiag to do anytlilng 
for jroa, I tMak you’re like- the birds o’ the air, aad Ive nobody 
knows liow, Fd ha* ’been; glad to behave to ?cm like a motlier’s 
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sister^ i* yotf d coaie and live F tliis eeaatffg wliere feere^s some 
sl'ielter ami victna! for msa ani, beastj^ end foliss doii’t live oc tlia 
iia&ed hills g like poultry a-scratcliiag‘, ost a gravel bank. .And tliea 
3roa aiigiit get saarried to some decent mas^ ai’id there^d be plenty 
ready to have you. If you’d only leave oS that preselling, as is tea 
times worse tliaii anything your aunt Judith ever did. And even 
if you’^d marry Setli Bede, as i$ a poor wooi-gathering Methodist, 
ar-fi ’s never like to have a penny beforehand, I know year aacle 
’»d help you with a pig, and very like a cew, for lie®s allays been 
good-natiir’d to my kin, for all they’re poor, and made ’em welcome 
to th’ house; and 'ud do for you, FI! be bound, as nmeh as ever 
he’d do for Hetty, tiiough she’s his own niece. And there’s linen In 
■the .house as I could well spare you, for .IVe got lots o’ sheetkg 
and taMe‘“Clothiag, and towelEng, as isn’t made up. There’s a piece 
o’ sheeting I could give you as that squinting Kitty spun— she was 
a rare glri to spin, for all she squinted, and tlie chiMreii couldn’t 
abide her ; . and, you know, the spinning’s going oa coxistant, and 
there’s new linen wove twice as fast as W ©M wears out Biit 
where’s the use o’ talking, if you wonas be persuaded, and settle 
clown like any otlier woman in her senses, istead o’ WQ.&rmg yourself 
out with walking and preaching, and giving away every penny you 
get, so as yoiiVe nothing saved against sickness | esd all the tbiags 
•yoiiVe got i’ the world, i verily believe, ’ad go into a feuiidle so- bigger 
nor a doable cheese. And all because yoiiVe got actions i’ yonr.,!iead 
about religion more nor what’s i’ the Catechism and the Prayer Book/’ 
" Blit not more than what’s in the Bible, aunt,” said Dinah. 

“ Tes, and the Bible too, for that matter,” Mrs. Poyser rejoined, 
rather sharply'; “else why. shouldn’t them as Imow best what’s In 
.tlie Bible— the parsons and people as have got nothing to do 
but leam it— do the same as you do ? But, for the matter o’ that, 
if everybody was to do Eke you, the world must come to, a 
■stodstill'; for if everybody tried to do without house and home, 
aad with poor eating and drinking, and was allays talking as we 
innst despise the things o’ the world, as you say, I should like to 
know where the pick o’ the stock, and the com, and tlie best 
new-mllk cheeses ’ad have to go. Everybody ’ud be wanting bread 
made o’ tail ends, and everybody ’ud be nmning after everybody 
else to preach to ’em, istead o’ . brining up their families, and 
laying by against a bad harvest , - it stands to sense as that can’t 
be the sight religion,” . ^ 

“Nay, dear aunt, you never, heard ^ me say that all people me 
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called to forsake their -work, aijd’'tlisir fasailles. Ifs c|Uite figfit 
the land shoaM hC' ijlemgfied md sowed^ and the precious com 
stored, and the tMag$ of this life cared for, md right that people 
slioiild rejoice la their .familieSs md provide for them, so that this 
is dose in tlie fear of - the Lord, md that they are not iiamiriclftil of 
the soafs wants while they are csrhig for the body* We caa 
all be servants of God wherever onr lot is cast, but He gives 
us different sorts of. work, according* as He Sts m for it and cails 
ns to it I can no more help spending say life sa trying to do what 
I ,ca.a for the souls of others, than- you caa help 
heard little Totty cr^g at the ether end of the house; the 
voice would go to your heart, you would think the dear child 
was in trouble or in danger, and yon couldn^t rest without nmniEg 
;to help/hera^ 

said Blrs. Poyser, rising and walking towards tise door, 
know it ^isd be just the same if I was to telk to you for 
hours, YouM' make me the same answer at th’ ead» I might: as. 
weil-lalk to the riinniag brook, -and tell it to Stan* still/® 

' vTlie /caEsewmj outside the kitchen door was dry eriough'-now: 
for Mrs. Poyser to stand there quite pleasantly and see what was 
going* oa in the yard, the gray worsted stocking making* a steady 
progress in her hands all the while. But she had not beea standing 
there more than five minutes before she came in again and said 
to Dinah in rather a Eurried, awe-strickea tone— 

If there isn't Captain Donnithome and Mr, Irwiae a-comlng 
into the yard f Fit lay my life they're come to spea-k about your 
preacliing on the Green, Dinah ; it's you must answer ^em, for Fm 
dtiiiib, IVe said enough already about your bringing such disgrace . 
ipo* year unde's family. I , , wouldn't ha' minded if ■ you'd ■ been 
Mr. Poyser's own niece —folks must put up V5i' their own lim, 
as they put up wi' their own noses— It's their own flesh and blooci 
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; arid tliea aotfimg can stir you— you look like tiie 
statty tlic outside g\ Treddles’on churdij a-starla'' and a-ssrilir/ 
whether ifs fak* weather cr fouL 1 lianaa coiiiiaoa patience 
with 

By tills tisEe the two gentlemea liad reached the paiingSj aiid bad 
got down froaii tlieir liorses s it was plain they meant to come 
Mi'S. Poyser advanced to the door to meet cartsyijjsig’ low^ 

and trembling between anger with Bmah and ansiety to conduct 
herself witli perfect propriety on the occasion. For ia those days 
tlie keenest of bucolic mkds felt a ¥diisperiEg awe at tlie sight of 
the gealxys such sis of old men felt when they stood osi tiptoe to 
watcii the gods passing by in tall human shape, . 
h\.1^We!!p^ Mrs, Poyser^ how are you after. this stormy moramglf:,, 
said 'Mr, Irwiaej with his stately cordisHty. “ Oiir feet are quite 
'dry ; we shat! mt soil your heaatifti! Soor,:^^ ■ ■■■' B' ' 

Oi 2 | sifp dotf t snentioa said. .Mrs. ■ . Poyser* “ Will you aad 
the Captain please to walk into ■the'.parlour'?'^^- v ■ 

“ MOj iadeedj thank youj Mrs. Poyser,” said the Cspt.ala» looking 
...eagerly . .rouad . the' -kitGlieaj.as if his-ejs were' Seekkig' sometliiiig.' 
It coiiM not find delight in your kitchen. ' !■ think, it is the 
,'most'..cliarmhig room I know. I. should like oYerj fcmer^s . wife ■ 
't.o^ 'CGm'e^ and look a.t it for a pattern.^® 

“ Ohj youh’e pleased to say so^ sir. Fray take a seat,,®® said Mrs. 
':F.oyserj 'reMe¥ed a, H'ttIe hj this comislimeat. and the Csptain^s . evident" 
good»hiimoiirj but still glancing anssiously at Mr. Irwimp whOp she- 
sawj was looking at Diaali and advancing towards her. 

®^Poyser is not at home, is he?*® said Captain DooBithorne, 
seating himself where he could see along the short passage to the 
open daliy-door. 

“Mo, sir, lie isn®t; he*s gone to Rosseter to see Mr. West, the 
factor, about tlie wool. But there’s father i* the barn, sir, if he’d 
be of any iise/^ 

“ No, thank you ; Fit just look a.t the whelps and leave a message 
about tliem with your shepherd, I must come another day snci see 
your husband ; I want to have a consultatioii with Iiiin about horses. 
Do you know when fee’s likely to^fee at liberty ? 

' “¥/hy, sir, you can hardly miss him, eiscept ifs o* Treddles^on 
ffiarket»day— that’s of a Friday, you know. For if fee’s anywhere 
on the farm can send for him in a minute. If we’d got rM 
o’ the Scaatlaads we should have nO'Outlymg fields; and I should 
be ghd of' it, for if ever anything feappens -he’s sure to fee gone 
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to tlie Scaaitlaad^* ', TMng^ allays iappeii s© costrairiv tIseyVe' 
a ciiaace; aad ifsati "aaaatVsl'tbiisg: to lsa¥e cine Mt j'oar tea 
la one coitnly and a!!' toe rest la" aaotlier/* 

the Scimtiaads .woaM' go siixcii better witli Clioyc-shs faniij, 
especially as lie waats daify-laad, and yoa\^e got plenty. I 'tliinls 
jfoars Is tlie prettiest farm ,os tlie sstate^ tliongii; aad do you 
fcncw^ !€r& Pojser, if I were going to siarry^ and settle, I slioiiM 
be tempted to iisrn yon outj aad do ap tliis ine old lioasei and 
tiira faimier myself/^ 

OlSj sir/^ ssld Efrs. Pojser, rather alariised, “ yon woiilda^t like it 
at all As for faming, if s putting mosey into yoiir pocket wf yottf 
right hand aod fetching it out wF your left, AaS for as I caa see^ 
if s raisfog* ykfeial for other folks, md just getthig a moEtliful for 
yoarself and your children as you go along. Hot as youM fee like a 
poor aiaa as wants to get his bread t you could afford to lose as 
ffi'iscli Hsoaey as yen liked f farming | hut itk poor foa, losing money, 
I should tlilnk, triough I understand ifs what tlis great folks F 
London play at more than anything. For mj hiisfeand liearci at 
market as Lord Dacey^s eldest son had lost thousaads iipo^ tfioissands 
to the prince Wales, and they said mj lady was going to pawn 
her jewels to pay for him. But you know more about that than I do, 
sir. Bat as for farming, sir, I caima think as yoiFd like it ; and 
this hoastt— toe draughts in it are esoagh to cat you throiiglii and 
if s ai.y opinion the fioors upstairs are very rotteai and the rats f the 
cellar are beyond ari^HiingF^ 

Why, tliaf s a terrible picture, Mrs. Poyser. I think I should be 
doing yoa, a senrice to turn joa oat of such a place. But there’s no 
chance of that Fm not likely to settle for the aest twenly^ years, 
til! Fm a stout gentleman ©I forty; and my graadfolher would 
rwer consent to part with such good tenants as you.” 

“Well, sir, if he toinks so well o’ Mr. Poyser for a tenant, I wisfe 
you could put in a word for him to allow us some ae-sr gates for 
tlie Five closes, for mj husband’s been asking aad asking till he’s, 
tired, and to toink what he’s done for toe farm, and ’s never had a 
penny allow^ed him, be the times bad or good. And as IVe said to 
my husband, often aad often, Fm sure If the Captain had acytliiag 
to do with it, it wouldn’t be so. , Hot as I wish to speak clisrespectfe! 
o’ them as have got the power I’ tiielr hands, but it’s aiore tlwi 
flesli aad blood ’ull bear sometimes, to be toiling and striving, and^jip 
early and doiva kte, and hardly sloping a wlak when you He down 
for tlikiking as the cheese may swell, or the cows slip tiieir 
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calt; or ae whasit niiay grow green agak F tlie slieaf— sad after all, 
at end o' tlie year^ it's like ms if joM fceeit cooking a .feast and 
had got tlie Sffiell cf it for four paias.^^ 

MrSs Pofser^ once kaadsed into coa¥er^atiosj always sailed along 
mdtkout 3s.?.i3r clieck frora Iser prelimmary awe of tlie geatrj. Tbe 
ccsiHdeiice slie felt m owa powers of expositioa was a motive 
force that overcame sil resistaace* 

“Fm afraid I sliould only d© liarm, instead of goodj If I were to 
speak about tiie gates^ Mrs. Pojser/® said tlie Captak^ tliougli I 
assure you tliere's no man oa the estate S would sooner say a word 
for than your liiisband. I know his farm is m better order tliaii any 
other witliiii ten miles of us ; and as for tlie kitcheE/' lie added;, sroiliegj 
“ I don't believe tiierek one is tlie kingdom to beat it By the bje^ 
F#e sever seen your dairy : I must see jouf dairyj -Mrs. Peyser,” 
Isdeedj sir^ if s not M for you to go Isj for Hetty's is the 
middle o' makiag the baltexp for the dinmkg was throws latCj, aad 
Fitt rpite sslsaaied,” This Mrs, Foyser said bliisliingj and believing 
timt tl'^e Captain was really interested in her inilk-paas, and would 
adjust his opiaioa of her to the appearance of lier dairy. 

C% Fve 710 doubt if s m capital order. Take me kf ' scid tlie 
Captakj Ibiinsels leading the way^ while Mrs, Poyser follovtred. 


CEAPTEBi ¥IL 
J/io Dair^ 

The dairy was certakly worth laolikg ats it was a scene to 
sicken for wiiii s sort of calenture in hot and dusty streets— suck 
coolness suck purity^^ sucti fs^esk fragrance of new-pressed dieesej 
of firm butter^ of wfooden vessels perpetually bathed in pure water ; 
such -soft coloiiing of red earthenware and creamy surfaces^ brown 
wood and polished tin;, gray limestone and rich orange-red rast oa 
^the- hooks and hinges. ■ ■ But one " gets only 'a- 

coafiissed notion of &ese details when they surround a distrsictmgly 
pretty girl of seveateen^ standing on little pattens and roimdiag her 
dimpled aria .to lift a poasid of butter out of the scale, 

Hetty biushed a deep rose-colour when Captak Doimlthorae 
entered the dairy and spoke to her; but it was not at aii a distressed, 
UuiUs for it was iiiwrea-&ed with smiles and dimpiesi and with 
sparkles from under loag-ciided_ dark ■ eyelashes ; and while her 
aiint was discoursing to him about '’Ihie limited aaiouBt of milk that 
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Tv-ss to be spared for butter and cheese so lorig as tlie cal'ires were aot 
ail ’weaiiedj and large' ^uastity but iaferlor Quality? of siiilSx 
yielded by tlie sliortliorsj'-wlllch liad bsea boug'M on ezpermieiitj 
tog'etlier with otlier matters wliicli irmst be intefestiiag to a young 
gentleman would one day be a landlordj^ Eetty tossed and patted 
her pQuiid of butter with quits a self-possessed ^ coctiiettisli aif’s sEIy 
conscious timt no turn of her head was lost« 

There are 'parlous orders of beatiiy^ causing meai to make 
fools of tlieiEsel'^es in various stjdesj from tlie desperate to the 
sheepish ; blit there Is one order of beauty which seems made to 
turn the heads not only of men, but of all intelligent mammals^ 
e?ea of women# It is a beauty Eke that of Isitteasj or very 
smaii downy ducks making gentle rippling noises v/itli their 
soft blllsj, or babies just beginning to toddle and to engage in 
conscious miscMef— a. beauty with which you can never be aiigrfj.: 
but feat you fee! ready to crush for inability to compreliead the 
state of mind Into which it throws jm. Hetty Sorrers -was that 
sort of beauty. Her 'auntj ■■Mrs, ■ Poyserj" -who- proz^ssed^ .to 
■despise ■ all persona! attractions ■ and isteaded^ to be . the ' , severest: 
of meiitois, continually gased at charms by tlie -slyj 

fascinated in spite of herself | and after adniinstering such ' a 
scolding as naturally Hewed from her anxiety to do. well by 
her imsbaEd’'s riece— who had no mother of her own to scold her,, 
poor thing l---she would often confess to her husband, when they^ 

, were safe out of hearing, that she firmly believed, “ the 
naughtier the little hussy behavadj the prettier she loolsedh® 

It is of little use for me to tell you that Hetty\s cheek was 
like a rose-petal, tliat dimples played about her pouting lips, that 
her .large dark eyes . hid a soft rogulslmess imder their: long' ' 
lashes, and that her curly hair, though all pushed back undsf- her 
romid cap while she was at work, stole back la dark delicate 
rings on her forehead, and about her white sliell-Hke ears ; it is 
of little use for me to say how lovely vras the contour of her pink 
and white neckkerchief, tucked Into her low plum-coloured stuif 
bodice, or how the linen butter-making apron, with its Mb, seemed 
a thing to be imitated m silk by duchesses, since 'it fell in such 
charaiiiig Ikes, or ' how her browii stockings and tliick-soled 
buckled shoes lost all Hiat clumsiness which they must certainly 
have had v/kea empty of lisr foot and ankle— >of little use, ualess 
you have seen a woman who sfiected you as Hetty affected her 
belaolders, for otherwise, . though you might conjure iip the Image 
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of a lovely wcmm^ slie would not m tlie kast reserable tliat 
distracting kitten-lilss maldois. I might mention all the dkitie 
charms of s bright spring day^-bat if fou had never ia your life 
iitterty forgotten yourself In straining your eyes after the 
laoHsting larltj or la wrandeiing through the still lanes when 
the fresh-opened blossoms lit! them with a sacred^ silent beauty 
like that of fretted aisles, where wouM fee the use of mj 
descriptive catalogue? I could never make you know wlist I 
meant by a bright spring day. Hetty^s was a spring-tide 
beauty ; it was the beauty of young frisking things, rouiid-iimfeed, 
gaaifeollirig, circiinwenting you . by a false air of ^ iacocence 
iruioceace of a young star-browed calf, for example, " that,- 
feeing ■ iiadiiied for . a promenade out - of bounds, leads you - a 
-severe:/., steeple-cliase over hedge and ditchs and only comes to - a.', 
:^staii4rla, tlie.'.im^ .of a bog.. 

And tliey are the prettiest attitudes and movements into which 
a pretty girl Is thrown In making up butter — tossing 
movements that give a charming curve t© the arm, and a side- 
ward inclination of the round whits necki little patting and 
roliiag movements witli the palm of the hand, md nice adaptations 
vane!-' finishings wMcli cannot at all fee effected without -m great - 
.play-'Ol' ' the poiitiiig mouth and the dark eyes, .theii - thie. 

- butter , , itself seems to communicate a fresh ■ charm— 'it is - so , pure, , ■ 
'"SO sweet-scented; it is turned ofi the mould with such a beaiitiful 
irai-' surface, like marble m a, pale yellow light! Moreover, Hetty*/' 
was particularly clever at making up the butter; it was the one 
perforrnasee- of- hers that -tier aunt' .allowed to -'pass - 'wlthoiitv' 
severe criticism ; so she handled it with all the grace that 
belongs to mastery. 

** I hope you will be ready for a great holiday on the llilrtieth 
of July, Mrs. Poyser/* said Captain Donuithonie, when he had 
sufficiently admked the dairy, and given several Improvised 
opinions on Swede turnips and shorthorns. ®*You know what 
is to happen then, and I shall expect you to fee one of the guests 
who come earliest and leave latest Will you proinise me your 
hand for two dances, Miss Hetty ? If I don^t get your 
promise now, I know I shall hardly have a chance, for all the 
smart young farmers will t^e care to secure you.” 

Hetty smiled and felu«?hed, but before she could answer, Mrs. 
Foyser interposed, scandalised at the mere suggestion that the 
foung squire could be excluded by any meaner partners. 



sk/'^oiiVe -" Tetri’- kiia4 to'iake tlmt ef lier. Aw.d 
rr:i sr-rciy wheaei^^er joks*®' pl^as'scl to da 2 ice witli hw^ sheMI bs 
proud sad thaaikMj if ske stcbd still all tlis fsst o* tii.* CT''er4r4g'.'^ 
*^OIi no, aOj would fee too ctael to al! the otlier yoiiag’ 
felloY^s who cm. caiice. B^t fon will premise me tw-a ds.acesi 
won't you?''' tlie Captain coatinaedj detemiaed to make Hetty 
loo.: at fciia aad speak to feim, 

Hetty dropped tlie prettiest little aad stole a liait-slijfs 

fetif-coqiiettisli glance at liini as she said — 

^^Yes, thmk yon, slr*^’ 

And yon mnst bring all yonr cMIdrea, yen kaow, Mrs* Poyser | 
four little Totty, as well as the feoys, I want all the yoangest 
ciiiiclrea on the estate to fee there— all those who will fee Sne 
yoang mea and women when Fm a feald old feEow/’ 

Oh, dear, sir, that ’uli fee a long time Srst,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
quite ©¥ercome at the yonng sqoire’s speaking so lightly of 
I'jifliiself, asd tliiakiag lic^v hsi’ fensband would be Interested in 
teiriag her recount this remarkable speciaiea of high -born 
Immaur. The Captain was thought to fee “¥ery fall of Ms 
Jokes/^ and was a great favourite thfoiighoiit tlie estate on 
accoBfit of his free manners. Every tenant was quite swre 
things would be diferent when the reins got kto his ImndS"— 
fchffe was to fes a millemilai abundance of new gates, allowances 
of liffi,e, and retiims of ten per ceat, 

where is Totty to-day?’’ he said. want to see her,” 
^‘¥/liere is the little kn, Hetty?’’ said BIrs. Foyser. *^Shc 
came m hsra mt long sgo/^ 

I doiik know. She v/ent into the brewhousa to Kaacy, I tliink.’’ 
The proud mother, unable to resist the temptation to s?iOw 
her Tottj, passed at once kto the back-lsitcliea, in search of 
feeti cot, however, -wltliout misgivings lest something* should have 
happened to render her .person aad attire unfit for preseatEtion. 

Aad do you carry the butter to market whan youVe made at 
said the Captain to Hetty, meanwhile. 

Oh no, sir sot when it’s so heavy ; Fm not strong eiiough 
te carry it Alick takes it on horseback,” 

*'*No,, Fm sure 'your pretty amis were sever meant for such 
heavy I'lmights. Bat you. go out s walk sometimes tliese pleasant 
evenings, don’t you r. Why don’t you have a w?al!s ia the Chase, 
sometimes, now Ifs- so: green ssid pleasant? I liarcllj mti » 
you asj^vhere except' at 'home ,anc! at cliiircli,’* . ' ■ 
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icesn’^t like me t© go whm Tci going 

‘'Or'^ said liettf* | go O^rougla tke Cliase 


don't fm ew? go fe sea Mrs. Best® 'elaa liorisekeeii'er? 
I t,!il?'ilz I r:uw you once in tlie liousekeeper’s rocmd® 

.It is2i’t Sirs, Best® ifs Mrs, Fonifrei*® tlie kd/s-mald® as I go 
to see. She's teacliisg* sse tent-stitch and tke lace-meadmg*. I'ra 
going to tea ’witli lier to-morrow afsenioon.'^ 

^riie reason wliy there had hesn space for this feie^a-Me cm 
be knowa hji' loolring Into tlie hack-kitcliea® where Totty 
had been discovered rubbing a sta'ay blnc-bag against tier aose® 
and la t!ie same aioment aliowkig some libera! indigo drojjs to 
fall oa lier afteraooa pinafore. But now slie appeared Itolding 
lier mother's baad— the ead ©f Iier romid nose ratlier sliiiij from 
a raceat md harried application of soap and water. 

“ Here slie is I said tlie Captain® lifting tier tip and setfeig her 
m tlie low stone shelf. ^*Here*s Totty! Ef the bye® w'hafs her 
other same? She wasn’t cliristeaed Toi%/^ 

“Oil slr^ we call her sadly out ©f her natm Cliarlol:te*’s tier 
cliristcsied name. It’s a same i’ Mr. Peyser's family ; his grand- 
aiotlier was aaniea Ciiarlotta. But we began with calling her 
Lotty® and now it’s got to Totty. To be SEi*e it’s aore like & 
oanie for c dog than a Christiana child.*' 

“Tott/s a capital aas 3 i.e. Wliy® she looks like a Totty. Has 
she got a pocket ©isF’ said tl,ie Captain® feeling in Ms own 
waisbcce.t pockets. 

Totty Immediately with great gTavlty lifted up her frock® aM 
showed a tiny pink pocket at present. in a state of collapse. 

“it dot flotin ia It®’’ she said® as she looked down at it wy 
easrnestly, 

; “Ho! what a 0%! such a pretty pocket Well® I tfiink IVe 
got some things in mine that will make a pretty Jingle In IL 
Yes I I declare IVe got five little tound silver things® a>ad' hear' 
what a pretty noise they make ia Totty’s pink pocket” Here 
he shook the pocket with the Bwe sixpences ia it® and Totty 
showed her teeth wrinkled her nose ia great giee; bat 
dmiiing that there was nothing more to be got by staying® she 
jumped off the shelf and , raa away to jingle her pocket ia' the 
healing ef Mancj® wlille her mother called after her, “Oli for 
shame® jm naughty gelll dot to feank the. Captain for wliat IwV 
.given jm. Tm sure® sir,' it’s, wry kind of foui biit .$lieV spoiled 
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sliamefiil ; tier fktfcer mm[t IlaYe hzr ssid aay !o asytliiaf j, and 
tliere’s m aiaaagisg tier* Ifs being tiie jsiragest, raid if mtj 


s!^.e’s a fiiniif ittle fatty; I wouldn't kme tier dil^ix-nt 
But 1 mast be goisg mw^ for I suppose tiie Rector Is waiting 
foi sue/' 

With a ®®go04“bfe/® a bright glance, and a feo'w Hetty^ 
Arthur left tlie dairy. But lie was mistakes in inxigining lilmself 
waited for. The Hector had been so aiiicli interested in his con* 
versation with Dmahj that he r/ould not have chosen to dose 
it eaxlier: and fou shall hear zow rdiat ihej had bees saying 
•te each ''^otlier* ' " 


CHAPTEE ¥!It 
J Vooathm ' 

0IMAH, who had risen r/hea the geiitlemea caaie Is, but still kept 
hold of tils sheet she was mendings curtsied respectfully when slie 
saw Mr. Irwins looking at tier md adYaacmg to^mrols hen He 
had nexsr yet spoken to her, or stood face to face Vintli her,, and 
her first thonghtj as her eyes last hisj, wasj, ®*W!iat a well™ 
favoured countenance ! Oh that the good seed might fall oa that 
soil| for it would surely ilourisli.” The agreeable iaipresssloa must 
have he&i mutual, for Mr. Irwlne bowed to lier with a beiugRant 
deference, v/Mch would have bees equally in place if she had heea 
most digmilied 'lady of-Ms acquaiatasce. 

®^Yoii are only a visitor m this neigliboiirfeoodj, I tliiiik?” were 
.his first words, as he seated Mmself opposite to hes*. 

“Mo, sir, 1 coma from Saowfield, in Stonysliire. Bat mj aaat 
was very feincf, wanting im to have rest from my work there 
because Fd feeaa ill, and she invited me to come and stay mdth her 
for a while.” 

“Ah, I remember Sflowfield very well ; I once had occasion to go 
tliere. If s a dreary, bleak place. They were biiildiiig a cottcri« 
mil! there ; hut thaf s many years ago now ; I suppose the place 
is a' good deal changed by the employment that sriiil must have 
brouglii” 

“it is changed sa far ks the mill has hmiight people there, 
who get a livelihood for themselves by working la it, and make 
It better for the tradesfolk^. I work in it ' myself, and have 
reason to be gratefial,; for thereby I have eaoiigli and to spm*©. 
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rafetioiis liTOg there proaaDiyj po 
tlie place as font Iiome?'® 

1 aunt tfierc once S' ■ sliC:- brought . ,21©: ugj iOi , S 
t slie was taken awa-J seiren years agCj and ! have no 
id that I know of, besides mj aunt Poyser, wno is 
to Hies and would have me come and E?© ia tills 
dell to ' be, . sure' ■ is a ■ good land, ^ ‘ * V, ^ 

lit scarceness. But Fm mi free to leave SnowSeM^ 
IS first planted, and have grown deep into it, like the 

on tti©' liiii“topd’ ■ ^ 

iresaj you have many religious; friends and compasioas 
are a Methodist— a 'Wesleyan, I think 
'.aunt at SnowEeld belonged to.the Society/;aadl 
; „■ thankful .-Ibir the'' privileges J, have . Had ; t!iere|)y,,;,& 


W3,S 


wiisreiJ 


four 


’bid ■ them,' sir,, wiien' mey ve. s. 
their ■ snialstry is owned - by tlie conveipiosi c>i, 
streogtiteaing' of God’s- people. Mrs..; 
i "heard about, was, the first -woinari to preach in' 

elieve, - ' before she' m?as married, ’when she was ^ 

and' "Mr. Wesley ' approved of her undertaking- 
lad 'a great -gift, -and there are many others now 
recious fellow-helpers in the Yiotk of the ministry, 
re’s' been ' voices raised against, it , -in. .the .Society 
mot but think their counsel 'wil! come to nought 
• o make chamiels for God’s Spirit, as they make 
water-courses, and say, * Flow ‘ here, but fiow 
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ks who so^glit t© dec^I^ tlie lirctfireai, srJ smm 
tliere are wlio ile,cdve their cwa selves* But mre are mi withoj^t 
dsscipime mi& correction to mi a check apois these tisitigs* Tlicre^s 
a 'veri' strict crder kept among us, asd the hrstlirea aiid sisters 'watcli 
for each «>ther*s souls as thaj that mist ghm acmmt Tfaej cloa’t 
go every one his own way and say^ *i\m I mj hrothef s keeper ? * ** 

“ Blit tell me— if I may askj aad ! sim ^zollj Interested in knowing 
it— liow you £rst came to think of preacliiEg ? 

” ladeedj sir, I didn't think of it at all— Fd hesn used from the time 
I was sixteen to tolk to the little children and teach thein^ and 
socis^linies I had had my heart enlarged to speak in class, and was 
mncli dmwa cut is prayer with tlie sick. But I had felt no cali to 
preach ; for when Fni not greatly wrought upon, I *311 too irmch 
given to sit still and keep hf nijsedf; it seems as 11 ’ I could sit 
siieat all day long with the tlicuglit of God ovei'Sowdng aiy sou!— as 
the pebbles He hellied in the Willow Brook. For tooughts are so 
great-— arerft they, sir ? They seem, to lie upon m like a deep iiood ; 
aad if s mj hesetmeat to forget where I asi asd eTerything about 
me, and lose mjsoii In thoughts tliat I could give ao account of^ 
for I could ceitlier. make a beginning aor ending of them In words. 
That was my way as long as I can remember ; hut sometimes it 
seemed as if speech came to ais without any will of lay own, and 
words, tvere gives to ms that came out as toe tears comej because 
our hearts axe fall and we mii't help it And those were always 
times of great blessing, though I had never toought it coiikl he so 
with me before a congregation of people. Butg sir.; ws are led 
oa, like the little cliildres, by a wry that we know act. I v/as 
called to preach quite sisddealy, and since then I Iiave never been 
left ia doubt about the work that was laid upoa 

But tell me the circumstances— just how it was, toe very day 
you heg&n to prsachF® 

“ It was oae Sunday I walked witti brottier Marlowe, who was 
aa aged nma, one of the local preachers, all tlis way' to Hettoii- 
Deeps-™that*s ‘a village where tlie people get their living by 
working In the lead mines, aad where tliere^s m cfimxli cor 
preacher, but they live like sheep without s shepherdo Ifs better 
than tw'elve miles from Snowfield^ so' we set out early la the 
mcnilQg, for it was summer-time j and I had a wonderful sense 
of the Biidns love as we walked 'over the hills, where tiiere^s ao 
trees, you know, sir, as there is here, to make toe skj look smaller, 
blit yon see tlie heaTens sttelched out .like 'a tent, and you feel the 
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around But >-efe-re we get to Hetton, fcrether 
relssi rath a fe^:ness tliat aiaie him sJr&lu hj£ 
icr he overv'Tork^sd himself sadly^ at Ills jearss k watcliiag 
re.d aad vedking sa r^iESf miles to speak ike Werdp as 

wsk a:i earryiCjg cei ills tmae of Mriea-'wekfiag* And wliea wq got 
to the viha??-':; the pc^jjile were expecting him, lor he'd appoisitecl 
iha thiio &na the pk.ee '-jrhea na was there before, and siicli of them 
as cared to hear tiia 'Word ofLlia 'were ^seemhled on a spot where 
the cottages Fras thickest, so as others might be draws to come. 
Bi3.t he, toit as iia couldrdt stand up to preacii, and lie was forced to 
lie down in the first cf the cottages we came t0» So I vaefit to 
tell, ilia pccp!e, tliliilring we'd go into one of the houses, and I 
ivo'dd read and pray with them. But as I passed along by the 
cottages and saw the aged kerabjiag women at the doors, and the 
hard iomis of the aiec, i\dio seemed to haire their eyes ao more Ulled 
with tlio s.lglit of the Sabbath merning tbaa h ihej had beca dumb 
02<:@a that never looked ap to the sky, I le!,t a great moYemeat 
ill my soul, asid I tramlcled as if I F/as shaken bj a strong spirit 
e:iteri3g. into ir!.j we&k body, And I %TCiit to where the little 
■flock of people was gathered together, and stepped mi the low 
wall thai uvas biii!!: against the gTces Ixillsldc, and 1 speke the 
words that “were gives: to me abundantly^ And they all cams maad 
me OHt of ai! the cottages, and snasiy wept over their sias, and 
have since hem joined to the Lord , That v-ras the begimiltig of my 
prcjachiag, sir, and Fve preached ever 
Plfisls had let her work fall daring this narrative, wMda she 
uttered In liar usual simple way, but with tlisit sincere, articiilatei 
tliiilHng treble, by wbkli she always mastered her audience. 
She stooped so'w to gather up her sewkg, and then went on witli 
it as before* Mr. Irwiac was deeply mterested. He saM to himself, 
lie must be a saiserable prig who would act the pedagogue here ; 
one niig;ht as well g© aad lecture the trees for growing ia tlieif owui 
siis.pe,” 

“And yoE never feel say emfesrrassmeat from €t@ sense of your 
yoiitli— tliat you .are a lovely young woman m wlioia siea's eyes are 
fiised he said, aloud* ■. 

Fve^QO room for such feelings, and I don’t 'feeliev^e tie 
people ever take notice about that ■ sir, when God makes' 

His srese^ice felt through us, we ate like .the huriilag bush : Efoses ‘ 
never tock any heed what sort of bushit-was^-he only saw the 
biiglitiiess of the Lord, Vve preached td";as rough ignorant people 
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ss cm Ije ia tlie villages about SaowSeM— meti feat looked very 
hard aai wild 5 but they never said an tiacml vrorcl to aie,, aticl often 
tliaiifeei aie kindly as they made way for nae to pass tiiroiigk the 
midst of 

*'7hat ! can believe—tliat I can well believe/® said Mi. Irwme, 
emphaticslij. And what did yon think of your hearers last mgh% 
sow ? BM you iad them quiet and attentive ? ” 

quietj slr| but I saw no signs of any great work upon 
them, except in a young fir! named Bessy Cranages towards whom 
my heart yearned greatly, when my eyes first fell on her blooming 
youth, given ap to folly and vanity. I had some private taik and 
prayer with her afterwards, and I trust her heart is touched. But 
IVe noticed, that ia these villages where the people lead a quiet 
life among the green pastures and the still waters, tilling the ground 
^ asd 'teiidiiig the cattle, there’s a strange deadcess to the Word, 
a$' different as ^ can. be from the great towns, like Leeds, where ^ I , once 
went to visit a holy woman who preaches there. Ifs wonderfu! 
how f icli is the ^ harvest. of souls up those tiigti-walled streefe, .where 
you seem to walk as in a prison-yard, and the ear is deafened 
with the sounds of worldly toil. I think maybe it is because the 
promise Is sweeter when this life Is so dark and weary, and the soul 
gets more hungry when the body is ill at ease.*® 

“Why, yeS| our farm-labourers are not easily roused. ITIiey 
take life almost as slowly as the sheep and cows. 'But we have 
some iftteiligent workmen about here. I daresay you know the 
Bedes ; Seth Bede, by the bye, Is a Methodist.” 

“ Yes, I know Seth well, and his brother Adam a little. Seth is 
a gracious, yoimg man— sincere and without offence; atid Adam. ls" 
like the patflarch Joseph, for his great skill and knowledge, and 
the kmdaess he shows to his brother and his parents,” . 

“ Perhaps you don’t know the trouble that has Just liappeaed to 
them? Their father, Matthias Bede, was drowned ia the Willow 
Brook last eighty aot far from Ms own door. Fm goisg mw to see 
Adam.” 

“Ah, their poor aged mother!” said Dinah, dropping her fiaads, 
and looking before her with pitying eyes, as if she saw the object of 
tier sympathy. “ She will mourn heavily ; for Seth has told me she’s 
of aa anxioa$, troubled heart I must go and see if I can give her 
any help.” 

As ^he rose and was begmnmg to foM up her work, Captain 
Donnithorne, having exhausted all -plausible pretexts for remMttiag 
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cUur'i'i^' tiiG pasiSa came out of t!ie dairy^ followed hj IVIrn, Poyser, 
Hi'. Irwiae aiow rose ss4 &dvSMds&g towards Disali^ Iicld me 
ills Iisiid, Slid ismd-™” ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' . , ' - 

^*Gocd-bye. I azm: yem are, going* soon ; hut this will aot 
be tlie last Tlsit you will pay your auat—so we siiall meet agaiiii I 
Aioped^ 

His coi'diality towards Dinali set all Mrs. PoysePs anxieties at 

restj and her face was brighter than usual, as she said— 

Tve never ashed after Mrs, Irwiaie and the Bliss IwkeSi sir ; 
I, hope thsyre as well as usual** 

“YeSj. thank you, Mrs, Poyser, except that Miss Anne ■ lias one 
■of her bad' lieadadiss tO“daj. By the b-je, 'We all Eked that nice' 
'C'rea.ai-'dieese you seat mother especially,” 

“i*si very glad, indeed, sir. It is but seldom I make one, but 
I remembered Mrs. Irwme -was fond. '.of Yem. . Please to give ey 
duty t0 liets aaxd to IMlss Kate and Miss Anne, They’ve never been 
to look at my poultry this long while, and IVe got soma beautiful 
speckled chickeas, black and white, as Miss Kate might like to 
'liave^sofae. of amongst hers-,” ■ 

“Well, Fil ‘tell her^ she must come and see them. .Good-bys,”;, 
said the Rector, moar/ckg his horse,' ^ 

“Just ride slowly on, Irwine,” said Captain DomTlthoims, meiiatmg 
also. “ rii overtake you m three mimites. 'rai. only going 'to speak: 
to the shepherd about the whelps. ' .Good-bye, ■■■Mrs. Poyser:;: "bell 
your husband I shall come and have a long talk with him soon.”: ' ^ 
■“Mrs. Poyser curtsied duly, and 'watched the tvro horses until 
they had disappeared from the yard, amidst great excitement on 
the part of the pigs md the poultry, and under the furious Indigaa- 
tioa of the bull-dog, who performed a Pyrrhic dance, that every 
moment seemed to threaten the breaking of his chain. Mrs. Poyser 
delighted In this noisy exit ; it was a fresh assurance to her that 
the farm-yard was 'well guarded, and that no loiterers could enter 
imobserred; and it was not until the gate had closed behind the 
Captain that she tiiiii'ed into the kitchen again, where Diaati stood 
with her bciinet m her hand, waiting t© speak to her aunt, before 
she set out for Lisbeth Bede’s cottage. 

Bilrs. Poyser, however, though she noticed the bonnet, deierrail 
remarking on it imtil she had dishurthened herself of her surprise 
at Mr. frwine’s behaviour. . ■ k ■ 

Irwiae wasn’t .angry, then? ^^Whe^t did lie say to 
you, Dicali? DidaY he scoM you Cor preacMng?” . . 



lie WM- ffol'ai a!! migTf ; lie wss 'Feii fdaadlf fe; ;mG» I 
was Qiiite drawxi out to speafe to fiiffl; I l;£ri2:j I'liaoty ^€> 1 % for I 
had al’WiS.ys tbc-EgM. ■ of. Mai as ' a wc>r!4!j SaddiiceSa But Ms 
ccaateKarice is as p!easant;as tlie moralag saashi.tie«'^ 

**'• Plsasaut I what dsa did f expect Ic Sad hka but pleasant ? ” 
s,aid ■ Mrs, Pofser. ..kipatleatlfj .resuming,, her. , kalttaiig. , I ,siioiild 
ihhk im coimtonance ia pleasant kidse-d ! &m him a gmilemrA 
boroi asd's got a mother like a picter. You may go the country 
roiffid) and cot find sucli another woniiaa turned siKtj-siji. It^s 
SiSfiiraat like to see such a maa as that F the desk of a SuadT.y ! 
A$ i say to Pojsers ifs like looking at a, full crop o* v/keat^ or 
a pasture with a fee' dairy o' cows in it; it makes you tliiiik the 
world^s £effiforta.bic4ike. But as for szck creatures as yon 
■■Metliodisses ^ma'Mter; rd-aS'SOoii go to look at a lot o' bare»ril>heci 
runts oa a ccrsmono Fine folks 'they are to tell yon what's srlglitj 
as look as if t!ie/d ne-^sr tasted nothing better than oacoa-sw’ord 
and soar-cake f their Iwes. But what did Mi\ Irv/ke saj to yoa 
about that foof s trick c' preaching on the Green r 

only said he'd heard of it; he didn't seeia to feel aoy dis- 
pleasure about it Butj dear aimt^ dorft think any more about that. 
He toM ms something that Fm sure v/ill cause you sofroi??| as 
it does me» Bede was drowned last right la the Willow 

Brook, and Fm thinking that the aged mother will be greatly 
III need of comfort. Perhaps I can be of use to her^ so I IiaTC 
fetched my boimet aad am going to set out,” 

Dear heai't, dear heart I But you must have a cup o® tea Srstj 
child," said Mrs. Poyser, felling at once from the key of B with 
Sre sharps to the frank and genlsi C, The kettle's boHirig—we'li 
have it ready la a minute ; and the young uas kll be hi znd wanting 
theii'S directly, Fm quite wdiling you slicald go and see the o!d 
woman, for yotfre one as h allays welcoma in trouble, Me&odlst of 
tiQ Methodist; hut for the matter o' that, ifs the Sesli and blood 
folks are made on as makes the dUference, Some cheeses are made 
o' sklmsTaed milk mi some o' new milk, aiid it's so matter whst yen 
cdl 'eis, you may tel! which is which t>y the look and the smell. But 
as to Thias Bede, he's better out o' -the mray cor ic— -God fotgl' me 
for saying so-^for he’s done little this ten year but iriaks trouble for 
t!;em as belosiged to him ; m'd 1 think it 'ud bo well for yon to tsike a 
little bottle o’ mm for oM woman, for I dares-^iy she's got”neTCr 
a drop o' nothiag to comfort 'her InsMe, Sit clo^ai, chiids and be easy, 
far you shan’t stir out till yquVe had a. cup o’ tea, mi so I tell yoiiF' 
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Bitfkg latter part ©f tte Mrs. Pa|mr 1 i;j 1 Isera 

Tsaeliiiig ^cwn Hie tea4bkgs from tlie shelvas^ asid \7ss on tier 
towa£"dstIie paatrj for loaii followed dose'by'Tcttyj wlio Isad 
made iier appearance 02 t&e rattHag ©f tlie t€a«capSj wliea Hsttj 
came mil cf tlie dair^j relieTiag tier -tired arms hj lifting: tlieni ap^ 
cjid claspifig her !ia,tids at the back of her head. • 

slie saidj rather langnidly; “just rim cut and uet me 
a biiiidi of clock«iea¥es s the totter^s ready to pack np sow." 

“ D' yo'ii hear whafs liappenedj Hetty?'® said lier anat 

iiow slioiiM I hear aaything?®^ was the ansvi^er^ In a 
pettish t©m 

Kot as f care much, I daresay^ If you did hear | for yoaVe 
too fea'Sser-keaded to mind if eYerybody was de&d^ so as yon 
coiild stay upstairs addressing yourself for two hours hj tlis dock. 

' Bist anybody besides yourself ®iid mind about sucIi tilings happening 
to -liieni as iMiik a deal iBore ©f .you than job deserve. But ilda© 
Bede and all his kia ssight be drownded for what you’’© c«*e— yoa'd 
be perking at the glass the ae^t-mlmaW^ 

“ikiasm Bede-- drowaed?^^ said' Hetty^ letUng tier anus fall, 
mid looking ratlier feewilderedj hut suspecting tliat her auat was 
as nsnal esiaggeratisg with a didactic purpose. ' 

“HOj my dears noj®® said Biiialis kindly, for Mrs. Pojser li&d 
passed oa to the pantry without deigning more precise iaforaiatioii. ^ 
“ Mot Adam. Adair/s father^ the ©Id man, Is drowsed. He was 
drowned last night in the Witow Brook, Mr* Irwiae Just toM 
me about it®® ' ' , 

“ Oh, how dreadful I ^ said Hetty, looking serious, hut not deeply 
affected; and as Molly now,' entered with the dock^leaves, she' 
took tlisiE sileatly and returned to .the dairy wl&ottt asking faifiier 
fucsHoas. ' , ' ■ , 


CHAPTER IX. 

¥/qM 

WHItE slie adjusted Hie broad leaves that set ©S' the pale fragrant 
bttttei: as the primrose is. set .'off, by its nest, of green, I am afraid 
Hetty was ‘ tMakisg a great deal more-, of the looks Captain 
DoBintliorce had .cast at her .than of /.Adam and Ms troubles^ 
Briglit, adiairkg glances from a handsome fomg gentleman, witli 
wliite hanclsi a gold chain, ' occasional^' regimeafels, and wealth mi 
graiMeuf immeasiiraMe— those -^'were the wa«a- rays that set. _ poor 
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IMtfB liSv^xt vlhmlings olayh^ its little fcolisli tiir.es ©Ter kind 
OTfeir We do not feear that Memiior/s stahie g-aTe fcr tli its 

melody sit all under the rasring of the mightiest tfiuid^ or in rerp ©rise 
io any cl'hcr iniaetice dlTiae or liuai^ than certcia sEortAliTed 
smbsBsnB of nornmg ; and we nsisst leaxn to accommodate ooisekes 
to ills discovery that some of those cunrlnglf-tssMomi insti'innents 
criled Iiitmaii souls have only a very limited range of music, and 
will flot vibrate m tli® least under a toncli that fills others with 
tiemulcus rapture or quivering agonj^ 

Hetti' was quite used to tlie thought that people lilted to look at 
her. She vras not blind to the fact that young Luke Britton of 
Broxtoa came to Haystope Church on a Sunday afternoon oa 
purpose that lie might see her; and that he would have made miich 
more decided advances if her uncle Poyser, thinking but lightly of 
a yoimg man whose father’s land was so foa! as old Luke 
Britten’s, had not forbidden her aunt to encourage him by any 
civilities* She w'as aware, tcOj, that Mr, Craig, the gardener at 
ths Chase, was over head and ears la love with her, and had lately 
made imraistalsable avowals m luscious strawberries and hyperbolical 
peas* She kmw still better, that Adam Bede— tall, upright, clever, 
brave Adam Bede— who carried such authority vrith all the people 
round about, and whom her uncle was always delighted to see of 
an evezirig, saying that ‘‘Adam knew a fine sight more ©’ the 
natuf o’ tilings than thOvS® as thought themselves his betters®’ — 
she knew that this A.dam, who was often rather stem to other 
psopkj and not xniich given to run after tlie lasses, could be made 
to turn pale or red any day by a word cr a look from her* Hetty’s 
sphere of comparison was not large, but she couldn’t help perceiving 
’’that iysai was “something like” a man; always knew wliat to 
say about things, could tell tier uncle how to prop the hovel, and 
had mended the churn in no time; knew, with only looking at it, 
the mlae of the chestimt-tree that was blown down, and why the 
damp came in the walls, and what they must do to stop the rats ; 
and VLffQte a beautiful hand that yon could read oit, atid could do 
figures in Ills head— a degree of accomplishmetxt totally unknown 
among the richest farmers of tliat countryside* Not at all like that 
sloucliieg Luke Britton, who, when she once walked with him all the 
way from Bzoxton to Hayslope, had only brolsea silence to remark 
that the gi*ay goose had begun to lay. And as for Mr. Craig, 
tlis gardener, lie was a sensible man enough, to be sure, but- ho 
was knock-kneed, aad had a queer sort of sing“<soiig In his talk | 
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on :ujnr: diadtable supposltiooj ha :irjst ba f&* on fac 

way to f'Crty. 

^letCy was quite certsio her nacle wanted her to ei 7 .cotirag'e Adam^f 
rad *i¥0i2ld be pleased for her to sisrrjHis* For those w'ere 
iimos whoa th(2re w'as no rigid demarcation of rank batweea tlie 
farmer and the respectable artis^nj and on the home heartily a?? 
well as in the piiblic-lionsej thej might be sees taking* their jug 
of ale together ; the fanner having a latent sense of capitalj and of 
wclghl; in parlsli which sastained him nnder Ms conspicuous 

inferiority hi converoatloa, Martin Pojser was not a frequenter of 
piiblic-hoiiseSj but lie liked a friendly chat- over .his own home*' 
brewed; and tSiough it was pleasant to lay d-own the, law tO': a 
stupid neighbour who had no notion how to ..make the ■-best , of 'EiS';- 
farm^ it viras also aa agreeable variety to leara something fr oai a 
clever fellow like Adam Bede« Accordingly, for' the last three years— 
ever since he had superintended the building of the new 'bam — Adam 
Imd always been made welcome at the Hall Farm, especially of a 
winter evening*, when the whole family, in patriarchal festiion, 
master and mistress, children and servants, were' assembled in’ that 
glorious kitchen, at well-gradnated distances from the blajdng: fure. 
And for the last two years, at least, Hetty had been m the habit 
.of b,eariag,.,!ier uncle say, Adam Bede may be working' for a- wage 
but he’ll be a master-man soane day, as sure as I sit in this 
cliair* r€ester Burge is in the right on ’t to want .him to 'go partners 
and marry Ms daughter, if ifs true what they say ; the: -.woman ' 
as marries him hsll have a good take, be k Lady Day or 
Micliaslmas/'’ a remark which Mrs. Foyser always followed up with 
her cordial assent she would say, all very ine 

having a ready-made rich man, but msyhappen hell be a ready- 
made fool ; and if s no nse filling your pocket full ©* money if youVe 
got a hole in the comer. If it do you no good to sit in a spring- 
cart o® your own, if youVe got a sof£ to drive you : hell soon turn 
you over into the ditch. I allays said Fd never marry a man as 
had got no brains ; for where’s the use of a woman having brains 
of her own if she’s tackled to a geek as everybody’s s-lsiighing at ? 
She might as well dress herself fine to sit backwards on a donkey.’’ 

These espressioiis, though figurative, sulBdeatly Indicated the 
bent of Mrs. Poysar’s liiind .with regard to Adam; and though 
she and her husband might have viewed fhe subject differently if 
Hetty had been a daughter of their ;dwn, rit wa$ clear that they 
would have vrelcomed the match with, A'dam Tor a penniless niece. 
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For wlmt cmali He% \liave'teii'bEi-a ser/aiat -ekTOltere, if lie-r 
Fiide bad mi taken lier-in-and'br*vbflit liar 1112 as a dooiestlc lielp 
to tier aiial:i wliese kealtk- slnee the fetb of Tclif liad sot been 
equal to more pesitiTO labotir thm t!ie SHpeiictcadeace of seiYacts 
and cliildrea? . But Hetl^ hzi ae^er given Adais aay steady 
- Even iatlie Bioments wlien slifi wais iiiostitiorG'iiglily 
coascisus of Ills superiority to ker other adalrersii, she had sever 
brought herself t© thiak ©1 accepting Iiias. She liked to feel &at 
lliis strcrig^ skilliilj feea-ejed mm was in her power, and woald have 
htm iactigiiant if he had sho\TO the least sign of slipping from 
iiader tlie yoke of her coi|aettis!i tyranajj, and attaching himself 
to* the gentle Mary Biirgeg who would have been grateful eBOiigfi 
for the roost triilng notice from Mm« M&tj Barge, Indeed I siicfi 
a sall©mj**^faced girl ; if she put on a bit of pink ribboa^ she looked 
as yellow as a erow-Sower^ and her hair was as straight as a 
hank of cotton/® And always when Adam stayed away for sevefai 
weeks from the Hail Farm^ and otherwise made some show of 
resistance to Ills passion as a foolMi one, Hetty took care to entice 
liistt back Into the net by little airs of meekness and timidity, as if she 
were in troiMe at Ms neglect But as to marrying Adam, that m^ss a 
very different affair I There was notliing in the world to tempt her 
to do that Her cheeks never grew a shade deeper wliai his name 
WBS mentioned ; she felt no thrSi when she saw him passing aiong 
. the causeway by tlie window, or advasidng towards her miexpectedly 
. . itt the footpa'tli across the meadow ; she felt nothing when his eyes 

rested on her, but the cold triumph of knowing tliat he loved her, 
and would not care to look at Mar j Burge : he could m more stir 
in her the emotions that make the sweet intoxication of youiig love, 
than the mere picture of a sun can stir the spring sap fa the subtle 
fibres of the plasit. She saw him as lie was— a poor man, with oM 
, ' parents to keep, who would not be able, for a long time to come, to 
give hef even such luxuries qb she shared in her uacle^s house* 
And Hetty^s dreams were all of luxuries: to sit In a carpeted 
' parloEt and alm^ajs wear white stockings; to have some large 
beautiful earrings, such ais were all the fashion ; to have Mottingham 
lace round the top of her- gown, and soeetMng to make her 
handkerchief smell mke, like Miss Lydia Doanlthorae’s wtiea she 
drew it out at church ; and not to be obiige 4 to get up early or 
be scolded by anybody. ;She_ thought, if Adam had been ricli 
arid could have given her these things, she loved Mm well enough 
to marry lim 
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fbr last few we^ks a ns’w Iniiieiic© kaa coiae ©TOr'Bfetty— 
vaj:^''ries shaping itself miQ ao self-confessed hcpes or 

prospects^ prodaelag a pleasant narcotic effectj aaaklng iier tread 
tile g'roaad and go aboat ker wQrk in a sort of dreas^ iiacoiiscioiis 
oi 'T-; eight « sffortj and showing her al! things tiirosgh s softj 
liquid valej as if she were llvliig not lo this sclicl wrofld of brick 
and fitozrcj but ti a beautifa! \¥orld, such as the snti lights up for 
ns la the waters. Hetty .had beconie aware that Mr. Artluir 
Dosiriithoraie wciiM take a good deal of trouble €bf the chance of 
seehig her j* tha-c he always placed himself at church so as to ha¥e 
the fullest ¥ie^v oC her both sitting and standing; that lie was 
constantly Ending reasons for calling at the Hall Farm^ aiid always 
woaM contrke tc say something for the sake of making tier spealc 
to him and look at Iiim, Tlie poor child no more conceived at 
present fee Idea that fee young squire could ever be her lo¥e?s tliaii^a 
baker’s prettj? claugiiter Iie the crowd j whom a young emperor dis- 
tinguishes by an imperial but admiring smiles concciires tlia,t she 
shall be made empress. But the baker’s daughter goes home and 
dreams of fee hasidsoms young emperors and perhaps weighs the 
flour amiss wlille she is tliinkmg wh&t a lieaYeiily lot it aiiist be 
to lia¥e liiaj) for a husba/nd s and so poor Hetty liad got a fece and 
a presence hauiitiEg her waking and sleeping dreams | bright, 
soil glances had penetrated her, and suffused tier life with a strange, 
happy languor. Tlie eyes that shed those glances were really 
not half so due as Adam’s, which sometimes looked at her with a 
sad, bcseecMng* teEderness ; but they had found a ready medlmii in 
Hetty’s little silly imaginationj whereas Adam’s could get no entrance 
throiigii feat afejosphere. For feree weeks, at least, her inward 
life had consisted of little else than living throiigh in memory tlie 
looks and, words Artliur had directed towards her— of little else tlian 
recalling the sensations with which she heard Ills voice outside the 
house, and saw Iiim eater, and became conscious that his eyes wexe 
fixed oa her, aad then became conscious that a tall figurej lookfeg 
clown on her with e^res that seemed to touch her, was coming nearer 
ia clothes ©f beautiful texture, with aa odour like that of a flower- 
garden bcnie on fee evening breeze. Foolish thoughts I you see ; 
haifing sothiiig; at all to do with the love felt by sweet girls of 
eigkteta la our days ; but all this happened, you must reiHember, 
stx'!y jferrs ago, and Hetty was quite uneducated— a simple 
farmer’s girl, to wham a geatlemaii with: a white hand was dazsiing 
as an Olyaipka gad. Until to-day, _ she had mwr looked fariiez 
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Into tlie'feitiire thim to tbe siesst, time Captaia Dosiai theme won!4 
corns to the FanHj or^tlie ae^t Sunday wliea she shoiikl sea him 
at diurcla ; -feat ' now she tliouglitj- perhaps hz v/oatd try te meet her 
whea site 'went to im Chase tO'“aiorro¥/*— aad if lie slioald speak 
to liefj and ■walk a little wajj when nobody was hf I That had 
sever Iiappened yet ; and sow her imag’ifiatioSj instead of retracing' 
tile pasts was busy fashioning wliat wouM happen to-morrow— 
vyliereahout la the Chase she shoald see Mm coming towards her^ 
liow she should put her new rose-coloured ribbon orij which lie had 
never seen, and what he would say to her to make her return bis 
glance— a glance which she would he living through hi her meinorj® 
over: aad ' over again, ' all the rest' of the da 
, !a ‘ this state of miad, how could Hetty give any feeling te 
Adam’s troubles, or think mucli about poor old Tliias being drowned ? 
.Young souls, ia such pleasant delirium as hers, are as uBsynipathetic 
as bi!tterfiles sipping nectar; they aire isolated frorn all appeals by’ 
a barrier of dreams— by invisible looks and impalpable arms* 

While Hetty’s hands were busy packing ap the butter, and tier 
head filled with these pictures, of the morrow, Arthur Doimitliomei 
riding by Mr. Irwlae’s side towards the valley of the Willow Brook® 
had also certain mdlsthict anticipations, rimiilng as aa underciirreat 
ia his miad while he was listening to Mr. Irwise’s account of Dinali ; 
indistinct, yet strong encugh tc make him fee! rather conscious when 
Mr* Irwine siiddealy said— 

What fascinated you so in Mrs. Poyseris daiiy, Arthur? Have 
you become an amateur of damp quarries aad'skimffiiag^dishes?” 

Arthur knew the Rector too well to suppose that a clever iaventioa: 
m’^euld be of anj use, so he said, with Ills accustomed frankness— 

I went to look at the pretty butteniiaker, Eetty Sorrei 
She’s a perfect Hebe; and if I were a.a artist, 1 would paint Iier« 
It’s amazing what pretty girls one sees among the ianners^ 
datigliters, v4iea the men are such downs* That commoh roiind 
red face one sees sometimes In the men— all cheek end no features, 
like Martin Foyser’s— comes out ia the women of the family as the 
most charming pMz iffisginable.’® 

*^*1^611, I have m objection to your coateiiiplatmg Hetty isi aa 
artistic EgM, but I must not have you feeding her vanity, and filling 
her little noddle with the notion that she is a. great beauty, attractive 
to fine gentlemen, or you will spoil her for a poor msin’s wife- 
honest Craig’s, for example, whom I have seen bestowing soft 
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to make a kiisbaad a$ miserable as ifs a law of nature im a quiet 
ai.afl to fee wliea fee marries a beauty. Apropos of mar r 7122*9 ! liope 
otir friend Adam will get settled^ now Mie poor old man’s gone. 
He will oiiIt* liar/e bis motlier to keep in future^ and l\e a aotioa 
liiat tfeerefs a IdiiclEess between him and that nice modest gk% 
l&iy Bnrge^ from something that fell from oM Joiiatliaa oae clay 
when I was talking to him. But when I meiitioried the subject 
to Adam he looked uueasjj and turned the comersatha. I suppose 
the love-making doesn’t rim smooth, or perhaps Adam hangs back 
till he’s in a better position. He lias independence of spirit, enoiigh 
for two men— rather as esscess of pride, if anything/^ . 

* ®^TIiat would be a capital match for Adam. He would, slip kto' 
old Burge’s shoes, and make a Sue tiling of that buildiag feiiskess, 
rii answer for him. I should like to see liisi, well .settled is ; this 
parish ; he ¥/oii!d be ready then to act as my gmnd~vker when I 
■warited one. ' . We could plan no . end of repairs asd improwmests'' 
together. IVe never seen the ghl, 'thougii, I think— at least IVe 
aever looked at her/® 

®®Look at her next Sunday at church— she sits with her father 
■0^' the left, of the reading-desk. Yea needn’t look .'quite ; so,, iiiuch 
at Hetty Sorrel then. When IVe made up my mind that I can’t 
afford io bay a tempting dog, I take no notice of Iiim, because if 
he took a strong fancy to me, and looked lovingly .at . me, the 
struggle betwcea arithmetic and ■ 'inclination might . become:, 
pleasantly severe. ■ I pique mjsdf 'on my wisdom tliere,. : Arthur, 
and as aa old fellow to whom wisdom has become cheap, i 
bestow it upon you.” 

” Thank you. It may stand me In good stead some clay, though 
f don’t know that I have any present use for it. Bless me I hoir 
the biook has oversowed. Suppose we have a caater« now weVe 
at' the bottom of the hilL’® 

„ That is the great advantage cf dialogue on horseback ; it can be, 
merged any nunute into a trot or a canter, and one might have 
escaped from Socrates himself in the saddle. The two friends were 
free from the necessity of further conversation till they pulled up in 
the lane behind Adam’s cottage® 
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'■■■' CHAPTER X 
' Binah ¥iBit$ Lisbetk 

At »¥€ e/clock LhMth came downstairs wliii -i large 'mj In liar- 
iiaad : it was tlie kej of tlie clianiber wlisre tier liiisbaad laj dead 
Tiirouglioiit tke dajj except is her occasional outbarsts of 
griefj slie liad bees Iis incessant moTomeatj perfooniag* tlie iaifia! 
duties to her dead with the awe and exactitude that belong to 
religions rites. She had brosgtit ©ut her little store of bleached 
llssesj, wbich she had for long yeai's kept In reserve for this supreme 
use. It seemed hut yesterdaj— that tinsa so many ciidsiimmers 
ag0| whesi she had told Tliias where this linen lay^ that lie might 
be sure and reach it out for her when she dieilj for die was the 
elder of the two. Then there had been the T/ork of clemsing;' 
to the strictest pud’tj every object m tlie sacred chamber^ and of 
reaiovlBg from it ever^-’ trace of common dally occupation. The 
small window which had hitherto freely let is the frosty moonlight 
Of the wwia summer smirlso on the vrerHiig maifs slumbefsi must 
mm be darkened wi&^a fair white sheet® for tills was the sleep 
winch is as sacred under the bare rafters as in ceiled houses. 
Liabeth had evea mended a loag-neglected and imioticeabie rent la 
the checkered bit ©f bed-cimtaia ; for the momeats were few »d 
precious oow in which she would be able to do the smallest office 
of respect or love for the still corpse® to whldi ia all her thoughte 
site attributed some coascioiissess. Oar dead are never dead to us 
until we have forgotten them | they cm be injured by las® they ciui 
be woimd'ed; they know all mr penitence® all oar aditng sense ' 
that tlisir place is empty ; all the kisses we bestow on the smallest 
relic pi tlielr presence. And the aged peasant-woman most of ail 
believes that her dead are conscious. Decent burial was wl^at 
Lisbeth had been thinking of for lierself through years of tlirirt® ■ 
witli aa ifldistkict expectation that she slioiiM know when slie was 
being carried to the churchyard, followed by her Irasbancl aac! her 
sons I and stow she felt as If tlis greatest work of her life were to 
lie done ia seeing 'that Thks was buried decently before, her— imd'sr 
the Tliora, where once, ia a dream, she had tliouglit she lay 
In tlie coffin, yet all the while saw the simshine above, and smelt the 
if'riiite blossoms that were so thick upon the thorn the Sunday she 
want tc be churclied after Adam -was born. 

But mw she had done everything that could bo ime to-day in 
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Hi© of deaai“!sad dons it all norselfj ^itli sorn® aii frorc 

Itc? sons ill lin:ing:^ f&? sli.e would 1st se ons fee fetclied to feelp 
her froa; the vlllEg's^ mb fceisg* fond of feitsrie nelghbourB geaertalljr ; 
iind Iier fevenrifes Dollj-a tins oM lioasekeeper at Mn Su:gQ% trho 
lis.d cemo to ’condole with her la tlie mommg as soon as slie heard 
of 'I'liio s'3 cleat jj was too dim-sighteci to fee of mncli sse« Slis lisd 
loclcecl the door^ and now field tfes kef ia her liasd^ as she threv-/ 
herself v/eznlj into a diair that stood ont of its place in the middle 
of the house floor^ where ia ordinary times she would never lia*?e 
consented to sii The kitchen bad bad none of her attention that 
claj ; it was soiled with the tread of muddy shoeSs mid untidy v«tb 
clothes aszd otlier objects out of place. But wliat at another time 
would have been intolerable to Lisfeetb^s habits of order aad 
clesnlieess^ seemed to her sow Just what should fee ; it was right 
that things sliould took strange and disordered and wretched^ noif 
the old asis bad come to Ms end m that sad way s the kitofeea ought 
not to look ass if ootliiag had happened- Adain, overcome witli the 
agitations and exertions of the day after his night of bard work* 
had fallea 0, sleep oa a feesdi la the workshop ; and Setli was In the 
back-kitclie.*! massing a are ©f sticks tliat he might get the kettle 
to bciis and persuade Ms mother t@ have a cup of tea^ an mdiilgeace 
tv bleb she rarefy allowed bersel£ 

There was m one in the -kitclies when Lisbetb enteei .and threw 
herself into chair* Slie looked round with felaair eyes at the 
dirt and confusion on which the bright afternooMs sun sboae dismally ; 
it w£is ail of a piece with the sad confusion of her mind— that coa« 
fusion, wMch feeloags to 0 iie nrst hours of a sudden sorrow, when 
the poor human soul Is IM^e one who has been deposited sleeping- 
mnmg the ruins of a vast city, and wakes up Is dreary aniazemeat, 
not knowing ¥?het!ier it is the growing or the dying day— cot imowing 
why aad v^feence came this illimitable scene of desolation, or why he 
too Suds himself desolate in the midst of it 

At anotiier time, Lisbetii’s Srst thought would have been, *® Where 
Is Adam ? ” but the sudden death of her husband had restored him in 
^ these lioars to that first place m her aSectlcns which he had held 
six-aiid*tweatj years ago: she had forgotten his faults as we 
forget the aostows of oar departed childhood, and thought of aotfekg 
but ttt€ youiif tesband^s kindness and rise old man’s patience* Her 
e^res coatkued to wander blankly /until S.eth came in anci began 
to remove some of the scattered clear the small round 
dcal 4 aMe that he might set out his mothers tea apan ifc' ^ //; :v. 
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^ ‘ ** What art goln’ to do?.'^*, she said^ ratlier peovlslily^ 

want thee to haire a cup of ‘tea, motlier,’' answered Setli^ 
tetiderljv ‘*It 11 do tliee good; and ri! pat two or tliree of tlicsi; 
ttiings awajr, and make ihe house look snore comfortable*” 

Comfortafek ! How const talk e* main* things comforLibk? 
Let a^-he, let a»be. • There’s no comfort for me no more,” she 
went on, the tears coming when she began to speak, ” now thy 
......poor: fey tiler’s. . gone, as Fn washed for and mendecl,... . aa' , gofs 

victual for him for thirty ’ear, an’ him allays so pleased wF ivery^ 
thing I done for In, and used to be so handy an’ do the jobs for me 
when I war ill an’ cumbered wi’ th’ babby, an made me the pdsset 
an’ brought it’ upstairs as proud as could be, aa’ carried the fcd m 
war as heavy as two children for five mile an’ ne’er griimMed, all 
the way to War’son- Wake, ’cause I wanted to go an’ see my 
sister, as war dead an’ gone the very next Christmas as e’er come. 
An’ him to be drownded in the brook as we passed o’er the day we 
war married an’ come home together, an’ he’d made them lots o’ 
shelves for me to put my plates an’ things oa, aa’ showed ’em me 
as .proud as could be,, ’cause he. know’d I should, be pleased. An* 

^ he war to die an’ me not to know, but to be a-sleepia’ F my bed, 

■ as if I caredna nought about it. Eh I aiF me to live to see that 1 
An* us as war young folks once, an’ thought we should do rarely 
when we were married. Let a«be, lad, let a-be ! I woana ha’ no 

I ne’er' eat nor drink no more. ' When one end o’ ' 
th* bridge tumbles down, where’s th’ use o* th’ other stanniiF ? I 
may’s well die an’ foller my old man. There’s no knowiii* but he’ll 
want me.” 

Here Lisbeth broke from, words into moans, swaying herself 
backwards and forwards on her chair. Seth, always timid k his 
.behaviour towards his mother, from the sense tliat he had no 
_ infiuence over her, felt it was useless to attempt to persuade or 
soothe her, 'til! this passion was past j so he contented himself with 
■tending tlie back-kitchen fire, and folding up his father’s clothes, 
which 'had been hmiglng out to dry since morakg; afraid to 
move about in the room where Ms mother was, lest he should irritate 

■ her further. 

■ ■ But after Lisbeth had been rocking herself and moaning for some 
minutes, she suddenly paused,.and said aloud to herself-- 
' ** Fit go an’ see arter Adam, for I carma think where he % gotten ; 
an’ I want him to go upstairs .m’ me afore it’s dark, for the mlniitea 
to look at the corpse Is like ,the‘ meltiag snow*” 
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Seth ovefheaid ihis. and coming into flie kitchen agaui, as his 

tttotlier rose from her chair, he said 

“Adam’s adee? in the workshop, mother. Thced’st better not 
wake him. He was o’erwrought with. work and trouble. ” 

“Wfafce him? Who’s a-going to wake him? shanna wake 
him wi’ lookin’ at him. I hanna seen the lad this two hoar— I’d 
vrelly forgot as he’d e’er growed up from a babby when ’s feyther 
carried hip.” 

Adam was seated ca a rough bench, his head supported by his 
arm, which rested from the shoulder to the elbow on the long 
plaaiug-table in the middle of the workshop. It seemed as if he 
had sat down for a few minutes’ rest, and had fallen asleep wittout 
slipping from his first attitude of sad, fsHgued thought.^ His face, 
unwashed since yesterday, looked pallid and clammy 5 his hair ■was 
tossed shaggily about his forehead, and his closed eyes “ad the 
sunken look which follows upon watching and sorrow. His brow 
was knit, and his whole face had an expression of weariness Md 
pain. Gyp was evidently uneasy, for he sat on his haunches, resting 
_>s stretc'ued-out leg, and dwidmg the tme 

lad that hiing Ustiessly down, Md glancih^^^ 

towards the door. The poor dog ■was htt|:g|y?' 

leave his master, was: 
change 'ia the scene. It., was. 

- ■ ' - i! into the workshop, 

Adaiii as noiselessly ^ could, her intention 
immediately defeated j for Gyp’s excitement 
anything -short of a sharp bark, and in 
his mother standing before ■ 
^ for his sleep had been little 
fevered, delirious way, all that . 
his mother with her fretful grief; 
The chief difference between 
his dream Hetty was^ con- 
before him in bodily presence— strangely mingling; 

with which -she had nothing to, do, 
_ _ / : ; she made his mother angty hf ^ 
he met her 'With her smart clothes 

to Treddleston, to tell th^: 

i sure to follow; 
mot at al startling io see; 


his nose on his master’s 
,.be.t'we€a - -, licking . the hai- 
with a listening air 
and restless, but would not 
..impatiently for some 

feeling on Gyp’s part, that when Usbeth came 
' ;and^ advanced towards ^ 
not to awake lihn was 
was too great to find vent in 

---a. moment. Ad.aai.opeiied,Ms eyes and saw^ 

Islm. It was not very unlike Ms dream, L 

: ..more...:thafi .living through again, in a i 
had happened since daybreak, and 
was present to him through it all. 
the reality and the vision was, that In 

•' tiiiually " coming 

..‘herself m im.a,ctor in scenes 
She was even fey the Willow Brook ; 

rt g ' into" the house' ; atid^L^ 

-...-..wet.-tlir-o.u.g-li-....--as. he..TOlked,^in the 

coroner. But wherever Hetty came, Ms mother was 

Qooaiand''wlehhfe'''opeiiedhi^^ 

her sUiiding near him» ^ 
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Eh, lay fed, »f led 1"'^^ tfeSe^''terst mt Iffimediately, lier waSliag 
impise retealttg:, for grief 'hi lt$ feeshaess feels Hie mai of 
asSQCiatkg its loss and its lasiteat mtli eirery cliaage of scone ai«d 
iacMeati ”tltee'*st got aobody aow bat thy old mother to torment 
thee aad be ft barthen to thee; thy poor feytlier hill nefer cmgcr 
thee iio aiore | aa* thy mother may’s well go arter him-^tlie sooaer 
the better-— for Fin no good to nobody now* One old coat hill do to 
patch another, bat it’s good for mght else. Theedfel: like t’ ha’ a 
wife to mend thy clothes aa’ get thy .victual, better nor tliy old m€)ther» 
An’ 1 shall be noght font cumber, a«sittin’ F tli’ chimney-corna*. 
(Adam winced and moved uneasily ; he dreaded, of all tilings, to hear 
his mother speak of Hetty.} But if thy feytlier had lived, he’d 
ne’er ha* wanted me to go to make room for anctlier , for he could m 
more ha* done wi'out me nor one side o’ tlie sdthcrs can do wi’oiit 
the tother. Eh, we should ha’ been both Hung* away together, iw’ then 

1 shouldna ha’ seen this day, an* one biiryin’ ’ad ha’ done for us bolh.®’ 

■ Here Lisbeth paused, but Adam sat In pained silence ; he could 
not speak otherwise than tenderly to his mother to-day ; but he could 
not help being irritated by this plaint It was act possible for poor 
Lisbeth to know how It affected Adam, any snore than it is possible 
for ,tt wonsided dog to know how his moans affect the nerves of 
his master. '-Lake all eomplaming women, she complained la the 
eaKpectation of being soothed, and when Adam said nothing, she 
was only prompted to compkiirmore bitterly. 

**| know thee couidst do better wi’out me, for thee couldst go 
where thee llkedst, an’ marry them as thee likeclst. But I donna 
want to say thee nay, let tliee bring home who thee wat; Fd naV 
open my lips to find faut, for when folks is old an’ o* no use, they may 
think theirsens well off to get the bit an’ the sup, though they hi 
to swallow il! words wl’t An’ if thee ’st set thy heart on a lass as 
. ’ll bring thee noght and waste ail, when thee niightst ha’ them as 
’ad make a man bn thee, Til say noght, now thy feylfierfe dead an’ 
drownded, for I’m no better nor an old haft when tlie blade’s gone.” 

Adam, -unable to bear this any longer, rose silently from the benchi 
and walked out of the workshop^ into the kitchen. Bat Lisbeth 
followed him. 

^ ,**T!iee watea go upstairs. an’ se® toy feyther, then? I ’ndone 
eyerytihin’ now, an’ he’d like thee to go an’ look at ’sii| for h« war 
allays so pleased when thee wasfc..in|!d to *m.” 

Adam turned round at once, and said, “**¥ 03 , mother | let us 
, go upstairs. Come, Seth, let us go together,” 
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ThQy went upstairs* and for fiTe.mmates all v/:iB silence. Then 
tlie kej wffs tmmd agaicj and there was a sound of footsteps on 
tli$ stairs, ' But Adam did not come down ^gain ; lie was .too weary 
aad wcrs out to eacoasiter more of - Ms" mo&ar’s qaeraious grtof, ^ 
aad ki went to rest oa his bed* Lisbetli m sooner entered the 
kitclsea and sat ilov/ii tlian she threw her apron OTcr her headj md 
fcegaa to cr/ and aioan* and rods: herself as before* Seth thoaglit* 
**Slie will be q'oleter by and by* mw wa liaFe been upstairs ;** and 
lie went Into the back»hltchen* again to tend his little fre, hoping 
that lie should presently induce her to hax-e come tea. 

Lisbetli had been rocldng herself in this way for more than Eire 
minutes, giving a low moan with every forward movenient of her 
body, wliea she cudcealy felt a hand placed gently on liers, and a 
...„ sweet* treble voice said to her* **Beai* sister, the Lord .has seat... 
to see if I can be a comfort to you.’’ 

LIsbeth paused, hi & listeamg attitude, without removing her* 
apron from her face. The voice was strange to her. , Could It be 
her sister’s spirit come back to her from the dead after all those 
years ? She trembled, and dared not look. 

Dinah, beEevkg that this pause of wonder was In itself a relief 
for the sorrowing woman, said no more just yet, but quietly took 
off 'her bonnet, and then, aiotionkg silence to Soth, who, on lieariiig- 
her voice, had come In with a beating heart, laid one hand on the 
back of Lisbetlfs chair, and k^ed'over lisr, that she might be 
aware of a friendly presence. 

' S!os;4y Llsbefch ' drew down her apron, and timidly she''opened' 'her 

dim, dark eyes. She saw nothing at Srst but a face--*a pure, pale 
face, with loving gray eyes, and it was quite unknown to her. Her 
wonder increased; perhaps it was an angel. But in the same 
instant Dkah had laid her hand on Lisbeth’s again, and the oM 
■ woman looked down at it. It was a much smaller hand than her 
' own, but it was not v/hite and delicate, for Dinah had never worn 
a glove in her life, and her hand bore the traces of labour from her 
childhood upwards. Licbeth looked earnestly at the hand f6r_a 
.moment, and^then fixing her eyes again on Dinah’s face, said, with 
soiuethhig of restored courage, but m a tone of surprise— 

. If/hy, yeke a workin’ woman ■ -. « ' ^ 

«'.Yes, .! Dinah Morris,, .and I work la the cotton-mill .wh§i;.'.. 

I a,ni at home/’ ‘ 

said Lisbeth slowly, still wohderiBg,-''**3re coined In so 
like the shadow on the waii^'an^ -spoke ear, *a^ ,| thought: yod;:, 
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.migM be a sperrii ¥eVe got ‘almost the face o’ one as is a-sittia’ 
on the grave F Adam’s new Bible.*’ 

«« I tome from the Hall Farm now. Yon know Mrs. Poyser- 
she’s mj aiwit^ and she has heard of jonr great aSliciioii> and Is 
very sorry ; and Fm come to see If I cmi he any help to you in 
your trouble; for 1 know your sons Adam and Setli, and I know 
you have no daughter, and when the clergyman told me Iiow the 
hand of God was heavy upon you, my heart went out towards you, 
and I felt a command to come and be to you is the place of a 
daughter, in this grief, if you will let me.” 

Ah I I know who f are now ; y* are a Methody, like Seth ; lie’s 
touid me on you,” said Lisbeth, fretfully, her overpowering sense of 
pain returning, now her wonder was gone. ** Yell make it out as 
trouble’s a good thing, like he allays does. But where’s the use 
o’ talkin’ to me a-that *a? Ye canna make the smart less wi’ 
talkin’. Ye’ll ne’er make me believe as it’s better for me not to Im’ 
my old man die in ’s bed, if he must die, an’ ha’ the parson to pray 
by ’m, an’ me to sit by ’m, an’ tell Mm ne’er to mind th’ ill words i ’ii 
gen Mm sometimes when I war angered, an’ to gi’ ’in a bit an’ a sup, 
as long as a bit an’ a sup he’d swallow. But, di I to die i’ the could 
water, an’ us close to ’m, an* neV to know ; an’ me 'a-sleepia* as if 
I ne’er belonged to ’m no more not' if he’d been a joiiraeymaa tramp 
from nobody knows where.”' 

Here Lisbeth began to ciy: and rock herself again ; and Dkali 
,said— 

**Yes, dear Mead, your affliction is great It would be hardness 
of heart to say that your trouble was not heavy to bear. God didn’t 
•send me to you to make light of your sorrow, but to mourn with 
you, If you will let me. If you had a table spread for a feast, and 
was making merry with your friends, you would think it was kind 
to let me come and sit down and rejoice with you, because you would 
think I 'Should like to share those good things j but I should like 
better, to share in your trouble and your labour, and it would seem 
harder to me If you denied me that You won’t send me away? 
You’re not angry with me for coming?” 

** Nay, 'nay; angered! who said I war angered? It war good 
on you to come. An’ Seth, why donna ye get her some tay? Yc’ 
war m a hurry to get 'Some for" me, as had no need, but ye donna 
think o’ gettia’ *t for them as wants' it Sit ye down ; sit ye dowiu 
I thank ye kindly for cornin’, for 'ifs little wage- ye git hf walfcin* 
through the wet fields to see air old woman like me. . . . Nay, lb 
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got ao daughter o’ mf owa-'-ne’er had one— aa* I warna soitJj for 
they're poor qiieecliy thiags^ gells m | I allays wanted to ha' lads» 
as could fend for tlieir seas* An' the lads 'libe marryia— I shall In' 
daiighter s eiiooj and too many* But now, do ye make the tay as ye 
like itj for Fa got no taste f my month this day—it's all one what I 
swaller— it’s all got the taste o® sorrow wi’t.” - 

Dinah took care not to betray that she had had her tea, and accepted 
,,,,Xisbet!i's,inmtati.oa. very readily,, for. the .sake- of persuading the old,,, 
woman herself to take the food and drink she so much needed after 
a day of hard work and fasting. 

Seth was so happy now Dinah was in the house that he could not 
help thinking her presence was worth purchasing with a life in 
which grief incessantly followed upon grief ; but the next moment 
he . reproached himself— it was almost as if he were rejoicing in his 
father's sad death. Nevertheless, the joy of being with Dinah muM 
triumph : it was like the inSuence of climate, whlcli no resistance can 
overcome. - And the feeling even sulTused itself over his face so as 
to attract his mother's notice, while she was drinking her tea. 

**Tliee may’st well talk o’ trouble bein’ a good thhig^ Sethi for 
thee thriv’st on ®t. Thee look’st as If thee know’dst no more o’ 
care ah’ cumber nor when tliee wast a babby a4yin’ awake i’ Mi’ 
.■...■■cradle.,' ■ For .hee Mst allays.lie still wl’ thy eyes open, aa’ Adam.-ne’er - 
*«d lie still a minute when he wakened. Thee wast allays like 
a bag o’ meal as can ne’er be bruised, though, for the matter o* 
that, thy poor feytlier war just such another. But ^aVe got the 
same look too” (here Lisbeth turned to Dinali), “I reckon It’s 
,wi® bein’ a Methody. Not as I’m a-hndin’ faut wi* ye for % for 
yeVe no call to be frettin’, an* somehow ye looken sorry too. Eh ? 
well, if the Methodies are fond o’ trouble, they’re like to thrive : It’s 
a pity Miey canna ha ’t all, an’ take it away from them as donna 
like it I could ha’ gi’en ’em plenty ; for when Vd gotten my old 
man I war worreted from morn till night j and now he’s gone, I’d 
be glad for tlie worst o’er again.” 

** Yes,” said Dinah, careful not to oppose any feeling of Lisbeth’s, 

■' for her reliance, in her smallest words and deeds, on a divine 
guidance always issued in that finest womanjs tact which proceeds 
from acute and ready sympathy, “yes, I remember, too, when 
my dear amt died, I longed for the sound of .her bad cough in 
the nights, instead of 'the silence that came when she was gone. ■ 
But new, dear friend, drink this otlier.cup of tea and eat a little- 
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nWHtV^ said Lisbettirta^^ tlie mp uni s|5eal:liig in alci^s 
^isfernloiis tOttSf g0t- fejtiisir asd snoliicrj tu'^ii^ wS j'C 

wax so’ sorry about your, aunt ? , 

« NO| I umer knew a fattier or motber ; iiiy aiiat brought me ii|i 
from a baby* Sbefead m children, for she was never inarrled, and 
she broughl: me up as tenderly as if l^d been her own diiki*” 

^«Eh| she'd fine work wFye, I’ll warrant, bringk' yc ’up & 
baby, an' her a ion© woman'~“it’s ill bnxi^m up a cac^i Istniti-. But 
I daresay ye warna frasmj, for ya look as if yeki ne'er Ltjen zngo:cA 
F your lEe* But what did ye do wiiea yoiir aunt died, md why diciiia 
ye come to live i* tills country, bein’ as Mrs* Poyser’s your aunt too ? 

Dinah, seeing' that Lisbeth’s attention was attracted, told hei the 
story of her early life— how she had been brought up to work liard, 
and what sort of place Snowfield was, and how many people hud 
a hard Hie there— all the details that she thought likely to interest 
Lisbeth. The old woman listened, and fcrgot l:o ba fretful, imcca* 
sdousiy subject to the soothing infiaeoce of Dinah’s face and voice* 
After a while she was persuaded to let the Idtchen ho made tidy ; 
for Dinah was beat on 'tliis, believing* that the sense of order imd' 
quietude around her would help in' disposing Lisbetli to join in the 
prayer she longed to pour forth at her side* Seth, itieais while, 
went out to. chop wood | for he surmised that Dinah waiiM -like 
' to be left done with Ms mother. 

‘Lisbeth sat watching her as she moved about in her still, qiiick^ 
way, and said at last, ‘♦YeVe got a notion o’ cteaniiF tip. I 
wouidna mind ha%’' ye for a daughter, for ye wovilclna spend 
tlie lad’s wage F line clothes and waste. Yeke not like the la?;scs 
d this countryside. I reckon folks is different at Saowfield from 
what they are here.” 

..,^.**They have a different sort of life, many of ’em,” sal.d Dlmdi; 
**they work at diEerent things— some In tlie mill, and many in tlie 
Mines,, hi the villages round about Bat the heart of man is the 
' saiae .i^M’ywhere, and there are the children of tins world mi the 
children of light there as weh as elsewhere. Bat weVe many more 
Methodists there than m this country.” 

, **Yfe!!, I didna^know as -the Methody women war Eke ye» fol 
there^s Will’ Maskery’s wife,' as ^toey say ’s a big Methody, isna 
■pleasant to' look at, at Mh 'Bd a 3 'Hef,!ook at a tooad* An’-Fm 
thinkln’ I woiiMna mind -If ye’d stay mi steep here, for I should 
like to see ye F tIF house F'the.mpmhF* But !»ay‘-lmppe» they’ll be 
lookin’ for ye at Mester Poyser’s;* ' 
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saM' Bifialij ** they doa*t. expert me, and ! slioiild like to 
^ Stays yoall let me.’* , . ' 

Well, tiiere’s rcom; I ’a got' my bed laid f tli* little 'room o’er 
,tlie back-Mtcl2e% an’ ye can lie beside me. Fd be -glad to lia* ye 
wF me to speak to F tli’ niglit, for.yeVe got a sice way o’ talkk\ 

It puts me F mid 0* the s'wailows as was mider the thack last 
’ears when they fust begun to sing low an* soft 4 ike f the lEOfiiin’. 
Ehs but my old man war fond o’ them birds I an* so war Adasij 
but they k ne’er corned again this ’ear. Happen they’re dead too.’* 

** There,” said Dinahs **now the kitchen looks tidy, and now, 
dear mother-— for Fm your daughter to-nlglit, you know— I should 
like you to wash your face and have a clean cap on. Do you 
remember \-7hat David did, when God took away his child from 
him ? Vifhile the child was yet alive he fasted and prayed to God ‘ 
to spare It, and he would neither eat nor diiiaiK, but lay on the 
ground all night beseeching God for the child. But v,?hen he knew 
it was dead, he rose up from the ground and washed and anointed 
himself, and changed bis clothes, and ate and drank ; and when they 
asked him how it was that he seemed to have left oht grieving now 
the child was dead, he said, *\¥hi!e the child was yet alive, I 
fasted and wept ; for I said. Who can tell whether God wiE be 
gracious to me, that the child may live ? But cow he is dead, why 
should I fast ? can I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me.® ” 

> ««Eh, that’s a feme word!** said Lisbeth, **Yea, my old man 

wonna come back to me, but I shall go to him— the sooner the better. 
Well, ye may do as ye like wF me ; there’s a clean cap F that 
• drawer, an’ FE go F the back-Mtchen an’ wash mj face. An’ Seth, 

' thee mayst reach down Adam’s new Bible wF th’ picters in, an* ! 
, she shall read us a chapter. Eh, I like them words— I shall go U 
him, but fee wonna come back to hie.” 

DInafe and Seth were both inwardly oiering thanks for the greater 
quietness of spirit that had come over Lisbeth. This was what Dinah . 

. had been frying to bring about, through all her still sympathy and 
absence from exhortation. From her girlhood upwards she had 
had experience among the sick, and the mourning, among minds • 
hardened and shrivelled through poverty and ignorance, and had. 

' gained the subtlest perceptioii of the mode In which they could best 
'be touched, and softened into willinghess. to receive words', of 
spiritual coasolarion or warning. As Dkah expressed. It, ■ ‘‘she-was 
never left to herself; but it was always given her whip to keep ‘ 
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silence and wliea to do we not all a{^ree to call 

rapid thoagM md noble Impulse by the name of liispiratloii ? 
After' our subtlest analysis of ■ the mental process* we must still 
say* as Dinah did, that our highest tlioiights and mv best deeds 
are all given to us, 

Aad so there tvas earnest prayer— there was faith, lovci and 
hope pouring Itself forth that evening in the little kitchen. And 
poor, aged, fretful Lisbeth, without grasping any distinct idea, 
without going through any course of religious emotions, felt a 
vague sense of goodness and love, and of soniethiiig right lying 
underneath and beyond all this sorrowing life. She cou!dn‘t 
understand the sorrow ; but, for these moments, undeV the subduing 
inSueace of Dinah’s spirit, she felt that she must be patient and 
stilL 


CHAPTER XL 
in the Oottagm 

IT was but half-past four the next moralng, when Dinah, tired of 
lying awake listening to the birds, and watching the growing light 
through... the little window in the garret roof, rose and began to .dress, 
herself very quietly, lest she should disturb Lisbeth, But already 
someone else was astir in the house, and had gone downstairs, 
preceded by Gyp. The dog’s pattering step was a sure sign tliat 
it was Adam who went do^vn; but Dinah v/as not aware of 
this, and she thought it was more likely to be Seth, for he had 
told her how Adam had stayed up working the night before. 
Seth, however, had only just awaked at the sound of the opening 
door. The exciting induence of the previous day, heightened at last 
by Dinah’s unexpected presence, had not been counteracted by any 
bodily weariness, for he had not done his ordinary amount of hard 
work ; and so when he went to bed, it was not til! he had tired 
himself with hours of tossing wakefulness, that drowsiness came, 
and ted on heavier morning sleep than was usual with him. 

But Adam had been refreshed by his, long rest, and with his 
habitual impatience of mere passivity he was eager to begin the 
new day, and subdue sadness by his strong will and strong aim* 
The white iplst lay in the valley; it was going to be a bright, 
warm day, and he would start to work again when he had had liis* 
breakfast 

There’s nothing but whafa bearable as long as a man can work/’ 
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lie said to himself: catiir 0^ tilings ■doesn*t change^ tlioiigli it' 

«eems as if ose% own life was nothing but ohange. The square 0* 
four is sixteen, and you must lengthen your lever in proportion to’ 
your weight, is as true when a man^s miserable as when he’s 
happy; and the best o’ working i% it gives you a grip hold 0’ 
things outside jour own lot” 

As lie dashed the cold water over his head and face, he felt com- 
pletely himself again, and with Ms black eyes as keen as ever, and 
Ills thick black hair all glistening with the fresh moisture, lie went 
into the workshop to Icok ^ out the wood for his father’s coffin, 
inteadlsg that he and Seth should carry it with them to Jonathan 
Burge’s, and have the coffin made by one of the workmen tliere, so 
that his mother might not see and hear the sad task going forward 
at hoffise. 

lie 'had just gone into the workshop, when his quick ear detected 
a light rapid foot on the stairs— certainly not his mother’s. He had 
been in bed and asleep when Dinah had come in, in the evening, 
and now he wondered whose step this could be. A foolish thought 
came, and moved him strangely. As if it could ■ be Hetty ! She 
^ was the last person likely to be in the house. And yet he felt reluctant 
to go and look, and have the clear proof that it was someone else. 
He stood leaniag on a plank he had taken hold of, listening to 
aoiincis which his imagination interpreted for him so pleasantly, that 
the keen strong face became suffiused with a timid tenderness. 
The light footstep moved • about the kitchen, followed by the 
sound of the sweeping-briish, hardly making so much noise as the 
lightest breeze that chases the autumn leaves along the dusty path ; 
and Adam’s imagination saw a dimpled face, with dark bright eyes 
and roguish smiles looking backward at this brash, and a rounded 
•igtire just leaning a little to clasp the handle. A veiy foolish 
thought— it could not be Hetty ; but the onlj way of dismissing 
such iiosisense from his head was to go and see who it was, for - 
Ms fancy only got nearer and nearer to belief while he stood there 
iistciiiiig. He loosed the plank, and went to the kitchen door. 

“How ^do you do, Adam Bede?” said Dinah, in her calm 
treble, pausing from her sweeping, and dicing her mild grave 
eyes upon. Mm. “I trust you feel rested and strengthened again 
to bear the burthen and heat of the day.’^' ■ 

. It was like dreaming of tliC' sunshine, and awaking In the' 
mooiiliglit Adam had seen Dinah' several 'times, but always at the 
Hall Farm, where he was not very vividly .Conscious of any woman’s 
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|srei«c« Md^%.miUthBd'mtf la tl« last cia-f or two 

Isogttift t0-stts|iect ttiat Setliwas la love with her^ so that Ills attsRtioii 
had not hitherto hmn drawa tows-rds her for Ms brotlier's sake* 
Bat now te slim figure, her plain black gown, and her pdc serene 
face, impressed him with all' the force that belongs to a realitj 
contrasted with a prcoccnpjing fancy* For the first niomeat or 
two he- made no aiis^ver, but looked at her with the concenlratedf 
eacaffiiniitg glance w^hich a man gwes to an object iti which he 
has suddenly begun to be interested. Dinah, for the first time In 
her life, felt a painful self-consciousness ; there was something 
in the dark penetrating glance of this strong man so different frosi 
the mildness .and timidity of his brother Seth. A faint Mush 
came, which deepened as she wondered at It. This blush recalled 
Adam from his forgetfulness. 

I was quite taken by surprise 5 it was very good of yoa to 
come and see my mother in her trouble,” he said, in a gentle, grate* 
fol tone, for his quick mind told him at once hew she came to be 
there hope my mother was thankful to have you,” he added, 
wondering rather anxiously what had been Dlnaif s reception. 

_ ** Yes,” said Dinah, resumiGg her work, ** she seemed greatly 
comforted after a while, and she’s had a good deal of rest to 
the night by times. She was- fast asleep when I left her.” 

, **Who was it took the news to the Hail Farm?” said Adam, 
Ms thoughts reverting to someone there | he wondered whether 
s/ie had felt mything about it 

' It was Mr. Iiwtoe, the clergyman, told me, and my aunt was 
grieved for your mother when she heard it, and wanted me to 
come s and so is mj uncle, Fm sure, now he’s heard it, but he was 
gone out to Rosseter all yesterday. They’!! look for you there as 
soon as you’ve got time to go, for there’s nobody rounci that hearth 
but what’s glad to see you.” 

■ ‘ Dinah, with her sympathetic divination, knew quite well that 
'Admnwas longing to hear if Hetty had said anything about their 
.trouWe^j ,she was too rigorously truthful for benevolent inveniioti, 
but ste‘ had contrived to say sometlitog to which Hetty was 
tacitly Included. Love has a way of cheating itself consciousiy, like 
a child who plays at soEtary hide-and-seek ; it is pleased wifli ' 
assurances that It all toe while dlsbelleyes. Adam liked wimb 
Btiah had said so ffluch that Ms- mind was directly full of toe 
next visit he should pay to the Hall 'Farm, when Hetty 
perhaps behave more kindly to’ him toiui she had ever dp||| 
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“But you whm\ be ttee yourself' any losgeri**® he said to 
Dliia!.L 

I. go teclt to Sacwleld m S'aturdaj, aiid I shall have 
to set oat to Treddlestor* early^ to be Im time for tlie Oakboume 
carrier. So I laEst g*D back to the Farm to-jiiglit, that I may have 
tlie last day with mj aaa^ aad tier children. But I can stay here 
all to-day If I’our mother ^votiM dilue me ; and her heart seemed ' 
inclined towards me last niglit.”* 

“Alij tiieii, slie^s sure to want jon to«day. If motlisr takes to 
people at the beginnings she’s sure to get fond of ’em ; but she’s 
a strange \7ay cf not lilsiiig young w^omen. Though, to be siire/^ 
Adam went on smiling^ “her not liiiiag other young woiiiea is no 
reason why she Ghoulda’t like yon.*^ 

Hitherto Gyp had been assisting at tliis' conyersatlon In motionless ' 
silence, seated m his haimciies, and alternately looking up in his 
master’s face to watch its esspression, and observing Dinah’s 
mavements about the kitchen* The kind smile with which Adam 
littered the last words was apparently decisive with Gyp of the 
light in which the stranger was to be regarded, ‘ and as -she 
tamed round after putting aside her sweeping-brash, he trotted 
towards heti aad gut up Ills aiussle against her hand in a friendly 
%vay* 

“You see Gyp bids you welcome,” said ’Adam, ^*aad he’s very 
"slow to 'welcome straug;ers*” 

«*Po0r dog!” said Blriali, patting the rough gray coat, **rve 
ft strange feeling about the dumb things as if they wanted- to 
speak, aad it was a trouble to ’em -because they couldn’t I can’t 
help belisg soriy for the dogs always, though perhaps there’s -fto 
need* But tliey may well have more In them than they know 
how -to make us understand, for we can’t say half what we feel, 
with all our words*” 

Seth. came down now, and was pleased to Snd Adam talking 
with Dinah; lie wanted Adam to know how much better she 
was than all other v/oaien. But after a few words of greeting, 
Adam drew him into the workshop to consult about tlie colSiii .and 
Dinah went oa with her cleaning. . - . 

By six ‘o’clock they were alTat breakfast with LIsbeth in "ft* 
feitchea as clean as slie^could have made it herself. The window 
■ and door were open, am! the morning air brought with It n-mingled 
scent of southernwood, thyme, and,,$we^bnar from the. patch df 
garden by 'the side of the cottage, ’ DiisaliJidid' aot ’-sit 6^^ 
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blit moired &hont sema^ tlie oibers with tlie %¥hi"m porridge mi 
the toasted oat«cake, wliich _ she lisd got ready ia the usual 
way^ for she had asked Seth to tell lier Just wliat Ms mother 
gave them for breakfast Lisbetli had been wmisnally silent since 
she came downstairs, apparently requiring some time to adjust 
her ideas to a state of things In which she came down H?se 
a lady to fed all the work done, m& sat stHl to be waited 
on. Her new sensations seemed to escciude the remembi'aiice 
of her grief. At last, after tasting the porridge, she broke 

** Ye might ha’ made the porridge worse/’ she said to Diimh, **1 
ban ate it wi’out it’s turnin’ my stomach. It might ha’ been a 
tri& thicker an’ no harm, an’ I allays putten a sprig o* mint la 
naysen; but how’s ye t’ know that? Tlie lads arena like to get 
folks as ’oil make their porridge as I ’n made it for ’em ; it’s well 
if tlicy get onybody as 11 make parridge at all. Bat ye might 
do, wi’ a bit o’ sliowin’; for your a stkrhf body m a mornin’, 
an’ yeVe a light heel, and yeVe cleaned tlie house well eiiool 
.for a ma’shlft” 

. ** Makeshift, mother?” smd Adam. *<Why, I timk the house 
looks beautiful I . don’t know how it could look better,” 

®‘Thee dostna know. Hay; ’how’s thee to know? Th’ tmu 
ne’er know whether the fioor’s cleaned or cat-licked. But thee’lt 
know when thee gets thy parridge burnt, as thee ’t like to ha* 

. it when I’n gi’en o’er makin* it. Thee ’t think tliy mother war 
good for summat then.” 

Dinah/’ said Seth, do come and sit down now and Iia¥e yooi 
1 'breakfast, ' We’re all served now.” 

**Ay, come an’ sit ye down— do,” said Llsbetli, ate a 

mossel; ye’d need, arter bein’ upo’ your legs this hour an’ half 
a’ready. Come, then,” she added, In a tone of compl£nmg 
afection as Dinah sat down by her side, ** 111 be loath for ye t’ 
go, but ye canna stay- much longer, I doubt I couM put up 
wi’ ye F th’ house better nor wi’ most folks.” 

stay till to-night, if you’re willing/’ said Dinah. **r4 
stay longer, only Fm going back to SnowMd on Saturday, and 
I must be with my aunt to**niorrow*” 

**Eh, Fd ne’er go back to that country. My ole! man comfc 
from that Stonyshlre side, but^ he left it when he war a young 
’un, an i’ the right on* t too 5 lor, he said as there war ao wood 
there, an’ it 'ad ha’ been a bad country for » carpenter*” ^ 
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said Adaiiij remember fatlier tellbig me wlieii ! was a 
little lads tliat he made Ms mind .if eirer he mo¥ed it shoEld be 
soiilh’ard. Bat Fm not so swre about it Battle Massey says— and. 

he kiio-ws tlie Sctith— as the nofthem men are a iaer breed than the 
southemj harder-headed and stronger-bodied, md a deal taller. 
AvCd then lie says, m some 0 * those counties it’s as ist as the back 
o* your liaad, and you can see nothing of a distance, without 
climbing up the highest trees. I couldn’t abide tlmt : I like to go 
to work by a road that *11 take me up a bit of a lilll, and see the 
v,::v:fieMs, for.. .miles round me, and a bridge, or a town, or a bit of a 
steeple here and there. It makes you feel the world’s a big place, 
and there’s other men working la it with their heads and hands- 
besides yourself.** 

** I like th* hills best,®* said Seth, “when the clouds are over your' 
head, and you see the sun shining ever so, far 0 ^, over the Loamford:^:; 
way, as Fve often done o’ late, on the stormy days ; : it seems;tb.;:;:!iie^: 
as if -that was heaven where tliere*s. Mways 
though tMs Ike’s dark and cloudy.” 

*^Oh| I love the Stonyshire side,®* said; Dinahf ■ 

'to set my lace towards the countries where they’re, sidi^^ih'bo^m 
, cattle, and the ground so level and easy to. tread ; and 
.':bacfc on 'the hills where the poor people have to. Hve such.,aAard;;ille,:;;:^l:: 
and the men spend their days in the mines .away from the : sunli^.';;':..i 
It’s very blessed oa a bleak cold day, when - the sky j.is;::.hahgihgr 
dark over the hill, to feel the love of God in one’s soul, and carry it 
^ to the lonely, bare, stone houses, where there’s; nothhig;^^^^^ 
give comfort” 

**Ehr* said Lisbeth, ** that’s veiy well. for ye to talk, as looks 
velly like the snowdrop flowers as ha* lived for days an* days when 
I. ’n gethered ’em, wi’ nothin* but a drop o’ water an’ a peep' o’ 
daylight; but tli’ hungry foulks had better leave th’ hungry country. 
It makes less mouths for. the scant cake. - But,” she went on, looking 
at Adam, “ donna thee talk o’ goin’ south’ard or north’ard, an’ leavin’ 
thy feyther an’ mother i’ the churchyard, an’ goin* to a country as 
they know nothin’ on. I’ll ne’er rest i’ my grave if I donna see 
thee i’ th’ churchyard of a Sunday.” 

Donna fear, mother,” said Adam. **If I hadna made up my 
mind not to go, I should ha’ been gone before now.” 

lie had inlshed his breakfast now, and rose as he was speaking. ■ ; 

♦®What art goin’ to dol?” asked Disbeth. **Set about 'thy. 
■feyther’scofSn?” ; , : ' - 
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mother,'* £ali Adam.';- Wre goiag to take Use wmd to tlia 
flSage^ aiid Eiadeiliere.’* „ _ 

**Mayj mj lad, nay/^ Llstetli hnmiont is m eager* wailing imie; 
^Hhee %T0tiia let nobody make thj hytktfs coffin -but tliysois? 
Wlioki m.ake it so well?' An* blm as kiiov/d wfeat good work war* 
aai *s got a son as Is tk* head ike irillage, an* all Tredillefi^ofl 
too* for cleverness/® 

«Very well* motlier, if feat’s tlij wisli, III make tlie coffii! at 
komc ; bat I feouglit thee woaMstna like to hear the work goiijg 
on/® 

^ “Ail® why shoiildna I like It®s tlie right thmg to be done. 
An* whafs liking got to do wi’t? It*s choice o® tnisllkiiigs is all 1 
*» got i® tills world. One iiiossefs as good as another when your 
moiith®s cmt o* taste. Thee mini set about it now this wornlii* fnst 
thing. I wintia ha® nobody to touch fee coffin but thee/* 

. Adam’s eyes 'met Seth’s, which looked from Dinah to him rather 
wistfully. 

“No, mother,®’ he said, “FII not consent but Seth shall have a 
hand in it too, If it’s to be done at home. Ill go to fee village 
this forenoon, because Mr. Burge ’ll want to see me, and Seth shall 
stay ■ at home and begin the cojS^* I can come back at noon, 
then he can go/® * ^ ‘ 

“Nay, nay,*® persisted Lisbeth, beginning to cty, “Tn set my 
heart on’t a$ thee shalt ma® thy feyther’s coffin. Thce’t so stiff an® 
masterful, thee’t ne’er do as thy mother wants feee. Thee wast 
often angered wi’ thy feyther when he war alive; thee must be 
the. better to’m, now he’s goen. He’d ha’ thought aotliiii’ em’t for 
Seth to ma’s coffin/® 

“ Say no more, Adam, say no more,” said Seth, gently, tlioiigli 
Ms voice told that lie spoke with some effort; “mother’s hi the 
fight m go to work, and do, thee stay at home/’ 

' He , passed Into the workshop immediately, followed by Adam | 
while Lisbeth, automaticaliy obeying her old habits, began to put 
away the breakfast things, as if she did not mean Diiiali to take 
her place any tonger. Dinah^saM notlimg, but presently used the 
opportunity of quietly joining fee brothers in the workshop* 

They had already got m their aprons and paper caps, and Adft», 
was standing wife Ms left hand on Seth’s shoulder, while lie pointed 
with' the hammer In Ms right- to some boards which they w^ac 
looking at Their backs were 'turned towards the doo'i by which’ 
Diaali entered, and she came In so gently that they, were not avwre 
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of to presence fill tliej lieard tier ^oice.’safkgi **Setii Bede!** 
Set!i started* aad tliey botli turned round, Dinah looked as if she 
did not see Adam* aad fized her ejes on Seth*s face, saying with 
calm kindness— . • 

M I woii*t say farewell I shall see yon again when you come from 
work. So as Fo at the Farm before dark, it wEl be i|wte soon 
enough,” 

‘^Tliank you, Dinah ; I should like to walk home with you once 
more. Itli perhaps be the last time.®* 

There was a Ittie tremor in Seth’s voice. Dinah put out her hand 
and said, You’ll have sweet peace in your mkd to-day, Seth, for 
your tenderness and long-suffering towards your aged mother.®* 

She turned round and left the workshop as quickly and quietly as^ 
she had entered it Adam had been observing her closely ail the 
while, but she had not looked at him. As soon as she was gone, 
lie said— 

I don’t wonder at thee for loving her, Seth, She’s got a face 
■ like a lily.®* ‘ . , 

Setli’s sou! rushed to Ms eyes and lips ; he had never yet con* 
fessed his secret to Adam, but now he felt a delicious sense of 
disbiirtheiiraeat, as he aaswered— 

''“Ay, Addy, I do love her— too much, I doubt But she doesna 
' love me, lad, only as one child o’ God loves another. She’ll never 
love any man as a husband— that’s mj belief." 

Nay, lad, there’s no telling ; thee mustaa lose heart. She*s made ‘ 
out of stuff with a finer gjrain than most o® the women j I can see, 
that clear enough. But if she’s better than they are in other. things, 

I mum think she’ll fall short of ’em in loving.** 

No more was said, Seth set oat to the village, and Adam began, 
his work on Hie coffin. 

«*God help the lad, and me too," he thought, as he lifted the board. 
'** We’re like enough to find life a tough job— hard work hiside and 
, out’ It’s a strange thing to think of a man as can lift a chair with 
his teeth, and walk fifty mile on end, trembling and turning hot and 
cold at only a loolc from one woman out of all the rest i’ the world.' 
;f a a mystery we can give no account of ; but no more we can of 
the sproutiag. o* the seed, for that matter." 
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CHAPTER XIL’ 

■ in the WoQd, 

That same Tliursda^ morning, as Atthar Doaitstfiorne was moving 
abotit ia bis dressing-room, seeing his wdUooklng Britisli pcrr:oi? 
reiected in tlie old-fashioned mirrors, and stared at, from a clitigy 
olive-green piece of tapestry, by Pharoah’s daughter and her maklens, 
who otight to have been minding the infant Moses, he was lioldltig 
a discussion with himself, which, by the time his valet was tying 
the black silk sling over his shoulder, had issued in a distinct practical 
resolution. 

mean to go to Eagledale and fish for s week or so/* lie said 
aloud. **l shall take you with me, Pym, and set off this momifiglf 
'■ 'SO Ee ready by half-past eleven.” 

The low whistle, which had assisted him in aiTivIng at this 
resolution, here broke out into his loudest ringing tenor, and the 
corridor, as he hurried along it, echoed to his favourite song from 
the Beggars^ Opera,” When the heart of a man Is oppress^ed 
with care.” Not an heroic strain 5 nevertheless Arthur Celt himself 
very heroic as he strode towards the stables to give his orders about 
the horses. His own approbaEon was necessary to him, and it was 
not an approbation to be enjoyed quite gratuitously ; it must be 
won by a fair amount of merit He had never yet forfeited that 
approbation, and he had considerable reliance on his own virtues. 
No young man could confess his faults more candidly ; candour was 
«me of his favourite virtues ; and how can a aiaa’s candour be seen 
in all its lustre unless he has a few failings to talk of? But lie had 
an agreeable confidence that his faults were all of a generous kiiKb— 
impetuous, warm-blooded, leonine ; never crawling, crafty, reptilian. 
It was not possible for Arthur Donnithorne to do anything mean, 
dastardly, or cruel “ Ho I Fm a devil of a fellow for getting iiiysrif 
Into a hobble, but I always take care the load slmll fall on my own 
shoulders.” Unhappily there is no inherent poetical justice m 
hobbles, and they will sometimes obstinately refuse to iullict their 
worst consequences on the prime offender, in spite of his fotidly- 
expressed wish. It was entirely owing to this deficiency m the 
scheme of things that Arthur had ever brought anyone into trow Isle 
besides himself. He was noticing, if not good-naturecl ; aticl ail bis 
pictures of the future, when he should come into the estato, wort 
made up of a prosperous, contented teaantry, adoring t'leir landlord^ 


—all his college friends thought him such : he couldn’t hear to see 
anyone wicomfortaM® : he would have been sorry even in Ms 
angriest snoods for any harm to happen to Ms grandfatheri 'and 
his aunt Lydia herself had the benefit of that soft-heartedness 
which he bore towards the whole sex* Whether he’ would have 
self-mastery enough to be always as harmless and purely beneficent 
::aS :liis -good-nature led: M to desire^ was a ..^uestioii thatv'iio. one ^ 
::had ' yet decided against' hlms he was- hut twenty-one/ 
•'-.-remember I and we don’t inquire too closely, into character':.'iii':;the^ 
-..case ' Of a handsome, generous young fellow, who will .have .property 
enough to support numerous peccadilloes — who, if he should 
usifortimately break a man’s legs in his rash driving, will he able 
to pension Mm handsomely; or if he should happen to spoil a 
woman’s eacistence for her, whi make it up to her with expensive 
packed up and directed by Ms own hand. It would he 
ridiculous to be prying and analytic ia such cases, as if one were' 
inquiring Into the character of a confidential clerk. We use round, 
general, gentlemanly epithets about a young- man of birth and 
fortune I and ladies, with that fine intuition which is the distm- 
•guishing attribute ©£ their sex, see at once that he is The 

chances are that he will go through life without scandalising 
anyone; a seaworthy vessel that no one would refuse to insure. 
'Ships, certainly, are liable to casualties, which sometinies make 
terribly evident some fiaw ia their construction, that |wonM never 
have beeii discoverable In smooth water; and many a **gopd 
feltow,” through a disastrous combinatiott of circumstances, has 
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- , Blit we'liaire m Mr ground for eBtertainmf iiafav0iiml>le atigaties 
eoacemicg Artliiif Dousdttene/ w'ho tills ffloraliig proves himself 
capable of a prudent resolution fouacted m conscience* One thing: 
Is clear; Mature has taken care tliat be sIiiVU never go far astray 
wltli perfect comfort and satisfaciicm to fimiself; lie will never 
get beyond that borderland of ssn^ wlicre lie \¥ill be perpetually 
harassed by .assaults, from the oilier side of the boundary* He 
will never be a courtier of ¥ice, and w'ear Iier orders m Ills 
button-liole* 

ft was about ten o'clock, and tlie stm was sliifiing brilliantly | 
everyfelng was looking lovelier for the yesterday's rain* It is 
a 'pleasant thing on such a moraitig'to walk along the well-rolled 
grate! on one’s way to the stables, meditatiag an eirxiirsion* 
But the scent of the stables, which, in a natiifal state of things, 
.ought to foe among the soothing InSaeaces of a maids life, always 
■ brought with it some irritation to Arthur. There was no tiaviag 
'his own way in the stablest everytliing was managed in tlie 
stingiest fashion. His grandfather persisted in retaining as hear! 
'groom an old dolt, whom no sort of lever could move out of his 
old habits, and who was allowed to hire a succession of raw 
Loamshke lads as Ms sufoordmates, one of whom had lately tested 
ia new pair of shears by clipping an oblong patch on Arthur’s bay 
mare. This state of things is naturally embitteiingi one can put 
up with annoyances In the house, but to have tlie stable made a 
scene of veisation and disgust, is' a point beyond what hiinmn fiesli 
'aiid blood can foe expected to endure long together without danger 
of misanthropy* 

OM John’s wooden, deep-wrinkled face was the first object that 
met Arthur’s eyes as he entered the stafols-yard, and it quite poisoned 
for him the bark of the two foiood-Iioands timt kept watch there. 
He could never speak quite patiently to Hie old Mockliead. 

. «You must have Meg saddled for me and brought to the door 
at fealf»*past eleven, and ! ^all want Rattler saddled for Pyia at 
■the same time. Do you hear f ** 

/ ; **-Yes, I hear, I hear, Cap’n,*^ said old John, very deliberately, 
following the young master into the stablel John considered a young 
master as the natural enemy of an old servant, and young people 
In general as a poor contrivance for carrying m% the worW. 

Arthur went in for sake of. patting Meg, dccHmiig m far 
as possible to see anytMng in the stables, lest he should lose hi» 
temper before foreakf^t. The pretty creature was in one ©f 'the , 
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Ifiaer staljles^ aac! tiiracc! faer mild head as her nias.'xr came beside 
tier. Little Trot, a tiny spaniel, Jier kseparaMe compaiiioo m the 
stable, was coaifortably carted ap -oil her hack* 

Well, HCeg, my pretty ‘girl,”' said Arthar, patting her neck, 

« well have a glorious canter this morning.” 

Nay, year hoaoar, I donna see as that can said IqIhs* 

® * N^ot be ? 'W1 ij sot ? ” 

** Why, shea's got lanieci” 

** Lamed, confound yon I what do fe mean ? ® 

“Wlijf, th® lad took her too close to Daltoifs flosses, one 
osi ®e‘m filing out at her, aa’ she’s got her shank bruised o® the near 
fore-!eg*” 

The judicious lilstoriaa abstains from narrating precisely what 
ensued* You understand that there was a great deal of strong 
langfuage, niingied with soothing ^^who»ho®s*® while the leg was 
easamineci; timt John stood by with quite as riTOCh emotion _ as 
if lie had been a cunningly-carved crab-tree walking-stickj and 
that Arthur DosHiitliorne presentty. repassed the iron-gates of the 
pleasure-gfoiiiid ivlthout singing as he went 
He considered himself thoroughly disappointed and annoyed. 
There was not another mount in the stable for himself and his 
servant besides Meg and Rattler. It was vexatious ; just when 
he ivanted to get cut of the wa.y for a week or It seemed 
' culpable m Providence to allow such a conibiaation of circumstances. 
To be shut up at the Chase with a broken arm, when every other 
fellow ill his regiment was enjoying liiniself at Windsor— shut up 
•with his grandfather, who had the same sort of affection for him 
as for Ms pai-chment-deeds I And to be disgusted at eveiy turn 
with tile management of the house and the estate I In such cir- 
cumstances a mm necessarily gets in an ill-humour, and works oif 
the irritation by some excess or other. ^‘Salkeid would have 
drunk a bottle of port every day,” he muttered to himself ; ** but Fitt 
not well-seasoned enough for that. Well, since I can’t go to 
Eaglcdale, 111 have a gallop on Rattler to Horbunie this morniiig, 
and limch with Gavraiiie.” 

Behind this, explicit resolution there lay an implicit one. If he 
- lunched with Gawaine and lingered chatting, he should not reach' 
the Chase again till nearly five, when Hetty would be safe out of Ms 
mght in the housekeeper’s room and -when she set out to go home, . 
It would be his lazy time after^ dinn^, Sn he should keep out of;he^ 
way altogethic. There really,. lyoMd/lmye been no hyfo In' being 

. ' '' ' 






feelings atid^reiecHotts which had been deciswe with him theiij any 
more than to tecai! the pecnliar scent of the air that had freshened 
him when he first opened his window. The desire to see Hetty 
had riislieci back like an iil-stemmed cnrrent; he was'amased 
himself at the force with which this trivial fancy seaaed to grasp 
hijm : he was even rather tremulous as he brushed his hair*-~pooh ! 
it was riding in that breals-neck way. It was because he had 
made a serious affair of an idle matter, by thinking of it as if it 
were of any consequence. He would amuse himself by seeing Hetty 
to-day, and get rid of the m^hole thing from his mind. It was all 
Irwine’s fault “ If Irwine had said nothing, I shouldn’t have 
thought half so much of Hetty as of .Meg’s lameness.’' ■ However,.' 
it. was just the sort of4ay .for iolling in the Hermitage, -and hc;:' 
would go and finish Dr, Moore’s “Zeluco” there before dinner. 
The Hermitage stood in Fir-tree Grove— the way Hetty was sure 
to come in walking from the Hall Farm. So nothing could be 
simpler md more natural s meeting Hetty was a mere circumstance 
of his walk, not its object 

Arthur’s shadow fiitted rather faster among the sturdy oaks of the 
Chase than might have been eispected from the shadow of a tired 
man.' on a w afternoon, and it -was still scarcely foiir ; o’clock 
. when he stood before the tell narrow gate leading into , the delicious''. 
. labyrinthine wood which skirted one -side of the Chase, and' which'' 

■ was . called Fir^-tree Grove, not because the firs, were miany,'. bub. 
•: because they were few. ■ It was a wood of beeches and "iinies, ' 'with': 
here and there a light, silver-stemmed birch— just the sort of wood 
most haunted by the nymphs; yon see thdr white sunlit limbs 
gleaiamg athwart the boughs, or peeping from behind the smooth-* 
sweeping outline of a tall Hme ; you hear their soft liquid laughter- 
hut if you look with a too curious, sacrilegious eye, they vanish 
behind the silvery beeches, they make you believe that their voice 
was only a running brooklet, perhaps they metamorphose themselves 
into a tawny squirrel that scampers away and mocks you from' the 
topmost bough. Not a grove with measured grass or rolled grave! 
for you to tread upon, but with narrow, hollow-shaped, earthy paths, 
edged with faint dashes of delicate moss— paths which look as if 
they were made by the free-will of the trees and underwood, moving 
reverently aside to look at the tail queen of the white-footed nymphs.'.’ 

It was along the broadest of the3e paths that Arthur. Doanithome 
passed, under an avenue of limes and beeches. It. was a sfill 
afternoon— the golden , light' was lingering languidly among', the 




upper ImigliSi wtlf gl^€llig~''^#wa licre eiid there on tlie purple 
patliway and its e%e '>1 -lamtlj-sprlskled moss: an artem0oa 
in whicli destiny disguises lier '' cdM av/ful face beiilacl a liri^i 
radiant yeil^ Incloses" m 'la warm downy wing s* and poisoiis iis 
witli ¥ioiet-scented breath. Artbiir strolled along carc:!.^siily, with 
a book under Ms aria^ but not looking on tlie groimcljas «iedit:iii¥C 
men are apt to do ; Ms eyas would fe tliemcclres on the clir.tafit 
bead In the roadj round wMcb a little figure must surely appciir 
before long. Ah I there she comes : firsts a bright of colcmri 
like a tropic bird among the boughs, then a tripping- fig.irc, with a 
round hat on, and a small basket under her arm ; Ihcii a deep- 
'Mushing, almost frightened, but fortghi-*sm 2 !iiig girl, niakisig her 
curtsy with a fluttered yet happy glance, as Arthur came "iip to her, 
'lf.Airthur-..had.had,^time to think at all, he would have thought it 
strange that he should feel fiuttered too, be conscious of blushing too 
-r-ln’fact, look and feel as foolish as if he had been taken by 
surprise Instead of meeting just what he expected. Poor tilings I 
, It was a pity they were mt m that golden age of childliood when 
they would have stood face to face, eyeing each other with timid 
' Hking, then given each other , a Httle foutterfiy Mss, and toddled off 
to 'pky together. Arthur would have gone home to Ms siik-curtaiaed 
'cot, and Hetty to her home^spun pillow, and both would have slept 
without dreams, ^and to-morrow would have been a Efe hardly 
conscious of a yesterday. 

** Arthur turned round and walked fey Hetty’s side without giving 
a reason. They were alone together for the first time, Wliat an 
overpowering presence timt first privacy is I He actually dared sot 
look at tMs little butter-maker for the first minute or two. As for 
Hetty, her feet rested on a cloud, and she was borne along by warm 
jsephyrs ; she had forgotten her rose-coloured ribbons ; she was no 
' more conscious of her limbs than if her diildisli soul had passed 
into a water-lily, resting on a li^|uid bed, and warmed by the 
“midsummer sunbeams. It may seem a contradiction, but Arthur 
gathered a certain carelessness and confidence from his timidity j it 
was an entirely, different state of mind from what lie had €x|>ected in 
such a meeting with Hetty j and full as he was of vague ft^elirig, 
there was room, in those 'moments of silence, for tlie thought that 
his previous debates and scruples were needless. ' 

** You are quite tight ^ choose this way of conting to ^ the 
Chase,” he „ said at last, looking down at Hetty, /*it is so iimcli 
prettier as well as shorter.than coming by either of the lodges.” 
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sif/^'Keity aT;swefed, witli a tremulous^ almost wMsperiag' 
irolce» Slie dida’t know oiie Mt kow to speak to a g^eatlemaa like 
Mr. Artimrs aad her very ¥aait3r mde.ha: mors coy of speech, 

Ba you come eTery week to see Mrs* Fomfret ? 

** Yes» sir, e’^ery Tlmrsday, only whea she's got to- go opt with 
B5iss Dotiaithoma'^ 

And she's teacliiag you something, is she ? 

“ YsSj sir, the lace-iaeadiiig as she learnt abroadj mi the stocking- 
m€ndiag««*it looks Just like the stocking, yoa can't tell it*s heea 
mended ; and she teaches me cutting-ont, too.” 

What, are you going to be a lady's-maid ? ” 

** I should like to be one very much, Indeed.” Hetty spoke more 
audibly now, but still rather tremulously; she thought, perhaps, 
she seemed as stupid to Captain Ponnithorne as Luke Britton did 
to her.' 

I suppose Mrs. Pomfret always escpects you at this time ? *' ■ , 

** She expects me at four o'clock, I am rather late to-day, because 
mj aunt couldn't spare me ; but the regular time is four, because, that 
gives us time before Miss Doimitlioriie's beli rings.” 

** Ah, then, I must not keep you now, else I should like to show 
you the Hermitage^ Did you ever see it ? ” 

No, sir.” 

**Tliis is the walk where we turn up to it. But we must not go 
now .1 III show it you some other time, if you'd like to see it,” 

Yes, please, sir,” 

Bo you always come back this way in the evening, or are you 
afraid to come so lonely a road?” 

* Oh' no, sir, it's never kte ; I always set out by eight o'clock, and 
it's 'SO light now la the evening. My aunt would be angry with , me 
if I didn't get home before nine.” . . • 

** Perhaps Craig, the gardener, comes to take care of you? ” 

A deep blush overspread Hetty's face and neck. *^Fm sure he 
doesn't ; I’m sure he never did ; I wouldn't let_ him ; I don't like 
him,”, she said hastily, and the tears of vexation had come so fast, 
that before she had done speaking a bright drop rolled down her hot 
cheek. Then she felt ashamed to death that she was crying, and 
‘for one long instant her happiness was all gone* But In the next 
she felt an arm 'Steal round her, and a gentle voice said— . . " - 

**Whyi Hetty> what-makesyou ciy? 'i. didn't mean to vex you* 
I wouldn't vex you for the world, ;ydU little biossom* _Gome,. don't, 
cry I look at mei else I shall thlnk^ you won't -forgive me.” - ' , _ 
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' Artkir !m€ laid lik tod m:the soft arai timt wm nearest to Mnit 
aad was stooping towards Hetty with a look of coaxing entreaty# 
Hetty lifted her long dewy iashes,' and met the eyes that were bent 
towards her with a sweats timid, beseeching look# What a space 
of time, those three moments were, while tlieir eyes met and his 
arms touched her! | Lc¥e ia such a simple thin^ when, we ...to e 

^ffiSb!|g,^jnd^<^our^tocej,3§Jf slie^were^^ 

"Surrowfid souls roll to meet eachj&ther like two velvet peaches 
’SgtToto‘^ My'"aSd"yr‘^^ mingle as^easly”^ two 

Sro Sto '^ ’SiC as k for., not hing . but 

rigpla witt^ ey^-mtei^cmg^^^ m the leanest hidiiig-pkces# 
While Arthur gazed into Het^’s dark beseeching eyes, it inaSe iio 
dlfierence to h|m what sort of English she spoke | and even if 
hoops and powder had been in fashion, he would very likely not 
have been sensible just then that Hetty wanted those signs of high 
breeding# 

, But they started asunder with beating hearts: something had 
fallen on the ground with a rattling noise; It was Hettyk basket; 

, all her little work-woman^s matters were scattered on the path, 
some of^ them showing a capability of rolling to great lengths* 
There was much to be done 'in picking up, and not a word was 
spoken; but when Arthur hung the basket over her arm again, 
the poor child felt a strange dlEerence in his look and manner. He 
just pressed her hand, and said ivith a look and tone that were 
i-almost-chilllng to- her— ■ ■ 

** I have been hindering you j I must not keep you any longer 
now# You will be expected at the house. Good-bye.*® 

Without waiting for her to speak, he turned away from her, 
and hurried back towards the road tImt led to the Hermitage, 
leaving' Hetty to pursue her way in a strange dream, that seemed 
to have begun in bewildering delight, and was now passing Into 
contrarieties and sadness. Would he meet her again m she came 
home? Why had he spoken almost as if he were displeased whti 
her? and then run away so suddenly? She cried, hardly knowing 
why. 

■ Arthur too was very uneasy, but Ms feelings were It np for him 
by a more distinct conseiousness. He hurried to the Hemiltage, 
which stood in the heart of the wood, unlocked the door witli 
a hasty wrench, slammed It after him, pitched ^^Zeluco** inlo tte 
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most distant coraef? and tbrasting Ms riglit-iand into Ixis pockets 
first walked foar or five times tip and down the scanty length -of the 
little rooms then seated himself on the ottoman In an nncomfort-' 
able, stif way, as we often do when we wish not to abandon 
ourselves to feeling. 

He was getting la love with Hetty-— that w>as quite plain. He 
was ready to pitch everything e!se—no matter where— for the sake 
of surrendering himself to this delicious feeling which had just 
'disclosed Itself. It was no use blinking the fact now — they 
would get too fond of each other, if he went on taking notice of 
her—and ^ what , would come . of it ? .He should have ' tO' go 'away in-.- 
: a few weeks, and the poor little thing- would be miserable.: -He-'- 
.■...muBtnot see her alone again; he must, keep .out of ' her/'Way.-'-- 
V/hat a fool he was for coming back from Gawaine’s I 

He got up and threw open the windows, to let in the soft breath 
of the afternoon, and the healthy scent of the firs that made a 
belt round the Hermitage. The soft air did not help, his resolu- 
tions, as he leaned out and looked into the leafy distance. But he 
considered Ms resolution sufficiency fisced : there was no need to 
debate with himself any longer. He had made up his mind not to 
■■■meet - Hetty again ; and- now he might give himself up to thinking 
'how immensely agreeable it would be if- ■circumstances were.;:-: 
-.'.difierent— how pleasant it would have been to meet .. her .-.this.'-, evening:;: 
as she came back, and put Ms arm round her again and look into 
: her sweet face. ■ ■ He wondered if the dear little thing were thinking 
of him too— twenty to one she was. How beautiful her eyes wete 
with the tear on their lashes I He would like to satisfy his soul 
for a day with looking at them, and he must see her again — he 
must see her simply to remove any false Impression from her mind 
about his manner to her just now. He would behave in a quiet, 
kind way to her— just to prevent her from g'oing home with her 
head full of wrong fancies. Yes, that would be the best thing to 
do, after all 

It was a long while— more than an hour— before Artimr had 
brought his meditations to this point ; but once arrived there, he 
could stay no longer at the Hermitage. The time must be filled up 
with moveiHent until he should see Hetty again. And it was 
already late enough to go and dress for dinner, for his graadfathef s 
dliiiter-hour was six* . ' 





^ ' . , ‘ CHAPTER XIIL 

Bvmmg'-in the- yifoo£ 

IT liappenei tliat Mrs. Pomfret Isad bad a sHg*M qmml witli 
Mrs. Best, tiie housekeeper, m this Thursday aionilug— a fact 
which had two coasequeaces highly coaveiiient to Hetty* It 
caused Firs. Pomfret to have tea sent iip to her own room, ati.d 
it inspired that exemplary lady’s-maid with so lively a recollectioa 
of former passages in Mrs. Best’s conduct, and of dialogues in 
which Mrs. Best had decidedly the inferiority as an inteiiociitor 
' with .Mrs. Pomfret, that Hetty required no more presence of niind 
than was demanded for using her needle and throwing in an 
occasioiml **yes” or “no.” She would have wanted to put on 
her hat earlier than usual ; only she had told Captain Donnitlionie 
that she usually set out about eight o’clock, and if he shoufd go 
to 'the Grcire again expecting to see her, and she should he gone! 
.Would he come? Her little butter% soul Buttered Incessantly 
between memory and dubious expectation. At last the minute- 
hand of the old-fashioned brasiea-faced timepiece was on the last 
quarter to eight, and there was every reason for Its being time 
‘to get ready for departure. Even Mrs. Pomfret’s preoccupied 
mind did not prevent her from noticing what looked like a new 
Bush of beauty in the little 'thing as she tied on her hat before the 
looking-glass. 

, That child gets prettier and prettier every day, I do believe/’ 
was her Inward comment. ’ “The more’s the pity. She’ll get 
neither a place nor a husband any the sooner for it. Sober well- 
to-do men don’t like such pretty v/ives. When I was a girl, I 
,was more admired than if I had been so very pretty. However, 
she’s reason to be grateful to me for teaching her something to 
get her bread with, better than farm-house work. They always 
told me I was good-natured — and that’s the truth, and to my 
hurt,"’ top, else there’s them in this house that wouldn’t be here 
now to^ lord it over me in the housekeeper’s room.” 

Hetty walked hastily across the short space of pleasure-ground 
which slie had to traverse, dreading to meet Mr, Craig, to whom 
she could hardly have spoken civilly. How relieved she -whi 
when she had got 'safely under the oaks and among the fern of 
the Chase I Even then she, was as ready , to be startled as the 
deer tliat leapt away at her; approach. She thought nothing pi 
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&e ewnlug* tiglit that' ky gmtlj m. t|e gmssy .alleys between tie 
fersj aa 4 m3,de tlie beaaty of -tlielr Hvla^' grsea' more wsible tbasi 
it liad . been ia the overpo j/er lag fiood of. m^n : she tlioiiglit of 
ttotbiiig tlmt \7as present. She only saw sometiiing that was 
'possible: Mr. Artlinr DoimMiome coming to meet her again 
along the Fir-tree Grove. That was the ' foreground of Hetty’s 
picture I behind it lay a blight hazy something— da3J's that were 
not to be as the other days of her life had 'been. It was as if she 
had been wooed by a river-god, who might aky time take her to 
' his wciidrous halls below a watery heaven. There .was no 
knowing what would come since this strange entraivhig delight 
had come. If a chest full ©f lace and satin and jev/els had been ' 
sent her from some unkpown source, how could she but have 
thought that her whole lot was going to change, and that 
to-morrow some still more bewilueriiig' joy would befall her? 
Hetty had never read a novel : II JhQ liad ever seen one, I think 
' the" words would have been too hard for her: how then could 
she find a shape for her expectations? They ’were .as formless as 
the sweet languid odours of the garden at the Chase, which had 
' .floated past her as she walked fey the gate; 

-She is at another gate now— that leading Into Fir-tree Grove. 
She enters the wood, where it is already twilight, and at every 
step she takes, the fear at her heart becomes colder. If he should 
• not come I Oli how dreary it was— tlie thought of going out at the 
other end of the vrood, into tlie unsheltered road without having 
seen Mm* She reaches the first turning towards the Hermitage, 
walking slowly— he is not there. She hates the leveret 'that runs, 
across the path : she hates everything that is not what she Jongs 
for. She walks on, happy whenever she is coming to a bend in 
the road, for perhaps he is behind it No. She is beginning 
■ to cry s her heart has swelled so, the tears stand in her eyes 5 
she ' gives one great sob, while the corners of her mouth quiver, 
and the tears roll down. 

She doesn’t know that there Is another turning to the Hermitage, 
that she is close against it, and that Arthur Donnithoriie is only 
a- few yards from her, full of one thought, and a thought of whkh^ 
she only is the object. ' He is going to see Hetty again— that is the' 
longing which iios been growing through the last three hours to a;’ 
feverish tMrsi Mot, of course, to speak In the caresslag way Mto’ 

' which he had unguardedly falien before dinner, hut to set things 
right with her fey a kindness which would ^ve the Mr of Iriendly 
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civility, mil preyetil lieir/rom mimlag away witli wrong notions 
abottt their miitual relation. ‘ ■ 

, ' If Hetty lial kaowa lie was tiiere,. alic would aot have cried ; and 
It .would have- keen better, ' for ■ then Artliiir would perimps have 
behaved as wisely as he had mtended. As it was, she started when 
lie.appeared atthe end of the side-allef, and looked up at him with 
two great drops rolling down her cheeks. What else could he do 
but speak to her in a soft, soothing tone, as if she were a briglit-cyed 
spaniel with a thorn in her foot? 

Has something frightened yon, Hetty ? Have you seen any thing 
m the wood,? Dont be frightened— 111 take care of you now.” 

Hetty was blushing so, she didn’t know whether she was happy 
or miserable# To be crying again— what did gentlemen think of 
^ girls who ’cried in that way? She felt imaMe even to say 
but could only look away from him, and wipe the tears from her 
cheek. Not before a great drop had fallen on her rose-coloured 
strings : she knew that quite well. 

®*Come, be cheerful again# Smile at me, and tell me whafs the 
matter# Come, tell me.** 

Hetty turned her head, towards Mm, whispered, I thought ycm 
wouldn’t come,” and slowly got courage to lift her eyes to him. 

, That, look was too much : he must have had eyes of Egyptian^ 
'granite not to look too lovingly in- return# 

**You little frightened bird! little tearful rose! silly pet! You 
won’t cry again, now Fm with you, will you ? ** 

Ah I he doesn’t know in the least what he is saying. This is 
not what he meant to say. ■ His arm is stealing round the waist 
again, It is tightening its clasp j he is bending Ms face nearer and 
nearer to the round cheek, his lips are meeting those pouting 
child-Hps, and for a long moment time has vanished. He may be 
a shepherd in Arcadia for aught he knows, he may be the first 
youth kissing the first maiden, he may be Eros Maiself, sipping 
the lips of Psyche— It is all one. 

There was no spealdng for minutes after. They walked along 
with beating hearts til! they came within sight of the gate at the 
end of the wood# Then tliey looked at each other, not quite as 
they had looked before, for In fiiek eyes there was the memory of ' 
a kiss. 

But already, something bite had begun to niiogle itself with 
the fountain of sweets ; already Arthur was uncomforteble#’ He took 
arm from Hetty’s waist, and; 
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Here we arej almost at tlie ead of the Grove. I wonder liow 
'late it is,” lie added, pulling out Ms watch, ** Twenty minutes ■ 
past eight— bat my watch Is too fast. However, Fd better not go 
any farther now. Trot along quickly with your Ettle feet, mi get 
home safely. Good-bye 

He took her hand, and looked at her half-sadly, half with a 
constrained smile. Hetty^s eyes seemed to beseech him not to go 
away yet; but he patted her cheek and said **Good“^bye” again. 
She was obliged to turn away from him and go on. 

As for Arthur, he rushed back through the wood, as if he wanted 
to put a wide space between himself and Hetty. He would not go 
to the Hermitage again ; he remembered how he. had debated witli 
■-himself:, there before dinner, and it had all come to .nothing— worse:'';-'^. ^ 
than nothing. He walked right on into the Chase, glad to get 
out of the Grove, which was surely haunted by his evil genius. ’ 

' Those beeches and smooth limes— there was something enervating 
in the very sight of them: but the strong knotted old oaks had 
'^no bending languor in them— the sight of them would give a man ■ 
some energy. Arthur lost himself among the narrow openings in 
the fern, winding about without seeking- any issue, till the twilight 
deepened almost to night under the great boughs, and the hare 
looked black as it darted across his path. 

He was feeling much more strongly than he had done in the 
morning ; it was as if his horse had wheeled round sroni a leap, 
and dared to dispute Ms mastery. He was dissatisfied with himself, , 
irritated, mortified. He no sooner fixed Ms mind on the probable 
consequences of giving way to the emotions which had stolen over 
him to-day — of continuing to notice Hetty, of allowing Mmself 
any opportunity for such slight caresses as he had been betrayed 
Into already— than he refused to believe such a future possible for 
hmself. To flirt with Hetty was a very different affair from 
flirting with a pretty girl of his own station— that was understood ■ 
to be an amusement on both sides ; or, if it became serious, there : 
was no obstacle to marriage. But this little thing would be spoken 
ill of directly, if she happened to be seen walking with him and 
■ then those excellent people, the Poysers, to whom a good name 
was as precious as if they had the best blood in the land in 'their 
veins— he should hate himself if he made a scandal of that,, sort, 
on the estate that was to be his own some day, and among' 
tenants by whom he liked, above all,' to 'be respected. He could ■ 
m more believe that he should so fall, in his. own esteem. than •. 
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■.that he'shottM b«ak fethlhiS'. legs ‘acd go oa criitclies all tlie 
rest of MS'liCel He' 'coiiklEk itegisie himself ia that position—it 
too odioiis, too aniike him. 

And even if ao oae kaew anything about it, they laigiit get too 
•fond of each other, and then there, could be nothing’ but the misery 
of parting, after all. No gentleman, out of a ballad, could marry 
a famier^s niece. There must be an end to the wliole thing at once^ 
It was too foolish. 

And yet he had been so determined this morning before lie went 
to Gawainc’s ; and while lie was there something had taken hold cf 
him and made him gallop back. It seemed he couldn’t quite depend 
on his own resolution as he had thought he could ; he almost 
wished his arm would get painful again, and then he should think 
of. nothing but the comfort it t^ould be to get rid of the pain. 
Irtiere was no knowing what impulse might seize Mm to-morrow, 
In tills confounded place, where there was nothing to occupy him 
Imperiously through tlie livelong day. What could he do to secure 
himseif from any more of this folly ? 

There was but one resource. He would go and teli Irwlne^-teil 
him everything. The mere act of telling it would make it seem 
trivial ; the temptation would vanish, as the charm of fond words 
vanishes when one repeats them, to the indifferent In every way 
it- would help him, to tell Irwlne. He would ride to Broxton 
Rectory the first thing after breakfast to-morrow, ■ " 

Arthur had no sooner come to this determination than he 
to. think which' of the .paths would lead him home, and made as 
short a walk thither as he could. He felt sure he should sleep 
now— he had had enough to tire him, and there was no more 
need for him to think. 


CHAPTER XiV. 

The Return Home, 

'WUIVB that parting In tlie wood was happening, there was a 
parting in &e cottage too, and Lisbeth had stood wltli Adc-m 
at ,the. door, _straining her aged eyes to get the last glimpse oi 
Seth and Dinah, as they mounted the opposite slope. 

“Eh, I’m loth 'to, see the jast on h;r,” she said to Adam as 
they turned into the house -again. “Fd ha* been wiilM' f Im* 
her about me till -I died and went’ to, lie by 'my old man. She'd 
make it easier dyin’— she' spakes so gentle an* moves about m 
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$tilt I muU le Cast sure tliat plctur was drawed for htt f thf 
tiew" BlMe-tii’ aiisel a-sittm* oa.tlie Hg- stoiie bf tlie grave. Elt,* 

I woiiMaa laiisil lia'ia* a daitguter i&e tliati l)iit aofcody ae’cr 
marries them as is good for aagiit***, _ * 

®*WelI, iiiotlier* I iiope thee wHt have her for a daughter; for 
Sethis got a iikiiig for liefs and I hops shell get a liiiicg for Seth 
ill time/'' 

”Wiiere/s tli^ ase o® talkin’ a-that ’nF She caresaa for Seth. 
She’s goin’ away twenty mile aE Hot/ ’s she to get a likin’ for 
’m* I’d like to know I Mo more nor the cake come wi’oiit tli* 
ieaven. figurin’ books might lia’ toidd thee better nor that, 

I slic»u!d = think, else thee mightst as well read the commin print, 
as Seth allays does/’ 

**Nay, mother/’ said Adam, laughing, ®Hhe figures tell us a 
fee deal^ and we couldn’t go far without ’em, but they don’t tell 
'US about folk’s feelings. It’s a nicer job to calculate them. But. 
Seth’s as good-hearted a lad as ever handled a too!, and plenty 
o’ sense, and good-looking too; and he’s got the same way o’ 

. _ thinking as Dinah. Ee deserves to win her, though there’s no 
denying she’s a rare bit o’ workmanship, Ym don’t . see such 
women tunied ofi the wheel every day/’ 

Ell, thee ’t allays stick up for thy brother. Thee *st been Just 
the same, e’er sin* ye war little uns together. Thee wart allays 
for halving iverytliing wi’ffl. But what’s Seth got to do with 
marr’in*, as is oii’y three-and-twenty ? He’d more need t* learti 
an’ lay by sixpence. An’ as for his desarvin’ her—she’s two ’ear- 
older nor Seth s she’s pretty near as old as thee. But that’s the 
way; folks mm allays choose by contrairiea, as if they must be 
, sorted like the pork— a bit o’ good meat wi’ a bit o’ oEa!/’ ‘ 

To the femimne mind, in some of its moods, all things that 
might be, receive a temporary charm from cempaaison with what 
did. not want to man*y Dinah , himself,.. Lisfeeth^^ 
feit rather peevish oa that score— as peevish as she would have been 
if he had wanted to marry her, and so shut himself out from Mary 
Burge and the partnership as eEectimlly as by marrying Hetty. 

' ^ ’It was more tliaa Iialf-past eight when A^dam and Ms mother 

" were talking Ifl ' this way, so tliat when, about ten minutes later/: 

1 Hetty -reached the fcrriiig of the lane that led to tlie farm-yard ' 
■ gate, she' saw Dinali and Seth ■approach.lng Jt from the opposite' 
direction, and waited for them to -edme-’ up .to her. -They, too, -like’ 
Hetty, had lingered a litfe^in their i?5F^k,fof" Dinah was- trying ’.to* 


BpeAk 'wmfik df 'cojnf'o.rfc aii4"stretigtli^ to Seth ia these partiii:^ 
momeate. Bat when they saw Hetty, -they paused a«d shook 
liaads : Seth turned homewards, and Dinah came on alone. 

Seth Bede would have come and spoken to you, mj dear,” she 
said, as she reached Hetty, he’s ¥ery full of trouble to-night.” 

Hetty answered with a dimpled smile, as if she did not quite know 
what had been said ; and it made a strange contrast to see that 
sparkling, self-engrossed loveliness looked at by Dinah’s calm, 
pitying face, %¥ith its open glance which told that her heart ilved 
in no cherished secrets of its own, but in feelings which it longed 
to share with all the world. Hetty liked Dinah as well as she had 
e?er liked any woman ; how was it possible to feel otherwise towards 
one who always put in a kind word for her when her aunt was finding 
fault, and who was always ready to take Totty oft her hands— little 
tiresome Totty, that was mhde such a pet of by everyone, and that 
Hetty could see no interest in at all ? Dinah had never said anything 
disapproving or reproachful to Hetty during her whole visit to the 
Hall Farm : she had talked to her a great deal in a serious way, 
but Hetty didn’t mind that much, for she never Mstened : whatever 
Dinah might say, she almost always stroked Hetty’s cheek after it, 
and wanted to do some mending for her. Dinah was a riddle to 
her; Hetty looked at her much in the same way as one might 
imagine a little perching bird that could only flutter from bough 
to bough, to look at the swoop of the swallow or the mounting 
of the lark j but she did not care to solve such riddles, any more 
than she cared to know what was meant by the pictures in tlia 

Pilgrim’s Progress,” or in the old foHo Bible that Marty and 
Tommy always plagued her about on a Sunday. 

Dinah took her hand now and drew it under her own arm. 

You look very happy to-night, dear child,” she said, ** I shall 
think of you often when I’m at Snowfield, and see your face before 
me as it is mow. It’s a strange thing— sometimes when I’m quite 
alone, sitting in my room with my eyes closed, or walking over the 
hilts, the people Fve seen and known, if it’s only been for a few days, 
are brought before me, and I hear their voices and see them look 
and move, almost plainer than I ever did when they were really 
with lae so as i could touch them. And then my heart is drawn 
out towards them, and I feel their lot as if it was my own, and 
I take comfort in spfeading'''it before tlie Lord and resting in His 
love, on their behalf as well as‘ my own. And m I feel {Sure you 
will come before me.” ’ ' ' 
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Site paused a nmmeiit, but Hetty said nofetag;, 

®®It hm been a very precious time to me/* Dinali went *Mast 
iiigiit and to-day— seeing two sncb good, sons as Adam and Setli 
Bede, . They are so tender and tlioagbtfni for tbeir aged motber. 
And sbe bas been teiiing me wliat Adam has done, for these many 
years, to help his father and Ills brother ; wonderful what a spirit 
of v/isdom and knowledge he 'has, and how he*s ready to use it all- 
ill behalf of them that are feeble. And Fm sure he has s loving 
spirit too. IVe noticed it often among my own people round Snow« 
field, that the strong, skilful men are often the gentlest to the women 
and children ; and if s pretty to sm ’em carrying the little babies as 
I! they were no heavier riiac little birds. And the babies always- 
saein -to like the strong arm best, I feel sure it would be so wfith - 
Adam.Bede. Doa*t you think so, Hetty?*’ 

' *^Yes/* said Hetty, abstractedly, for her mind had been all the 
whie In.- the wood, and she would have found it difficult to sky what : 
she was assenting to, Dinah saw she was not inclined to talk, but 
there would not have been time to mj much more, for they were now 
at the yard-gate. 

The still tvrillght, with its dying western red, and its few faint 
struggling stars, rested on the farm-yard, where there was not a 
sound -to be heard but the stamping of the cart-horses ia the stable.; - 
;lt:' was about twenty minutes, after sunset: the ..fowls were' all':; gone;: 
to roost, and the bu!l«dog lay stretched on tlie straw outside his 
kennel, with the black-and-taa terrier by his side, when tlie falling-to 
of the gate disturbed them, and set them barking, like good offiicals, 
before they had any distinct knowledge of the reason. 

The barking had its effiect in the house, for, as Dkah and Hetty 
approached, the doorway was filled by a portly figure, with a ruddy, 
black-eyed face, which bore in it the possibility of looking extremely 
acute, and occasionally contemptuous, on market-days, but had now 
a predominant after-supper expression of hearty good-nature. It Is 
well known that great scholars who have shown the most pitiless 
acerbity in their criticism of other men’s scholarship, have yet been 
of a relenting and indulgent temper In private life ; and I have heard 
of a learned man meekly rocking the twins hi the cradle mih his 
left hand, while wth Ms right he Iniicted the most lacerating 
sarcasms' on an opponent who had betrayed a brutal ignorance of 
Hebr.?w, Wetnesses and errors must be - forgiven— alas I 'thej^ are/ 
not alien to us— but the man who takes the wrong side on 'the 
laomentoiis subject of the Hebrew points 'm^t' be treated as ffie 
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.enfefflf '61 M$ mc& Tfaefe'=*was tlie same sort of aatitMic mixtiire 
k Martla P'ofs&r: lie' was of so excellent a dispositloa tliat lie iaai; 
' lieea kinder and more respectful than ever to Ms old father skce he- 
had made a deed' of gift of all his property, and no man judged his' 
nelghhonrs more charitably on all personal matters ; but for a farmeri : 
like Luke Britton, for example, whose fallows were not well cleaned, 
who didn^t know the radimeats of hedging and ditchings and showed 
bat a small share of judgment la the purchase of winter stock, Martin 
Foyser was as hard and implacable as the north-east wind. Luke ; 
Britton could not make a remark, even on the weather, but Martin ^ 
-Foyser detected in it a taint of that nnsonndness and general; 
ignorance which was palpable k all his farming operations. He 
hated to see the fellow lift the pewter pint to his mouth k the, 
bar of the, Royal George on market-day, and the mere sight of; 
him on the other side of the road brought a severe and critical ■ 
expression Into his black eyes, as different as possible from the ' 
' fatherly glance he beat on his two nieces as they approached the 
door. Mr, Foyser had smoked Ms evening pipe, and now held his 
hands k Ms pockets, as the only resource of a man who continues ' 
fo. sit up after the day^s business Is done. 

,'**Why, lasses, ye’re rather late to-night/^ he said, when they ■ 
reached the little gate leadkg into the causeway. ‘®‘The mother’s 
begun to Mget about; you, an’ she’s got the little un ilk An’ how 
did you leave the old woman Bede, Pkah? Is she much down 
about the ©id, man? He’s been but a poor bai-gak to her tliis five 
year.” 

She’s been greatly distressed for the loss of him,” said Dinah ; 
^*biit she’s seemed more comforted to-day. Her son Adam’s been 
at home all day, working at his father’s coffin, and she loves to have 
Mm at home. She’s been talking about Mm to me almost all the 
day. $he has a loving hearty though she’s sorely given to fret and 
b,e fearful I wish she had a surer trust to comfort her k her 
^ ©Id age,’’ 

“ Adam’s sure enough,” said Mr. Foyser, misunderslanding - 
“Dinah’s wish. «< There’s no fear but he’ll yield wdl i’ the 
threshing. He’s not one'©* them as Is all straw and no gralti, ^ 
I’ll be bond for him any day, _ as he’ll be a good son the I 0 A ' 
Did he mj he’d be coming to ' see u$ soon ? But coke k, conk 
k/’ he added, makkg way for them"; ‘T hadn’t need keep / oat : 
any longer*” • ' ^ ; 

The tall buildings round the yard shut out ft good deal of He* #k|v' ^ 
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l)ttt tlift largft window let in abnadaat Mglit to show mttf comer of 
the house-place, 

Mrs, Poyser> seated m the rocking-chair, which had been bronght 
out of the. right4iand parlour,” was trying to soothe Totty to- sleep* 
Bnt Totty was cot disposed to sleep ; and when her cousins entered, 
she raised lierself up, and showed a pair of Sashed cheeks, which 
looked fatter than e¥€r now they were deSiied by the edge of her 
iiiieti night-cap. 

In the large wicker-bcltoined arm-chair in the left-hand chimney- 
nook sat olii Xrtartia Pojser, a hale but shrunken and bleached image 
of his portly, black-haired son—his head hanging forward a little, 
and his elbows pushed backward so as to allow the whole of his 
forearm to rest on the arm of the chair. His blue handkerchief 
was spread over Ms knees as was usual indoors, when it was not 
hanging* over his head ; and h.e sat watching what went forward , 
with the quiet outward glance of healthy old age, which, disengaged . 
from any interest In an inward drama, spies out pins upon the ddor, 
follows one’s minutest mpHons with m uneKpectant purposeless 
tenacity, watches the dickering of the dame or the sun*gleams out 
the wall, counts the quarries on the door, watches e¥en the hand of 
the clock, and pleases itself with detecting a rhythm in the tick. 

What a time o’ right tMs Is to come home, Hetty,” said Mrs. 
Poyser. Look at the clock, do ; why, it’s going on for half-past' 
nine, and I Ve sent the gells to bed this half-hour, and late enough 
too ; when they’ve got to get up at half after four, and the mowers’ 
bottles to ill, and the baking ; and here’s this blessed child wl’ the 
fever for what I know, and as wakeful as if it was dinner-time, ' 
and nobody to help me to give her tlie physic but your uncle, and 
ine work there’s been, and half of it spilt on her nightgown-^it’s 
well if she’s swallowed more nor Mil make her worse instead o’' 
better. But folks as have no mind to be o’ use, have allays- the luck 
^to be out o’ the road when there’s anything to be done.” 

*« 1 did set out before eight, aunt,” said Hetty, in a pettish tone, 
with a sight toss of her head, ** But this clock’s so much before, 
the clock ut the Chase, there’s no telling what time it’ll be when 
I get here.” ^ - . - . 

“What I 'you’d, be waning the clock set by gentle-folks’s time* 
would' you? ah’ sit up burnia’ candle, an’ He a-bed 'wi’ 'the mn 
bakin’ you like a cowcumber f the' frame? The cloek^ hasn’t htm , 
. pat forrard for the Srst time to-day^ li reckon,” „ ^ , . 

‘ The 'fact was, Hetty had ;rea%;4r^otten lie 

‘ / . 3' Win . ■■ 
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_ clocks wkea slie, told Capt^fe: Dofsmtfeome tliat slie set out at 
eigMi and this, with her Imgering-pace, had made her nearly half an 
hoar* later than asaal. Bat here her aanfs attention was dkerted 
from this tender sabject by^Totty, who, percemiig at length that 
the arri¥al of her coasins was not likely to bring anything satisfactory 
to her in particular, began to cry, “ Miinuy, munny/^ in an explosive 
manner. 

*‘WeII, then, my pet, mother’s got her, mother won’t leave her| 
Totty be a good dilllng, and go to sleep now,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
leaning back and rocking the chair, while she tried to make Totty 
nestle against her. But Totty only cried louder, and said, Don’t 
yock ! ’* So the mother, with that wondrous patience which love 
gives to the <|uickest temperament, sat up agam, and pressed her 
'cheek against the linen nightcap and kissed it, and forgot to scold 
Hetty any longer. 

**Coi3ie, Hetty,” said Martin Poyser, in a conciliatory tone, **g 0 
and get your supper I’ the pantry, as the things are all put away ; 
an’ then you can come an’ take the little un while your aunt 
- undresses herself, for she won’t lie down in bed without her motlier. 
An’ I reckon you could eat a bit, Dinah, for they don’t keep much' 
of a house down there.” 

** No, thank you, uncle,” said Dinah j “ I ate a good meal before . 
I came away, for Mrs. Bede would make a kettle-cake for me.” 

** I don’t want any supper,” said Hetty, taking of her hat ** I 
can hold Totty now, if aunt wants me,” 

‘*Why, what nonsense that is to talk!” saM Mrs, Poyser. 

** Do you think you can live wi’out eatin’, an’ nourish your inside 
wf stickin’ red ribbins on your head? Go an’ get your supper this 
minute, child ; there’s a nice bit o’ cold pudding i’ the safe— just 
what you’re fond on.” 

Hetty complied silently by going towards the pantry, and Mrs, 
Poyser went on speaking to Dinah— 

: “Sit down, my dear, an’ look as if you knowed what it was to 
make yourself a bit comfortable i’ the world. I warrant the old 
woman was glad to see you, since you stayed so long?” 

“She seemed to like having me there at last; but her sons 
say she doesn’t like young, women about her, commonly ; and I 
thought just at irst she was almost mgrj with me for going,” 

“ Eh, it’s a poor look-out when W ould fouiks doesna like the 
young uns,”_said old Martin,' bending his head down lower, and 
seeming to trace the pattern/of the quarries with his eye. 
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Ay, if s ill in a !ie:n."roost for them as doesn’t like ieas,’* 
said Mrs. Poysen “We'va all ha^d our turn at bein’ young, I 
reckon, be’t good lack or ill’’ 

** But she must learn to ’commodate herself to young women,” 
said Mr, Poyser, *‘for it isn’t to be counted on as Adam and Seth 
’nil keep bachelors for the next tea year to please their mother. 
That ’ud be onreasonable. It isn’t right for old nor young nayther 
to make a bargain all 0’ their own side. What’s good for one’s 
good ail round i’ the long rim. I’m no friend to young fellows 
a*mafr’iiig afore they know the difference atween a crab an’ a 
.-apple^; . but they may wait o’er long.” ■ ■ ■ ' 

be sure,” said Mrs. Poyser; “if you go past your dinner" 
time, there’ll be little relish 0’ your meat. You turn it o’er an’ o’er 
wi’ your fork, an’ don’t eat it after all. You hnd faut wi’ your meat, 
an’ the faut’s all 1’ your own stomach,” 

Hetty now came back from the pantry, and said, “I can take 
Totty now, aunt, if you like,” 

“ Come, Raohel,” said Mr. Poyser, as his wife seemed to hesitate, 
seeing that Totty was at last nestling quietly, “ thee *dst better let 
Hetty carry her upstairs, while thee tak’st thy things off. Thee 
’t tired. It’s time thee wast in bed. Thee ’t bring on the pain 
in thy side again.” 

“Well, she may hold her if the child will go to her,” said 
Mrs. Poyser. 

Hetty went close to the rocfclng-chalr, and stood without her 
usual smile, and without any attempt to entice Totty, _ simply 
waiting for her aunt to give the child into her hands. 

“ Wilt go to cousin Hetty, my dilling, while mother gets , ■: 
"ready to go to bed? Then Totty-- shall go into mother’s bed, 
and sleep there all night.” 

Before her mother had done speaking, Totty had given her 
' answer in an unmistakable manner, by knitting her brow, setting 
her tiny teeth against her underlip, and leaning forward to slap 
. Hetty on the arm with her utmost force. Then, without speaking, 
she nestled to her mother again. 

: “Key, hey,” said Mr. Poyser, while Hetty stood without 
moving, “not go to cousin Hetty? That’s like a babfoy: Totty’s 
a little woman, an’ not a’ babby.” 

“ lt’$ no use trying to persuade her^”; said Mrs. Poyser, “ She 
allays takes against Hetty when she "hsn*t weh. Happen she’ll 
go to ' Dinah.” 



Bisiali.Jmiriiig- tekea oW-'-ker' hmimt-md slawl, liad Iiltlicrto 
kept 'qiiielly seated m -the tjackgroandj, not liiang’ to tkrast feerself 
between Hetty and wliat- was considered Hetty^s propei’ work. 
Bat now slie came forward, and oat tier armSj, said^ 

«*Come, Totty, come _ and let Binali carry lier upstairs along’ 
witli motlier; poor, poor mother! aliens so tired— -she wants to 
go to bed«*’, 

Totty tomed her face towards Dinah, and looked at tier an 
instaaiv -hen lifted herself up, put out her little arms, and let 
Biirnh lift her from her- mother’s lap- 


Hetty turned aiiray without 

any sign of iil-humour, and, taking; her hat from the table, stood 
waiting with an air of mdiiference, to see if she should be toM 
' to 'do anything else. 

Yon may make the door fast now, Poyser ; AHcfc’s been come 
in tills long while, “ said Mrs, Pojser, rising with an appearance 
of relief from her low chair, ** Get me the matches down, Hetty, 
for I must have the rushlight burning F mj room. Come, father,” 
The heavy wooden bolts began to roll la the house doors, and 
old Martin prepared to move, by gatliering up his Mae handkerchief 
and reaching his bright knobbed walnut-tree* stick from the corner, 
Mrs, Peyser then led the way out of the kitchen, followed by the 
grandfather, and Dinah with Totty k her arms— ai going, b bed 
by 'twilight, like the birds, Mrs. Peyser, on her way, peeped into 
the room where her two boys day, just to see their ruddy round 
cheeks on the pillow, and to hear for a moment their light regular 
breathing, 

**Come, Hetty, get to bed,” said Mr. Poyser, In s soo&isig 
tone, as he himself turned to go upstairs. ®*You didim mean to 
be late, Til be bound, but your aunt’s been worrited to-day. Good* 
night, my wench, good-night” * 


„ ' CHAPTER m 

Tke Two Bed-okambera, 

Hetty uni Dinah both slept In the second story, la rooms / 
adJoMng mch other, meagrely^furnished rooms, with iio blinds 
to shut out the light, ~ which’ was now beginning to gather new ; 
strength from the rising of -the moon— more tliaa enough strength 
to eaaMe Hetty to move ^ about and undress’ with perfect ^ comfort 
She could see Quite well the jegs In the old painted littea^prwi ’ 



— 
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m wMcIi site toig: te liat and gowaf slse cotiM see tlie liead of 
every pia cia lier red dotli islii-cusMoa ; slie could see a reiection 
of herself- to tlie old-fasliloued looking-glass^ quite as distinct as 
iieedfit!^ cosssiderlag tl^at she liad only to brusk her fealr aad put oa 
her siglit-cap* A queer ' old looking-glass I ' Hetty got iato an 
iil-temper with it almost every time she dressed. It had been 
considered a liaadsoiae glass in .its day, and had probably been 
bought into the Poyssr family a quarter of a century before, at, 
a sale of genteel household furniture. Even now an auctioneer 
. could say something for it: it had a gi’eat deal of tarnished 
gilding about it ; it had a firm mahogany base, well supplied with 
drawers, which opened with a decided jerk;- and sent the contents 
leaping out from the farthest corners, without giving you the trouble 
of reaching them ; above all, It had a brass candle-socket on each 
side, wliich would give it an aristocratic air to the very last But 
Hetty objected to it because it had numerous dim blotches sprinkled 
over the mirror, which no nibbing would remove, and because, 
instead of swinging backwards and forwards, it was fixed in an 
’ upright position, so that she could only get one good view of her 
head and neck, and that was to be had only by sitting down on 
a low chair before her dressing-table. And the dressing-table was 
no dressing-table at all, but a small old chest of drawers, the most ' 
awkward thing in the world to sit down before, for the big brass . 
handles quite hurt her knees, and she couldn’t get near the glass 
at ail comfortably. But devout worshippers never allow incoh- 
veniences to prevent them from performing their religious ntefe, 
and Hetty- this evening was more bent on her- peculiar form of 
worship than usual. ' . ’ 

' Having taken off her gown and white kerchief, she drew a key 
from the large pocket that hung outside her petticoat, and unlocking 
in tlie chest, reached from -it ' 

. bits of wax candle— -secretly bought at Treddleston— and stuck them 
in the two brass sockets. Then she drew forth a bundle of matches, ; 
and lighted the candles 5 and last of ail, a small red-framed shilling ■ 
' -looking-glass, without blotches. It was into this small glass that ■' 
she' chose to look first after sealing herself. She looked Into : 
/'.smiling, mi turning her head on one side, for a minute, then1^d\; 
' It down and took out her brush and comb from an upper drawer# ;; 
She was' going to let down her hair^and make herself look- like ' 
that picture of a lady in Miss Lydia. Dpimlthorae’s drwwig-roqim 




-ill 


It was mi heavy, massive, -met^iy rippimg hair, but soft aecl 
silkeS, maniag at every opportaaitj into delicate rings* But she 
pushed it all backward, to look like the pic'aire, atid form a dark 
curtain, throwing Into relief her round white neck. Then she put 
down her brash and comb, and looked at herself, folding her arms 
before her, still like the picture. Even -the old mottled glass 
couMtft help sending back a lovely image, none the less lovely 
because Hetty^s stays were not of white satin— such as I feel 
sure heroines must generally wear— but .of a dark greenish cotton 
^:^texture4 ' . ' 

Oh yes 1 she was very pretty : Captain Doanithorne thought so. 
Prettier 'than anybody about Haysiope— prettier than any of the 
ladies she had ever seen visiting at the Chase— indeed, it seemed 
fine ladies were rather old and ugly— and prettier than Miss Bacon, 
’the miller’s daughter, who was called the beauty of Treddleston. 
And Hetty looked at herself to-night with quite a different sensation 
from what she had ever felt before j there was an Invisible spectator 
whose 'eye rested On her like morning on the flowers. His soft 
voice was saying over and over again those pretty things she had 
heard in Bie wood ; Ms arm was round her, and the delicate rose- 
scent of his hair was with her still. The vainest woman is never 
thoroughly conscious of her own beauty till she is loved by the 
man who sets her own passion vibrating in return. 

But Hetty seemed to have made up her mind that something was 
wanting, for she got up and reached an old black lace scarf out of 
the linen-press and a pair of large earrings out of the sacred drawer 
from which she had taken her candles. It was an old, old scarf, 
full of rents, but it would make a becoming border round her 
shoulders, and set off the whiteness of her upper arm. And she 
would take out the little earrings she had in her ears — oh, how 
her aunt had scolded her for having her ears bored I— and put in 
those large ones ; they were but coloured glass and gidmg ; but 
if you didn’t know what they were made of, they looked just as 
well as what the ladies wore. And so she sat down again, witli 
the large earrings in her ears, and the black lace scarf adjusted 
round her shoulders. She looked down at her arms : no arms 
could be prettier down to a little way below the elbow— they were 
white and plump, and dimpled to match her cheeks ; but towards 
the wrist, she thought with venation timt they were coai'sened by 
l^utter-maklng, and otherwork thatjadies never did* 

•Captain Donmthorne couldn’t like her to go m doing work; h« 
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wdiM like to see her is nice clothes, and tiiia shoes and white 
■ stockings, perhaps with silk clocks to 'thesn; for he must love her 
very mach— no one else had ever -pat his arm round her and kissed 
her IB that way. He would want to marry her, and make a lady 
of her—she could hardly dare to shape tlie thonght—yet how else 
could it he ? Marry her quite secretly, as Mr. James, the Doctor’s 
assistant, married the Doctor’s niece, and nobody ever found it out 
for a long v/hiie after, and then it was of no use to he angry. 
The Doctor had told her aunt all about it in Hetty’s hearing. She 
didn’t know how it would be, but it was quite plain the old Squire 
could never be told anything about it, for Hetty was ready to faint 
v; wife awe and fright if ^ she came across him at the Chase. ■ . He'. , 
• might have been earth-'hom, for what she knews it had never 
entered her mind tliat he had been young like other men— he had 
always been the old Squire at whom eveiybody was frightened* 
Oh, it was impossible to think how it would be I But Captain ’ 
Donnithorne would know ; he was a ^cat gentleman, and could 
have his way in everything, and could buy everything. he liked. And 
nothing^could be as it had been again : perhaps some day she should 
be a grand lady, and ride in her coach, and dress for dinner In a 
brocaded silk, with feathers in tier hair, and her dress sweeping the 
.ground, like Miss Lydia and Lady Dacey, when she. saw them' .going ^ 
into fee dining-room one evening, as she peeped though the little 
round window in the lobby ; only she should not be old and ugly like 
Miss Lydia, or all the same thickness like Lady Dacey, but very 
pretty, with her hair done in a great many different ways, and 
sometimes In a pink dress, and sometimes in a white one— she 
didn’t know which she liked best ; and Mary Burge and everybody 
would perhaps see her going out in her carnage— or rather, they 
would hear of it : it was impossible to imagine these things happening 
at Hayslope in sight of her aunt. At the thought of all this splendour, 
Hetty got up from her chair, and in doing so caught fee Httle red- 
framed glass with the edge of her scarf, so that it fell with a bang 
On the loot ; but she was too eagerly occupied with her vision to 
care about picking it up ; and after a momentary start, began to 
pace with, a pigeon-like stateliness backwards and forwards along 
her room, in her coloured stays and coloured skirt, and the old.block ^ 
lace scarf round her shoulders, and the -great glass earrings in her mm/' 
How pretty the HtfJe puss looks in that -odd dress 1, It would be 
the easiest folly in the world to fatt-ini-love ^fe her : there is such 
a sv«t baby-like roundness about kerfaco ^and figure ,* the 'delicate 
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'daA -irlufS of litir He so cl&iaiEgly 'abotxt tier ears and oeck | her 
;great, daiic eyes imtli tfeeir hug ejelaste toiicli one m strangely^ 
>as i£,a& Imprisoaed frisky sprite, tooked oist of tkeai. 

Ali> wliat a prize tlie am fets wlio wias a sweet bride like 
Hettj I How the -laea eairy Mm who come to tlie wBidlng 
breakfast, and see her haagiag; oh his arm la her white lace aad 
.oraag'e blossoms. The dear, yoiiag, round, soft, iexlMe thing' I 
Her heart must be just as soft, her temper just as free from arigieSi 
her character just as plkut If anything ever goes wrong, Jt must 
' be the Imsbaad’s fault there : he can make her what lie likes, that 
Is plain. AM the lover himself thinks so too : the little darling 
is so load of him, her little vanities are so bewitching, he wonldn^t 
«^asent to her being a bit wiser; those klttea4ike glances and 
movements are just what one wants to make oner’s hearth a paradise* 
Every man under such circumstances is conscious of being a great 
physiognomist. Nature, he knows, has a language of her own, 
'which she uses with strict veracity, and he considers himself an adept 
in the language. Nature has written out his bride’s character 
for. him in those exquisite lines of cheek and lip and chin, In those 
eyeEds delicate as petals, in those long lashes curled like the stamen 
of a Sower, in the dark liquid depths of those wonderful eyes* How 
.she will dote on her children 1 ■ She is almost a child herself, and' the 
■ Httle pink, round things 'will hang about her like Eorets romid the 
.central Sower; and the husband will look on, smiling benigalyi 
able, whenever he chooses, to withdraw into the sanctuary of 
wisdom, towards which his sweet wife will look reverently, and 
never lift the curtain. It is a marriage such as they made in tlie 
golden age, when the men were all wise and majestic, and the 
women all lovely and loving, 

^ ft was very much in this way that our friend Adam Bede thought 
'about Hetty ; only he put Ms thoughts into different words. If 
ever .she behaved with cold vanity towards him, he said to himself, 
It is -only because she doesn’t love me well enough ; and he was 
sure.ttmt her love, whenever she gave it, would be the most 
precious tMhg a man could possess on earth. Before you despise 
Adam as deficient |n penetration, pray ask yous'self if you were ever 



way sometimes^ sad mast tnink both better aad worse of people 
than they deserYe* Matare lias her language, and she is not 
mweracious ; bist we don’t know all the intricacies of her syntax 
just yet, and ia a hasty reading we may happen to extract the wry 
.opposite of her real meaning. Long dark eyelashes, now; what 
can be more exquisite? i find it impossible not to expect- some 
depth of soul belikd a deep gray eye with a long dark eyelash, 
in spite of an experience which has shown me that they may go 
along with deceit, peculation, and stupidity. But if, in the reaction 
.of disgust, I have betaken myself to a fishy eye, there has been 
a surprising slmilarriy of result One begins to suspect at length 
' that there is no ilkect correlation between eyelashes and morals ; 
or else, that the eyelashes express the disposition of the fair one’s 
. grandmother, wliich is on the whole less Important to us. 

No eyelashes could be more beautiful than Hetty’s, and now, while 
she walks with her^pigeon-like stateliness along the room and looks 
^down on her shoulders bordei'’ed'by the old Mack lace, the dark 
fringe shows to perfection on her pink cheek. They are but dish l!l- 
, defined pictures that her narrow bit of an Imagination can make 'of' 
the Mure ; but of every picture she is the central figure, in fine 
' clothes ; Captain Donnitliorne is very close to her, putting Ms arm 
‘■round her, perhaps kissing her, and everybody else is admiring and 
envying her— especially Mary Burge, whose new print dress looks 
.very coatemptiMe by the side of Hetty’s resplendent toilette. Does 
any sweet or sad memory mingle with tMs dream of the Mure— 
‘any toying thought of her second parents— of tlie children she had 
helped to tend— of any youthful companion, any pet animal, any reiie . 
of her own childhood even ? Not one. There are some plants' ilat 
have hardly any roots : ‘you may tear them from their native 'ndok’ of ‘ 
rock or wall, and just lay them over, your ornamental 'Imyer-pqi 
and they blossom none the Worse _liel£y' Leonid h^ve 
past life behind her, and never cared I 
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'iUnk slirEad m feetliig^ at 'all towards llie old house, aad did mi 
the Jacobis Ladder and the long; row of hoilyliocks in the gardes 
better than other Howers-^perhaps so well It was woaderfdl 
how little she seemed to care“ about 'Waiting on her uncle, who 
had been a good father to her; she hardly m&t remembered to 
reach Mai his pipe at the right time without being told, unless a 
visitor happened to be there, who would have a better opportunity 
of seeing her as she walked aci''oss the hearth. Hetty did not 
understand how anybody could be very fond of middle-aged people. 
And as for those tiresome children, Marty and Tommy and Totty, 
they had been the very nuisance of her life — ^as bad as buzzing 
insects that will come teasing you on a hot day when you want 
to be <|uiet. Marty, the eldest, was a baby when she first came 
to the farm, for the children born before Mm had died, and so Hetty 
had had them all three, one after the other, toddling by her side 
in the meadow, or playing about her on wet days in the half-empty 
. TOoms of the large old house. The boys were oat of hand ' now, - 
but Totty was still a day-long plague, worse than either of the 
others had been, because there was more fuss made about her* And 
'there was no end to the making and mending of clothes. Hetty 
would have been ’ glad to- hear that she should never see a child 
: again ; they were worse than the nasty little lambs that the shepherd 
‘ was always bringing in to be taken speciai care of in lambing time ; 
for the lambs were got rid of sooner or later. As for the jmng 
chickens and turkeys, Hetfcy would have hated the Very word 

hatching, if her aunt had not bribed her to attend to the young 
poultry by promising her the proceeds of one out of every brood. 
The round downy chicks peeping out from under their mother’s wing 
never touched Hetty with any pleasure; that was not tlie sort of 
prettiness she cared about, but she did care about the prettiness 
' of the new things she would buy for herself at Treddlestoa fair 
with the money they fetched. And yet she looked so dimpled, so 
charming, as she stooped down to put the soaked bread under the 
hen-coop, that you must have been a very acute personage Indeed to 
suspect her of that hardness. the housemaid, with, a turn-up 

, nose and a protuberant Jaw, was really a tender-hearted girl, and, 
as Mrs. Poyser said, a jewel to look after the poultry ; but her 
stolid face showed nothing of, this matema! delight, any more 
than a brown earthenware pitcher vwl! show the light ef the lamp 
■wMiialt. ■ , 

It Is generally a feminine eye that first detects the moral, deicietides 
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liMdea under tlie **dear deceit*’ of beauty 2 so it Is not surprising; 
that Mrs* Poyser, wltb bet* keenness and .'abundant opportiiaity for 
observation^ sbould have formed a tolerably fair estimate of wbat 
miglit be expected from Hetty In tbe way of feelings and in tnoaients 
of indigiiatioa- site liad sometimes spoken with great openness on 
the subject to her husband. 

• She’s no better than a peacock^ as *iid strut about on the wall, 
and spread its tail when the sun shotie if all the folks f the parish 
was dying : there’s nothing seems to give her a turn f th’ inside, 
not even when we tliouglit Totty had tumbled Into the pit. To 
think 0’ that dear cherub I And we found her wF her little shoes 
stuck F the mud an® crying fit to break her heart by the far horse- 
pit. But Hetty ifiver 'minded it, I could see, though she’s been at the 
nussin* o* the child iver since It was a babby. It’s mj belief her 
heart’s as hard as a pibble.” 

Nay, nay,” said Mr, Poyser, ** thee mustn’t judge Hetty too 
hard. Them young gells are Eke unripe grain | they’ll make 
good meal by and by, but they’re '"squashy as yit. Thee ’t see 
Hetty ’ll be all right when she’s got a good husband an’ cMldren 
of her own,” 

i don’t want to be hard upo’ the gell. She’s got diver fingers 
of her own, and can be useful enough when she likes, and I should 
miss her wF the butter, for she’s got a cool hand. An’ let be what 
may, I’d strive to do my part by a niece 0’ yours, an’ that I’ve 
done : for I’ve taught her ever j€iing as befongs to a house, and I’ve 
told her her duty often enough, though, God knows, IVe no breatli 
^ to spare, an’ that catching pain comes tm dreadful by times. WF 
, , I them three gells In the house I’d need- have twice the strength, tO' 
keep ’em up to their work. It’s like having roast-meat at tliree 
fires as soon as you’ve basted one, another’s burnin’.” 

Hetty stood sufficiently in awe of her aunt to be anxious to , 
conceal from her so much of her v^ity' as could be hidden 

, ' ' . without too great a sacrifice. She could not resist spending- 

her money ia bits of finery which Mrs. Poyser disapproved; 

' ^ but she would have been ready to die with shame, vexation, and 
; fright, |lf her aunt. had this moment opened the door, and seen her 

' • with her bits of candle lighted, and strutting about decked la her , 

• ' -scarf and earrings. To prevent ^ch; a surprise, , she always,, 
bolted her door, and she had mt forgotten to do so'to-alghh - Jt. 
was well: for there now came ajlght'^.tap, and Hetty, wlth.-.a 
leaping heart, rushhd to Mow and’ teow'-tliehi ' 

' : ^ , ' - “ ' " - 
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to io. the drawer. 'She .dare stdt'stay to take out her eariiags, bit 
she threw of feer^ sc:arr,'aid iet it Ml on the ioor, More the 
%ht tap came agam We sbslt know how It was that the light 
tap caffie, if we lea^e Hettj'for asliort time, aid retiim to Diitahi 
at the niomeat when she had 'delivered Tatty to her motlier^s arms, 
atid was come upstairs to her bedroom adjoiaiitg Hetty's. 

■ Dinah delighted In her bedroom window; Being on the 
second story of that tall house, it her a wide view over 
the ieMs. The thickness of the wall foiined a broad step about 
a yard below the window, where she could place her chair. And 
now the irst thing she did on entering her room, was to seat 
'herself in this chair, and look out on the peaceful icMs beyond 
'which the large moon was rising, just above the hedgerow 
elms. She liked the pasture best, where the milch cows were 
lying, and ne^t to that the meadow where the grass was half 
mown, and lay in silvered sweeping lines. Her heart was 
veiy full, for there was to be only one more night on which she 
would look out on those heldb for a long time to come ; but she 
thought little of leaving the mere scene, for, to her, bleak 
■ Snowheld had just as many charms: she thought of all tlie dear 
■|kop!e whom she had learned to care for among these peacelhh 
'Melds, and who would now have a place in her loving remembrance 
for ever. She thought of the struggles and the weariness titat 
' might he before them in the rest of their life's journey, when she 
'would be away from them and know nothing of what 'was 
befalling them j and the pressure of this thought soon became too 
strong for her to enjoy the imresporJing stiilnecs of the* moonlit 
fields. She closed her eyes, that she might fed more Intensely 
the presence of a Love and Sympathy deeper and more tender 
than was breathed from the earth and sky. That was often 
Dinah’s mode of praying in solitude. Simply to close her 
;eya, and to feel herself inclosed by the Divine Presence ; then 
“■gradually her fears, her yearning anzieties for others, melted 
awdy Ike ice-'crystals in a warm ocean. She had sat in this 
way perfectly still, with her hands crossed on her lap, and the 
pale light resting on her calm face, for at least ten minutes, when 
She was startled by a loud sound, apparently of senictliing falliitf 
in Hetty's room. But like all sounds that' fall on p«r ears In k 
state of abstraction, it had no- distinct character, but was simply 
loud and startling, so tliat ■ she felt uncettaia whether Ae hrt 
interpreted it rightly. ,She rose and listened, * 
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. aft«f war ^0, and site refi^^cted , tet : iUtif might merely have 
kaocked sometliing dowa 'ia getting into bed. She begaii 
siovdy to undress ; but now, owing* ,to the suggestions ©f this 
sound, her thoaglits became concentrated on Hetty : that 
>'Sweet young tiling, with life and all ' its trials before her ■— the 
solemn daily duties of the wife and mother— and her mind so 
unprepared for them all,* beat merely on little foolish, selfisis 
pleasures, like a child hugging its toys in . the beginning of a 
long , toilsome journey, in, which it will have to . bear .. hunger,, 
and cold and unsheltered darkness, Dinah felt a double care for 
Hetty, bcause she shared Seth’s anxious Interest in Ms brotlier’s 
lot, and she had not com© to the conclusion that Hetty did not 
love Adam well enough to marry him. She saw too dearly the 
absence of any warm, self-devoting love in Kettyls nature, to 
regard the coldness of her behaviour towards Adam as any 
Indication that he was not the man she would lilse to have for d ' 
husband. And this blank in Hetty’s nature, instead of exdting 
Dinah’s dislike, only touched her with a deeper pity: the lovely 
face and form affected her as beaufy always affects a pure 
and tender mind, free from selfish jealousies : it was an excellent 
divine gift, that gave a deeper pathos to the need, the sin, tlie 
sorrow with which it was rxiingled, as the canker in a lily-white 
bud is more grievous to behold than in a common pot-herb. 

By the time Dinah had undressed and put on her night-gown, this, 
feeling about Hetty had gathered a painful intensity ; her imagina- 
tion had created a thorny thicket of sin and sorrow, in wMch she 
saw the poor thing struggling, torn and bleeding, looking with 
tears for rescue and finding none. ' It was in this way that Dinah’s,. 
■Iinaginatioii ;and sympathy acted and reacted habitually, ^eaofe 
heightening the other. She felt a deep longing to go now and pour 
into Hetty’s ear all the words of tender warning and appeal that 
rushed into her mind. But perhaps Hetty was already asleep, Dinah 
put her ear to the partition, and heard still some slight noises, 
which convinced her that Hetty was not yet in bed. Still she 
hesitated ; she was not quite certain of a divine direction j the voice 
that told her to go to Hetty seemed no stronger than the other ' 
voice which said that Hetty was weary, and that going to 
how in an imseasonabie moment would, only tend to dose h«ar' 
heart '‘more obstinately. Dinah was hot. satisfied without a mof« *' 
uamistakaMe guidance than those Inward voices* There light 
enough for her, if she opened. ' her' discenv the 
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siiffictantif to .fendw. wliat It ,wmaM say to her* She kaew the 
l>liyjslo^aoiiiy of every page, and coisld tell on wliat book she 
opened, soaietimes on what chapter,, without seeing title or number* 
It waa a small thick Bible, worn quite roimd at the edges* Biiiah 
laid it sideways on the window ledge, where the i,ight wa,*^ 
strongest, and then opened It with her forefinger* The first words 
she looked at were tliose at the top of the left-hand page: 
they all wept sore, and fell on Panics neck and kissed hini*” 
That was enough for Dinah ; she had opened on that nieinorahle 
parting at Ephesus, when Paul had felt bound to open liis heart 
in a last exhortation and warning. She hesitated no longer, but 
opening her own door gently, went and tapped at Hetty’s* We 
know she had to tap twice, because Hetty had to put out her 
candles ahd^ throw off her black lace scarf ; but after the second 
'tap the door was opened immediately. Dinah said, **WJil you 
let me come la, Hetty?” and Hetty, without speaking, for she 
was confused and vexed, opened the door wider and let her in* 

What a strange contrast the two figures made I ¥isible enough 
in that mingled twilight and moonlight Hetty, her cheeks fiiished 
and her eyes glistening from her imaginary drama, her beautiful 
neck and arms bare, her hair hanging in a curly tangle clown 
her back, and the baubles in, her ears. Dinah, covered witli her 
long white dress, her pale face Ml of subdued e, motion, almost 
like a lovely corpse into which .the soul has returned charged with 
sublimer secrets and a subHmer love. They were nearly of the 
same height j Dinah evidently a little the taller as she put her arm 
round Hetty’s waist, and kissed her forehead. 

knew you were not in bed, my dear,” she said, In her sweet 
clear voice, which was irritating to Hetty, mingHng with her own 
peevish vexation like music with jangling chains, “ for I heard you 
moving j and I longed to speak to you again to-night, for it is 
the last but one that I shall be here, and we don’t know what 
may happen to-morrow to keep us apart. Shall I sit down with 
you, while you do up your hair ? ” 

<‘Oh yes,” said Hetty, Imstily turning round and reaching the 
second chair in foe room, glad that Dinah looked as if she did not 
norice her earrings. 

■ Dinah sat down, and Hetty began to brush together her hair before 
twisting it up, doing It with that air of excessive indifference which 
belongs to confused self-consdousness* But the expression of Dinah’s 
eyes gradually relieved her, j they seemed unobservant of all ‘details#' 
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“Deal” she saMj “it has been borne In upon my miad 

to-nig'lit that yon may some clay be. In trouble— tronbie is appointed 
for us all here belowj and there comes a lime when we need more 
comfort and help than the things of this life can give. I want 
to tell you that if e^er you are in trouble and need a friend that 
will ah’irays fed for you and love you, 'you have got that friend in 
Dinah Morris at Snowfieid ; and if you come to her, or send for her, 
shell never forget this night and the words she is speaking to you 
now. Will 5^ou remember it, Hetty ? ” 

“Yes/* said Hetty, rather frightened, “But why should you 

think i shall be In trouble ? Bo you. :know of anything?*’ ■ ■ 

Hetty had' seated herself as she tied- ^m her cap, and now Dinah, 
cleaned .forwards and took her hands as she answered—. \ 

, Because, , dear, trouble: corner to us all In this lifo;:':vve,/sbt'>:du^j 
hearts on things which it isn*t God’s' will' lbr us to have,/a3id;:''tS^^^^ 
we go sorrowing j the people we love arelakp 
/'can,:.. are not ■, with ^.us,j/siGkheia' 
and we faint under the burden of our -feeble bodies : we go astmy' 
:;,.^d::do,;wr0ng5 - and brin into trouble with''Ouhleliov^megi:t 

..'There . is no '.man. or woman, bom -Into this world ho whom::someo^ 
■^these trials do not fall,; and so I feel that some of them must happeii?:: 
'■'to '.you.';. -and I desire for yon, that, while you are young .you ■ should;, 
seek, for: 'Strength from your Heavenly Father, that, you '^may,:haye:'a 
support .which will not fail you in thoevd day. -* ' ‘ 

■Dinah paused, and released Hetty’s-; hands that she ■■mighthnot;. 
hinder her, Hetty sat quite still; she felt no response within 
herself to Dinah’s anxious affection; but Dinah’s words, uttered 
With solemn pathetic distinctness, affected her with a chill fear. Her 
flush had died away almost to paleness ; she had the timidity of a 
luxurious, pleasure-seekmg nature, which shrinks from the hint of 
pain. Dinah saw the effect, and her tender anxious pleading 
'became the more earnest, till Hetty, full of a vague fear 'tliat 
.something evil, was sometime to befall her, began to cry. 

It is our . habit to say that while the lower nature can never 
understand the higher, the higher nature commands a complete view 
of the lower. But I think the higher nature has to learn this'" 
comprehension, as we learn the art__af vision, by a good-deal_ of', 
'hard experience, often with bruises and gashes incurred in 
things up by the wrong end, and fancyin'g our space wider than it is* ; 
Dinah had never seen Hetty affect^, m/this way b^ore, and. with 
her usual benignant hopefulness* ^e;tt.f^|sd;,iit*was/the ‘s^ 'of a 
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4iirifie luaf^iilse. Slie Hssed the sobbltig' tfitag*, and began to ctj with 
her for grate&i joy. Bat Hetty was simply in that exoitahle state of 
mind in which there is no calcalating what tea the feelings may 
take from one moment to another, and for the 'first time she became 
irritated ander Dinah’s caress* . She pashed her away hnpatleatly, 
and said with a childish sobbing voice— 

-^^.Don’t talk. to. me., so,.. Dinah. Why do yon,, come to.,, „„frighteii, 

me ? Fve never done anything to yon. Why can’t yon let me be?” 

Poor Dinah felt a pang* She was too vrise to persist, and only 
said mildly, Yes, my dear, you’re tired ; I won’t hinder you any 
longer. ■ Make haste and get into bed. Good-night’^ 

'^"She" went out' of the room almost ' as quietly and quickly^ as if she 
had been a ghost ; but once by the side of her own bed she threw 
herself on her knees, and poured out in deep silence all the passionate 
pity that filled, her heart 

As lor Hetty, she was soon in the wood agahi — her waking 
dreams being merged in a sleeping life scarcely more fragmentary 
and confused*. 


■ ;'0, ‘ CHAPTER X¥L 

[ ' AetHDR. POHNITHORWE, you remember, is under an engagement 
with himself to go and see Mr, Irwine this Friday morning, and he 
_ Is awake and dressing so early, that he determines to go before 
breakfast, Instead of after. The Rector, he knows, breakfasts 
alone at half-past nine, the ladies of the family having a different 
.breakfast hour; Arthur will have an early ride over the hill and 
breakfast with him. One can say everything best over a meal* 

, The progress of civilisation has made a breakfast or a dinner an 
-easy and .cheerful substitute for more troublesome and disagreeable 
Ceremonies* We take' a less gloomy view of our errors now 
our_ father confessor listens to us over his egg and coffee* We 
are more distinctly conscious that mde penances are out of Ike 
' question for gentlemen in an enlightened age, and that mortal sin 
' Is not Incompatible with an appetite for muffins ; an assault on 
our pockets, which In more barbarous times would, have . been 
made in the, brusque form of. a pistol-shot, is quite a well-bred and 
' HOW' it=' has "become-- a- Tequest- for '-a 'loan''"^ 
in w an' easy parenthesis between' the second third gliisses 
of claret ' . - ' ' 
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Siij tliere was''tMs advantage in the- old rigid forms, that they 
committed fom to the ftilfilment of a' resolutioa by some outward 
deed : wliea yon Imve put your moatli'_to one eiid of a hole la a, stone 
wall* and are aware that there is an expectant ear at the other eadj ' 
yon are more likely to say wliat yon came ont with the intention 
of saying, than If yon were seated with yonr legs in an easy 
attitude uader the mahogany, with a companion who will have 
m reason to be surprised if you have nothing particular to sajt 

However, Arthur Donnithorne, as he winds among the pleasant 
lanes on horseback in the morning sunshine, has a sincere deter- ■ 
iniaatioa to open 'Ms heart to the Rector, and the swirling sound' 
of the scythe as he passes by the meadow is all the pleasanter 
to him because of this honest purpose. He Is glad to see the , ; 
promise of settled weather now, for getting In the hay, about '■ 
which the fanners have been fearful; and there Is something so^ 
health&I in the sharing of a joy that is general -and not merely ' 
personal, that this thought about the hay-harvest reacts on his state • 
,of mind, and makes Ms resolution seem an easier matter. A man ' 
about town might perhaps consider that these influences were not 
to be felt out of a child’s story-book: but when you are among 
-the fields and hedgerows, it is impossible to maintain a consistent 
superiority to simple natural pleasures. 

Arthur had passed the village of Haysiope, and was approaching . 
the Broxtofl side ©f the hill, when, at a turning in the road, he 
saw a figure about a hundred yards before him which it_ was 
impossible to mistake for anyone else than Adam Bede, even if 
tliere had been no gray, tailless shepherd-dog at his heels. . He 
. was striding along at his usual rapid _ pace ; and Arthur pushed . 
-on -his horse to overtalse for he retained too much of- Ms *, 
boyish feeling for Adam to miss an opportunity of chatting vwfe . 
Mm. I will not say that his love for that good fellow did hot owe ' ■ 
some of its force to the love of patronage ; our friend Axthur 
liked to do everything that was handsome, and to have Ms 
handsome deeds recognised. . 

Adam looked round as he heard the quickening clatter of the 
harse’'s- heels, and waited for tlie horseman, Hfting Ms paper cap , •; 
' from Ms head . with a bright smile of recognitioti. Mext to his' “ 
own brother Seth, Adam would have done more for Arthur ■ , 
Donnithorne than for any other young man in the wor|d» . There 
ww hardlj^ anything he would not raiher have lost than the two-’ ; 
feet'ttiter which he always carried In ^rt^ufs , i 
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present, loiiglit witli Ms pocket-moafej wfieil lie was a faii'-liaireil 
M o! 'elwett, md when lie liad profited so well hf Adaia^s 
lessons m carpentering and ttirkimg, as to., embarrass e¥ery female 
in tlie lionse witb gifts of stiperfin'ons tbread-reels md round 
boxes. Adam liad quite a pride in tbe little squire in tfiose early 
days, and tlie feeling bad only become sligbtly modified as tlie 
fair-^liaired lad Imd grow^n into the whiskered yoimg man. Adam» 
I confess, was very susceptible to the infiuence of rank, and quite 
ready to give an extra amount of respect, to everyone who had 
more advantages than himself, not being a philosopher, or a 
.pfoletaire with democratic ideas, but simply a stout-hmbed, clever 
carpenter with a large fund of reverence in fels nature, which 
inclined him to admit all established claims unless he saw very 
‘clear grounds for questioning them. He had no theories about 
Setting the world to rights, but he saw there was a great deal 
' of damage done by building with ill-seasoned timber— by ignorant 
men in fine clothes making plans for outhouses and workshops 
and the like, without knowing the bearings of things— by slovenly 
joiners* work, and by hasty contracts that could never be fulfilled 
.without ruining somebody; and he resolved, for Ms part, to set his. 

• face against such doings. On these’ points he would have main** 
tained Ms opinion against the largest landed proprietor in Loamshire 
or Stonyshire either; but he felt that beyond these it would be 
better for him to defer to people who were more knowing than 
- himself. He saw as plainly as possible how ill tlie woods on the 
estate were managed, and the shameful state of the farm buildings ; 
and .if old Squire Donaithorae had asked him the effect of this 
mismanagement, he would have ^oken his opinion without 
fiinching, but the impulse to a respectful demeanour towards a 
gentleman” would have been strong within him all the while. 
The word ** gentleman” had a spell for Adam, and as he often 
said, he ^^couldift abide a Idlow who thought he made himself 
fine by being coxy to 's bette.” ■ '1 must remind you again 
^that Adam had Ihe blood of the- peasant in his veins, and that 
since he was in his prime half a century ago, you must expect 
. some of his characteristics to be obsolete. 

'■ Towards the young squire this instinctive reverence of AdaiMs 
was assisted by boyish memories and personal regard ; so you may 
imagine that he thought far more of Arthur^s good' qualities, 'and 
attached fat more value to very 'slight actions of Ms, than. if they 
had been, the qualities and actions' '.of a common workman .like 
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lilr!i$el£ He feit sure it woiikl !)e a Hae day for e7erfbo% afcout 
liaysloxic wliea tlie yoimg squire came mto the estate— sucli a 
geaeroiis open-hearted disposition as he had, and an *®iincomaioa” 
notion about improvemeiats and repairs, considemg: ' lie was only 
just coming of age. Tinas there was both respect and affection in 
the smile witli wMcli he raised his paper cap as Arthur Donnithome 
rode up. 

** Well, Adam, how are you?*’ said Arthur, holding out his hand. 
He never shook hands with any of the farmers, and Adam felt the 
honour keenly. ** I could sweat to your back a long way off. It’s 
just the same back, only broader, as when you used to carry me on 
Do you remember?’® 

^^Ay, sir, I remember. It ®ud be a poor look-out if folks didn’t 
renieniber what they did and said when they were lads. We should 
think no more about old friends than we do about new uns, 
then.®’ ' 

You’re going to Broxton, I suppose ?” said Arthur, putting his 
horse on at a slow pace while Adam walked by his side.' “Are 
you going to the Rectory ? ” 

■ “Ho, sir, Tm going to see about Bradwell’s barn. They’re 
^afraid of the roof pushing the walls out ; and I’m' going to, see.,what 
can be done with it, before we send the stuff and the workmen.” 

,“Why, Burge trusts almost everything to you now, Adam, 
doesn’t he? I should think lie will make you his partner soon* 
He will, if he’s wise.” 

“Hay, sir, I' don’t see as he’d be much the better off for that. 
A foreman, if he’s got a conscience, and delights in his work, will 
do his business as well as if he was a partner, I wouldn’t give 
•penny for a man as’ud drive a nail in slack because he 'didn’t get 
extra pay for it,” 

; ‘ “ I know that, Adam ; I know you work for him as well as II 
you were working for yourself. But you would have more power 
than you have now, and could turn the business to better account, 
perhaps. -The old man must give up his business some time, and 
he has no son ; I suppose heil want ,a son-in-law who can take to 
it. But he 1 ms rather grasping fingers of Ms own, I fancy :T 
daresay' he wants a man who can put some money into the business. ' 
If I were not as poor as a rat, I would gladly 'invest some money in ' 
that way, for the sake. of having you settled on the estate. I’rii 
sure '!■ slioiiM prbfit by it la the end. ’ Aiid;perhaps I shall be better 
off k a year or two. 'I shall have a largfrti^fowaace'iiow Fm^oi' 
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ag® 5 ' aa4 wtiea, IVe a si^t or twOi I sliail feft aM® to look 

atjottt me/* 

Yoa^re ir^rj good to saj sOj sIti and Fiii aot ttiitliaiikftilt But 
— ^'Adam coatiixuod la a decided toae— **I stiouldn^t liko to inak® 
'my offers to Mr. Burge, or t* ka^e any made for »ie. I see 
ao clear road to a partaersliip. If fee sliouM ever want to dispose 
o’" tfee business, that *nd be a diierent matter. I should be glad 
of some money at a fair interest then, for I feel sure I could pay it 
off in time*” 

Very well, Adam,” said Arthur; fememberiiig what Mr. Irwine 
had said about a probable hitch in the love-making between Adam 
.and Mary Burge, ** well say no more about it at present. When is 
your father to be buried ?” 

“On Sunday, sir; Mr. Irwine’s coming earlier on purpose. I 
shall be glad when it’s over, for I think my mother ’nil perhaps 
get earner then. It cuts one sadly to see the grief of old people ; 
they’ve no way of working it off ; and the new spring* brings no 
new shoots out on tlie withered tree.” 

■ “Ah, you’ve had a good deal of trouble and vexation In _ your 
life, Adam* I don’t think you’ve ever been harebrained and 
' light-hearted, like other youngsters. You’ve always had some care 
■pnyourmind.” ' ^ , 

■' “Why, yes, sir; but that’s nothing to make a fuss abc4it'k‘‘"lf 
. we’re men, and have ‘men’s feelings, I reckon we must have men’s 
.troubles. We can’t be like the birds, as % from their nest as soon 
as they’ve got their wings, and never know their kin when they 
see ’em, and get a fresh lot every year. IVe had enough to be 
•'thankful for. I’ve allays had -health and strength and brains to 
'.give me a delight in my work ; and I count It a great thing as 
I’ve had Bartle Massey’s night-school to go to. He’s helped me 
to knowledge I could never ha’ got by myself.” 

! “What a rare fellow you are, Adam!” said Arthur, after a 
' jpausOi. in which he had looked musingly at the Mg fellow walking 
by Ms side* ** I could hit out better than most men at 'Oxford 
' and yet I believe you would knock me into next week If I were 
.to have.a battle with you.” 

“God forbid I should .ever 'dp,, that, rir,” sand Adam, lpoMa|:^ 
round at, Arthur and smiling. ’**1 used to fight for fun; but fve' 
never done that since' I was the* cause o’ poor Gi' Tranter being 
laid up for a fortaighi, F!I never light any maa.hgain, only ^fm 
he behaves like a scoundrel If' you get hold' bf a bh® thafs fbt; 
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m $h$MB mt coasdeiice to stop liim, you lUBSt try wtiat you can 
do by bangiag Ms .eyes ap.*' 

• Aftbiir did not iatigli, for be was preoccupied witb'soiEe tbouglit 
tliat laade Mm say^ presefitiy— • • ■ ' 

**I sbould think, bow, Adam, you mvet have mj straggles 
witbia yourself* I fancy you would master a wish tliat you bad 
made up yoar miad it was not qaite right to iadalge, as easily 
as you would knock down a drankea fellow who was quarrelsome 
with you.' I mean, you are never shilly-shally, first making up 
your mind that you won’t do a thing, and then doing it after al!?’^ 

**Weil,” said Adam slowly, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘*m 
■I. 'don’t remember ever being see-saw in that way, when Fd made: 
my mind up, , as you say, that a thing was wrong. It takes the 
'taste out o’ my mouth for things, when I know I should have a 
heavy conscience after ’em. Fve seen pretty clear, ever since I 
could’ cast up a sum, as you can never do what’s wrong without 
breeding sin and trouble more than you can ever see. It’s, like a 
bit- o’ bad workmanship— you never see th’ end o’.the mischief It’ll 
do* And it’s a poor look-out to come into the world to make 
your feliow-creaturs worse oE instead o’ better. But there’s a 
difference between the thliigs folks call wrong. Fm not for 
making a sin of every little fool’s trick, or bit o’ nonsense any- 
body may be let Into, like some o’ them Dissenters. And a man 
may have two minds whether it isn’t worth while to get a bruise 
or two for the sake of a bit o* fun. But it isn’t my way to be 
see-saw about anything : I ’think my fault lies th* other . way. 
When IVe said a thing, if it’s only to myself, it’s hard for me to 
go,baokf” ' • 

* * YeS| that’s just what I expected of you,” said Arthur. You’ve 
got.ati iron will, as well as an iron "arm. But however strong a 
man’s resolution may be, it costs him something to carry it out, 
now and then. We may determine not to gather any cherries, 
and keep our hands sturdily in our pockets, but we can’t prevent 
‘our mquths from watering,” 

' ** That’s true, sir ; but there’s nothing like settling with ourselves 
AS there’s a deal we must, do without f tMs life. It’s no use, looking, 
to life as if .it was Treddles’on fair,, where folks only go to see 
shows and get felriags. If we do,, we shali find It different, But 
where’s the use o* me talking to you, You kno^?^ better than 
Ido/’ ■ , . ’ ‘ ■ ; ■: - 

not so suire of that, Adam. Ydtfve;hh4. loin; 
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ol eEpeiieace ioore Fire liad, and I } our life lifts littii a 
sclioo! to you tliati ooilege has been to sic*” 

«*Wliy, sir, you'sem to- think & college scmetlilng: like what 
Battle Massey does. He says college mostly makes people like 
Madders— jast good for nothing bat f hold the stuff as is poured 
kto km. But he’s got a tongue like a sharp blade, Bartie has : 
it never touches anything but it cuts. Here’s the turniiig, sir. i 
must bid you good-morning, as you’re going to the Rectory.” 

Good-bye, Adam, good-bye.” 

Arthur gave his horse to the groom at the Rectory gate, and 
.walked along the gravel towards the door which opened on the 
garden. He knew that the Rector always breakfasted in his 
study, and the study lay on the left hand of this door, opposite 
the dimng-room. It was a small low room, belonging to the old 
part of the house— dark with the sombre covers of the books that 
Iked the walls 5 yet it looked very cheery this morning as Artlaur 
reached the open window. For the morning sun fell aslant on 
the great glass globe with goldfish in it, which stood on a 
, scagliola pillar in front of the ready-spread bachelor breakfast- 
table, and by the side of this breakfast-table was a group which 
would have made any room enticing. In the crimson damask 
easy-chair sat Mr. Irwke, with that radiant freshness which, he 
always had when he came, from his morning toilette ; Ms finely- 
' formed plump white hand was playing along Juno’s brown curly 
' back ; and close to Juno’s tail, which was wagging with calm 
.matronly pleasure, the two brown pups were rolling over each 
other k an ecstatic duet of worrying noises. On a cushion a little 
removed sat Pug, with the air of a maiden lady who looked , on 
'these famiHarities as animal weaknesses, which she made as little 
.show as possible of observing. On the table, at Mr. Irwmek 
’elbow, lay tile first volume of the Foulis ^schylus, which Artlmr 
knew well by sight ; and - the silver coffee-pot, which Carroll was 
hiinging k, sent forth a fragrant steam which completed the 
•delights of a bachelor breakfast 

Hollo, Arthur, that’s a- good fellow! You’re Just in time,” 
said Mr, Irwke, as Arthur. paused and stepped In over the low' 
window-sill. “Carroll, we shall want more coffee and eggs, m£ 
haven’t you got some cold fowl for us to eat with that ’ham? 
Why, this is like ©Id days, Arthur you haven’t been to breakfast 
with me these five years.” ; : , . . ■ , ' 

“It was a tempting morning 'for a ride b6%re breakCi#!^” said 
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Aiilrnr, ^®aiic! I used to like' tjreafefasting with foil so, whan I 
was reading with you.- liy graiidfatlier is alm^ays a few degrees 
edeier at breakfast than at aiiy other hoar In the day. I tliiak 
his moraiag bath doesn’t agree with Mm.’* 

Arthur was anxious not to imply that he .came with any special 
purpose. He had m sooner foaad himself in Mr. I r wine’s presence 
than the conSdence which he had thought quite easy before, 
.sisddeEly appeared the most di^cult... thing in .the world, .to... Mm,’ 
and at the very moment of shaking hands he saw his purpose 
■in- quite a .new light. How could he make Irwlne , ullde^statld:^h:IS'■. 
position unless he told him those little scenes in the wood; and 
: how. could he tell them without looking like a . fool ? And then ' 
his weakness in coming back from Gawaine’s, and doing the 
very opposite of what he intended! Irwlne would think Mm, a 
shilly-shally fellow' ever after. However, it must come out in an 
unpremeditated way; the conversation might lead up to it. 

like breakfast-time better than any other moment in the day,” 
said Mr, Irwiae. No dust has settled, on one’s mind then', and 
it presents a clear mirror to the rays of things. I always have a 
favourite book by me at breakfast, and I enjoy the bits I pick 
up then so much, that regularly every morning it seems to me 
as If I should certainly become studious again. But presently 
^Dent 'brings ■ up a poor .fellow who.bas killed, a hare, .vand;: wheis-- 
IVe got through my ^justicing,’ as Carroll calls it, I’m Inclined 
for a ride round the glebe, and on my way back I meet with the 
master of the workhouse, who has got a long story of a mutinous 
pauper to tell me; and so the day goes on, and I’m always the 
same lazy fellow before evening sets in. Besides, one wants the 
Stimulus of sympathy, and I have never had that since poof 
D’Oyley left Treddleston. If you had stuck to your books well, 
you rascal, I should have had a pleasanter prospect before me* 
But scholarship doesn’t run in your family blood.” 

**N'o indeed. It’s well if I can remember a little inapplicable 
Latin to adorn my maiden speech in Parliament six or seven 
years hence. ‘Cras ingeiis iterabimus asquor,’ and a few shreds 
of that sort,’ will perhaps stick to me, and I shall arrange my 
opinions so as to introduce them.- But I don’t think a knowledge 
of the classics is a .pressing want to a country gentleman; as far 
m I can see, he’d much better have "a .knowledge of .manures. 
I’ve, been reading your friend Arthur. Young’s books .lately, and 
there’s nothing I sliouM like better ' c,arry out some; of Ms 
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|de 4 $ la. piittlflg 'tl» farmers m a l>eltef maaagemest «f Uttk 
land I iandj as lie says^ makissg ‘ wHat was a wild comitrys all of 
tlie same dark tee, bright and trariegated wiii coni wid cattle, 
My graadfatter will aever let me have any _ power while he Hires ; 
but there’s no&mg I should like better than to- undertake the 
StonysMre side of the estate— it’s in a dismal condition— and set 
improvements,, on foot, and gallop about from one place to another 
and overlook them. I should like to know all the labourers, and^ 
see them -touching their hats to me with a look of good-wili” 

Bravo, Arthur! a man who has no feeling for the classics 
couldn’t make a better apology for coming into the world than 
[hf -increasing Ihe quantity of food to maintain scholars— and 
Vectors who appreciate scholars. And whenever you eater on 
^your career of model landlord may I be there to see. Youll 
want a portly rector to complete the picture, and take his tithe of 
all the respect and honour you get by your hard work. Only. 

• don’t set your heart too strongly on the good-will you are to get 

• In consequence. Fm not sure that men are the fondest of those 
who try to be useful to them. You know Gawaine has got the 
curses of the whole neighbourhood upon him about that inclosure. 

, You must make it quite clear to your mind which you are most 
.bent upon, old boy— popularity or usefulness— else you may happen 
, 'tb ,iBi^ both.** 

*'* Oh I Gawalne Is harsh in Ms manners; he doesn’t'make himself 
■personally agreeable to his tenants. I don’t believe there’s anything 
you can’t prevail on people to do with kindness. For my part, I 
couldn’t live in a neighbourhood where I was not respected' and 
beloved; and it’s very pleasant to go among the tenants here, 
'they seem all so well inclined to me. I suppose it seems only 
the other day to them since I was a little lad, riding on a pony 
about as big as a sheep. And if fair allowances were made to’ 
thetn, and their buildings attended to, one could persuade them to 
farm on a belter plan, stupid as they are.” 

***Theh mind you fall In love in the right place, and don’t get a 
wife who drain your purse and make you niggardly in spite of 
yourself. My mother and I have a Ettle discussion about you some-* | 
times ; she says, * FI! never risk a single prophecy on Arthur unti 
I see the woman he Ms in love with/ She thinks your kdf4ovo 
will rule you as the moon rules the tides. But I feel bound to stead 
up for you, as my pupil, you know;, and I maintam that you’re not 
of that watery quality. So mind -you -don’t lisgract my judgibwit/* '' 
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Artlwr winceiS under tMs speedi, for keen old Mrs. Irwlads 
opiaiosi about Mm bad tbe disagreeable effect of a sinister ■ omen. 
'TMs, to be sure, was only anotlier reason for persevering la hts 
iateiitiottj and getting aa additional seciinty against bimself, 
Mevertlieless, at tills point la the conversation, he was cotisdons 
of iiicre»^sed diskclinatioa to tell his story about Hetty. H® was 
of aa impressionable imtare, and lived a great deal in other people^s 
opinions and feelings concerning himself ; and .the mere fact that 
he was in the presence of an intimate friend, who had. not the 
slightest notion that he had had any such serious internal struggle 
as h® came to condd®, rather shook his own belief in the seriousness 
of tlie straggle. It was cot, after all, a thing to make a fuss about ; 


himself? He would go to Eagledal® in spite of Meg^s lameness 
.—go oa Rattler, and let Pjm follow as well as he could on the 
old hack. That was his tliought as he sugared Ms coffee; but 
the next mhmte, as he was lifting the cup to his lips, he remembered 
how thoroughly he had made up his mind last night to tell Irwine. 
No! he would not b® vacillating again—he would do what he 
had. meant to do, this time. So it would be well hot to let the 
personal tone of the conversation altogether drop. If they went 


. But I think- it is hardly an argument against a manV general 
strength of character, that he should be apt to be mastered by 
’lot®. A fine constitution doesn’t insure one against smallpox or 
mj other of those inevitable diseases. A man may be very firm 
in- other matters, and yet be under a sort of witcheiy from a 
womah*’* ’ ■ 

**Yes; but there^s this difference between love and smallpox, or 
bewitchment eithk-— that if you detect the disease at an early 
'.stage and tiy change of air, there is every chance of complete 
escape, without any further development of symptoms. And there 
are certain alterative doses which a man may administer to himself 
% keeping unpleasant consequences before his mind : that gives 
you a sort of smoked glass toough which you may look at 
resplendent fair one .and discern her true outllnei , though' T&- 
afraid, 'by the bye, the smoked -glass is apt to be mlsskg juifc-kt 
the mommt it Is most wanted. . I dar®sajirnow,;eveB a man.forfified' 
wiii. a knowledge of the classics miglit be luted Into ’an .imprudent 
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jtaarrkge^ h spite oF tlie warakg'fkea Irliii by tlie clioras hi tlie 
Prometbeiis/* , 

The smile tliat liiited across' Arthur's face was a faint one, asid 
instead of followmg Mn Irwitie's playfol lead, 'he said quite 
seriously : ¥es, that's the worst of it It's a desperately vexatious 
thiag*, that after all one's reisctioiis and quiet deiermiimtions, we 
should he ruled by moods that one can't calculate on beforehand# I 
don't think a mao ought to he blamed so mucli if he is betrayed 
into doing things in that way, in spite of his resolutioasi." 

*^Ah, hut the moods lie in his nature, my hoy, Just as much as 
his reiections did, and more. A man can never do anything at 
variance with his own nature. He carries within him the germ 
of his most exceptional action ; and if we wise people make eminent 
fools of ourselves on any particular occasion, we must endure the 
legitimate conclusion that we carry a few grains of folly to our 
'ounce of wisdom.” 

“Well, hut one may he betrayed into doing things by a 
combination of circumstances, which one might never have done 
otherwise,” 

“Why, yes, a man can't very well steal a bank-note unless the 
bank-note lies within convenient reach; hut he won't make us 
tlunfc him m honest man because he begins to howl at the bank- 
note for faliing in his way.” 

.“But surely you don't think a man who straggles against a 
temptation into which he falls at last, as bad as the mm who never 
straggles at all?” 

“No, my boy, I pity him in proportion to Hs struggles, for 
they foreshadow the inward suffering which is the worst form of 
Nemesis* Consequences are unpltying. Our deeds carry their 
terrible consequences, quite apart from any liuctuations that went 
before-consequences that are hardly ever confined to ourselves. 
And it is best to fix our minds on tliat certainty, Instead of 
considering what may be riie elements of excuse for m But I 
never knew you so inclined for moral discussion, Arthur? Is it 
some danger of your own that you are considering In this 
philosopMcal, general way?” 

In asking this question, Mr. Irwine pushed Ills plate away, threw 
himself back in Ms chair, and looked, straight at ArOiur. He really 
suspected that Arthur wanted' to tell him "aomething, and thought 
of ■ smoothing the way for him by this direct question. But he 
was mistaken. Brought .suddfenly md involuntarily to 'the brink 
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of confessio'ii, Artimt shrank feack* and felt less ‘disposed towards 
it tkaa ever. Ttie conversation had taken a more serious tone tlian 
lie had intended— it would quite mislead Irwiae— lie woisld imagine 
there was a deep passion for Hetty, while there was no such’ thing. 
He was consclons of colouring, and was annoyed at his hoyishaess. 
**Oh no, m clanger/^ he said, as mdiierentl? as he could, 
dotft know that I am more liable to irresolution than other 
people ; only tiiere are little incidents now and then that set one 
speculating oa what might happen la the future.** 

Was there a motive at work under this strange reluctance of 
Arthur’s wliicli had a sort of backstairs iaSuence, not admitted to 
himself? Our nientel business is carried on much in the same way 
as the business of the State ; a great deal of hard work is done by 
agents who are not acknowledged. In a piece of machinery, too, 
I believe there is often a small unnoticeable wheel which has a- 
great deal to do with, the motion of the large obvious ones. 
Possibly there was some such unrecognised agent secretly "busy 
in Arthur’s mind at this moment— possibly it was the fear lest he 
might hereafter find the fact of having made a confession to the 
Rector a serious annoyance, in case he should not be able quite 
to, carry out his good resolutions ? I dare not assert that it was 
not so. The human sou! is a very complex thing. 

The idea of Hetty had just crossed Mr. Irwiae’s mind as he 
looked inquiringly at Arthur, but Ills disclaiming, indifferent answer 
confirmed the thought which had quickly followed— that there could, 
be nothing serious in that direction. There was no probability 
that- Arthur ever saw her except at church, and at her own home, 
under’ the eye of Mrs. Poyser; and the hint he had given Arthur 
about her the other day had no more serious meaning than to, 
prevent: Mm from noticing her so as to rouse the little chit’s vanity, 
and* in this way perturb the rustic drama of her life. Arthur would 
soon Join his regiment, and be far away : no, there could be no 
danger la that quarter, even if Arthur’s character had not been a 
strong security against it. His honest, patronising pride in the 
'good-wili and respect of everybody about him was a safeguard 
even agMnst foolish romance, still more against a lower Mnd 
of folly. If there had been anything special on Arthur’s mind to 
'the previous conversation, it was dear he was not Mclned to 
enter 'into details, 'and Mr. Irwke was 'too delicate to imply even a 
friendly cariosity. He perceived chang^.bf' »ikject would "be 
welcome#' and said* 
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**By tlie wajj 'Atthunsk fmr <sofoiie!% feirttiday fto tliere were 
some traaspareticles th^t made a^f reat effect, m hmmir of Britaaiila, 
and Pitt, and tlie Loamsfeire Militia, mid, above all, tlie * generous 
yontli/ tbe bem of tbe daj» Don’t yon tbiak jm should get pp 
sometlilng of the same sort to astonish opr weak minds?’’ 

The opportunity was gone. While Arthpr was hesitating, the 
rope to which he might have clung had drifted away—he must trust 
now to Ms own swimming. 

In ten minutes from that time, Mr. Irwine was called for m 
business, and Arthur, bidding him good-bye, mounted his horse 
again with a sense of dissatisfaction, which he tried to ^Juell by 
determining to set off for Eagiedale without an hour’s delay* 
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CHAPTER Z¥II. 
in mhkh the Story PaimoB a LHtio* 

^*TH!S Rector of Broxton is little better than a pa^an!** I heat 
■^one '^"of my ■ lady readers ^ exclaim. ** How much more - edifying it:; 
: would have been yon had made him give Arthur - some: tmlf.' 
spiritual advice. Yon might have put into Ms mouth the most 
beautiM things— quite as good as reading a sermon.*^ 

Certainly I could, mj fair critic, if I were a dever novelist, not 
obliged to creep semlely after nature and fact, but able to 
-represent things as they never' have been and never will be* 
Then, of course, my characters would be entirely of my own 
choosing, and I could select the most unexceptionable type of 
clergyman, and put my own admirable -opinions into his mouth on 
all occasions. But you must have perceived long ago that 
I have no such lofty vocation, and that I aspire to give no more' 
than a faithful account of men and things as they have mirrored 
themsdves in my mind* The mirror is doubEess defective: the 
outlines will sometimes be disturbed, the reiecEon faint or 
oonfused ; but I feel as much bound to tell you as precisely as 
I can what that reiecEon is, as if I were in the witness-box 
narraEiig my experience on oath* 

Sixty ’years ago— it is a long Eme, so no wonder things have 
dianged— all clergymen were not zealous; indeed, there is reason, 
to believe that the number of zealous clergymen was small, and it is 
probable that if one among the small minority had owned the 
livings of Broxton and Hayslope k the year X799, you would 
hiive liked him no better than you like Mr« Irwke. Ten to 
hae, yOu would have thought him* a tasteless, indiscreet, 
nlethqdistical man* It is so very -rarely that facts hit that nice 
medium required by our own enlightened opinions and refined 
taste’l Perhaps you- will say, improve the facts a. little,., 
then ; make- them more accordant with,, tho^. correct views which 
it , is mt privilege to possess* ' The world -i$. not Just^ what we 
ike; do touch it up with s tasteful pencil, and-m#:o believe it k .not 
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quite sacli a mlxcd^- ents^agled’afelr*' Let a!l jpeeple wlio Isold 
imesseeijtioiiabls opinicms act '■ insexeeptloiiaMy. Let your most 
fatt% clmracters always be' ©a‘ the wroag: sMOt and fmr 

irirlaous ones oa' '&e rigixt. Thea; we 'sfiall see at' a glaitce wIiori " 

wa are to condesia^ and wliom we are to approm Tiien we 
shai! be able to adadre, without the slightest disturbaace of our 
prepossessions : we shall hate and despise with that true rumlaaat 
relish which belongs to undoubting confidence,** 

Butj my good friend, what will you do then with your fellow- 
parishioner who opposes your husband in the vestry ?— with your 
newly-appointed vicar, whose style of preaching you find painfully 
below that of his regretted predecessor ?-~-with the honest servant 
who worries your sou! vdth her one failing ?•— vrith your neighbour^ 
MrSt Green, who was really kind to you in your last illness, but 
has said several ill-natured things about you since your 
convalescence ?— nay, with your excellent husband himself, who 
has other irritating habits besides that of not wiping his shoes? 
These fellow-mortalSf every one, must be accepted as they are : you 
cm neitlier straighten their noses, nor brighten their wit, nor 
rectify their dispositions | and it is -these people— amongst whom 
your life is passed— that it is_ needful you should tolerate, pity, and 
'loves it is these more or 'less tsgly, stupid, inconsistent peoptei 
• whose movements of goodness you should be able to admire— 
for whom you should cherish’ all possible hopes, all possible patience* 
And I would not, even if Lhad the- choice, be the clever novelist 
who could create a world so much better than this, In which we get 
up In the morning to do our dadj work, that you would be likely 
to turn a harder, colder eye on 'the -.dusty streets and the common 
green fields— on the real ...breathing, men and women, who can 
be chilled by your indiiference or Injured by your predjiidice; 
who can be cheered and helped onward by your fellow-feeling, 
your forbearance, your outspoken, brave justice. 

So I am content to tell my simple story, without trying to make 
things.seem better than they werei dreading nothkf, indeed, font _ 
falsity, wMch, in spite of one’s best efforts, there is reason to dread* 
Falsehood is so easy, truth so difficult. The pend! is conscious' of ' 
a deEghtM facility In drawing a griffin— the longer the , claws, 
"■and - file "larger 'the wings, the better j but that marvellous teility 
which we mistook for genius is apt to forsake^ as whaa we want 
to draw a real uaexaggerated lion. - Examine jour words well, and 
you will find that even wheh-:you have no njotife to bi fsdse, it • 
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h a ¥erj hard tiling to say the e:!^act truths even about your 
own fceiiags—mudi harder than to' something fine about them 
which is mt the e^act truth. 

It is for this rarcj precious quality of tnithfuhiess that I delight 
In many .Dutch paiatings^ which lofty-minded people despise, I 
find a source of delicious sympathy in these faithful pictures of a 
nioGotoiious homely esdstence, which has been the fate of so 
many more among my fellow-mortals -than a life of pomp or of 
. absolute, ^indlgeiice,.- of tragic suffering or of world-stirring .actions,. 

I turn v/itlicut shrinking, from cloud-borne angels, from prophets, 
sifoyls, and heroic warriors, to an oM woman bending over her 
flower-pct, or eating her solitary dinner, while the noonday light, 
.^:sail;eiied . perhaps by. a screen of leaves,- falls on. her mob-cap, ... and',,: 
just touches the rim of her spinning-wheel, and her stone jng, 
and all those cheap common things which are the precious 
necessaries of life to her ; or I turn to that village wedding, kept 
^-'between '-'four brown- wails^ where an awkward bridegrooni- 'Opens-'-- 
the dance with a high-shouldered, broad-faced bride, while elderly 
and middle-aged friends look ©n, with very irregular noses and 
lips, and probably with quart-pots In their hands, ■ but with an 
■'expxxssioa of unmistakable contentment and good-will. **Fohi'* 
-says -.my idealistic friend, ®‘what vulgar details!. What good -..is 
there m taking all tliese pains to give aa esract likeness of old 
women and clowns? What a low phase of lifel— wlmt clumsy, 
ugly people r* 

But, bless us, things may b@ lovable that are not altogether 
handsome, I hope? I am not at all sure that the majoiityof the 
human race have not been ugly, and even among those . ** lords 
of their kind/^ the British, squat figures, ill-shapen nostrils, and 
dingy complexions are not startling exceptions. Yet there is a 
great deal of family love amongst us. I have a friend or two 
whose class of features is such that the Apollo curl on the summit 
of their brows would be decidedly trying; yet to my certain 
knowledge tender hearts have beaten for them, and their ' 
miniatures— fiatteriiig, but still not lovely— are kissed in secret 
by motherly lips. I have seen many an excellent matron, who 
could never in her best days have been handsome, and yet she _ 
had a packet of yellow love-letters in a private, drawer, and ; 
sweet children showered kisses on her sallow cheeks. And f ; 
beilei»'e there have been plenty of young heroes, of middle stature 
mi feeble beards, who have felt /-quife -.sure they could never 
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' myihhg laore iasigulgdaaf tliatt a Piaaa, and yet have 
fdiiad thefiisekes la middle life iappily settled wltli a wife who 
waddles*,' Yes! thaak God; harnah ' feelmg is. like the aiigiity 
OTers that bless the earth ; it does- not wait for beauty—it lows 
with resistless force and brmgs beaa^ with it, 

Aii ho 0 Ottr and rcTerence to the dmaie beauty of form I Let 
us cultivate it to the utmost in men, women, and childfea-*m oar 
gardens and In our houses. But let us love that other beauty too, 
which lies in no secret of proportion, but in the secret of deep 
human sympathy. Paint us an angel, if you can, with a floating 
violet robe, and a face paled by the celestial light ; paiirt us yet 
oftener a Madonna, turning her mild fece upward and opening her 
arms to welcome the divine glory; but do not impose on ns any 
aesthetic rules which shall banish from the region of Art those old 
women scraping carrots with their work-worn hands, those heavy 
clowns taking holiday in a dingy pot-house, those rounded backs 
and stupid weatlier-beatea faces that have bent over the spade 
and done the rough work of the world— those homes with their 
tin pans, their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their clusters 
of onions. In this world there are so many of these common, 
coarse people, who have no picturesque, sentimental wretchedness I 
ft is so needful we should ranember thek existence, else we 
toy happen to leave them quite out of our religion and philO'- 
sophy, and frame lofty theories which only fit-a world of extremes. 
Therefore let Art always remind us of them; therefore let us 
always have men ready to give the loving pains of a life to the 
'faithful representing of commonplace things— men who see beauty 
in these commonplace things, and delight in showing how kindly 
the light of heaven falls on them. There are few prophets in 
the world; few sublimely beautiful women; few heroes. I can*t 
afford to give all my love and reverence to such rarities t I want 
a great deal of those feelings for my everyday fellow-men, 
esfieciallf for the few in the foreground of the great multitude, 
whose faces I know, whose hands 1 touch, for whom I have' 
to ifflake way with kindly courtesy. Neither are picturesque 
tewofii or romantic criminals half so frequent as your common 
iaboarer, who gets Ms own bread, and eats" it vulgarly -Mt ’ 
creditably witli his own pocket-knife. It is more neediiil’ that' 

I should have a ibre of sympathy connecting me with that 
,iralgar citken who weighs -out' my sugar m a vilely assorted 
mvat and waistcoat, than with the handsomest , rascal in -red 
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scaif and gresii featfeers; more needful that mf heart mmM 
-swell with ioviag aclftiiratlon at sosne* trait of gentle goodness 
in the faulty people who sit at the same hearth with me, or ia 
‘ the clergjaiaa of my own parish, who is perhaps rather too 
cozpiilent, and in. other respects is not an Oherlln or a Tiliotson, 
than at the deeds of heroes whom I shall ne^er know except by 
hearsay, or at the siihlimest abstract ' of all clerical graces that 
¥ras e¥er conceiirecl by an able noirelist* 

And so I coaie back to Mr* Irwine, with whom I desire .yon to 
be ia perfect cliarity, far as he may be from satisfying your 
demands on the clerical character. Perhaps you think he was not— 
as he ought to lia¥e bees— a liTing demons'fcratloa of the benefits 
. attached to a aational church ? But I am not sure of that ; at least 
I know that the people in Broxton and Hayslope would have been 
very sorry to part with their clergyman, and that most faces, 
brightened at his approach j and unlil it can be proved that hatred 
is a better thing for the soul than love, I must believe that 
Mr. Invisie^s iofiuence la his parish was a more wholesome one 
■ than that of the zealous Mr* Ryde, who came there twenty 
years afterwards, when Win ^ Irwine had been gathered to his 
;;:.-fethers* : ■■ ■ Itv: la Mr. V strongty- on . the^^doctrines^i-' 

. of the Refonaatlon, visited his fiock a great deal in their own 
homes, and was severe ia rebuking the aberrations of the fiesh — 
put a stop, mdesd, to the Christmas rounds of the church singers, 
as promoting drunkenness and too light a handling of sacred things. 
But I gathered from Adam Bede, to whom ! talked of these 
- matters in his old age, that few clergymen could be less successful 
i» winning the hearts of their parishioners than Mr. Ryde. They 
gathered a great many notions about doch*itie from him, so , that ‘ 
■almost every c!mrch-*goer under fifty began to distinguish as well 
between the genuine Gospel and what did not come precisely up to 
that standard, as if he had been born and bred a Dissenter j and 
for some time after Ms arrival there seemed to be quite a religious , 
movement in that quiet rural district “ But,” said Adam, ** Fve 
seen pretty dear, ever since I was a young un, as religion’s 
something els® besides aotiona It isn’t notions sets people doing 
the right thing—it’s feelings. It’s the same with the notions/in ; 
religion as it Is with math’matks— a man may be able to work- ' 
problems straight .off in ’s head as he sits by the fire and smokes ' 
his pipe I but If he has to make a machine or a buildiiig,_ he mu»l 
have- a will and a resolotioa, mi love something els©; better -.than* 
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Ills ow^i ease, Someliows.tlie -congregatidii Iseg-afi to‘ fall mi 
people l^egao to speak light o’ Mr* Hyde* I he!ie¥e he meant right 
athottowj hut, yoa see, 'he was .soorish-tempcredj and was for 
heating 'down prices with the people as worked for Mm ; and his 
preaching woiiida’t go down well with tliat sance. And he 
wanted to be like my lord judge i* the parish, pimishiag folks 
for doing wrong; and he scolded ’em from the pulpit as If he’d 
been a Ranter, and yet he couldn’t abide the Dissenters, and was 
a deal more set against ’em than Mr. Irwine was. And then 
he didn’t keep within his income, for he seemed to think at first 
go-off that six hundred a year was to make him as Mg a man as 
Mr. Donnithorne : that’s a sore mischief - I’ve often seen with the 
' poor curates jumping into a bit of a living all -of a sudden. 

, Mr. Hyde was a deal thought on at a distance, I believe, and 
,ha wrote hooks; but as for math’matics and the natur o’ things, 
he w«i as ignorant as a woman* He was very knowing about 
doctdaes, and used to call -’em the bulwarks of the Reforiaatioiii 
but I’ve always mistrusted that sort o’, learning as leaves folksr 
foolish and unreasonable about' business. Now Mester Irwiai 
was^aa different as could be: m quick I— -he understood what you 
^ meant In a minute ; and he knew all about building, and could see 
: when you’d made a good job. And he behaved as much like ■ a 
gentleman to the farmers, and th’ old women and the labourks, 
as he did to the gentry* You never saw Mm interfering and. 
scolding, and trying to play th* emperor. Ah I he was a fine man 
as ever you set ^es on ; and so kind to ’s mother and sisters. 
That poor sickly Miss Anne— -he seemed to think more of her than 
of anybody else in the world. There wasn’t a soul in the parish 
‘ had a word to say against him ; and his servants stayed with 
him- till they were so old and pottering, he had to hire other folks 
to do Iheir work.” 

<*WelI/* I said, **that was an excellent way of preaching In 
llie week-days ; but I daresay, if your old friend Mr. Irwine were 
to' come to life again, and |et into the pulpit next Sunday, you 
.would he rather ashamed that he didn’t preach better after all • 
‘ your praise, of him.” 

**Nay, nay,” said Adam, broadening his chest and throwing 
himself back' in Ms chair, as .if he ^ready to meet - all 
Inferences, “nobody has ever heard me lay Mr. Irwine was much 
of a preacher* He didn’t go into deep, speritial experience ; and 
I know there’s a deal m a man's' invrard life as you can’t measure ' 
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by tfee squares and say, * do this and that II follow,* and * do that 
and this 11 follow/ There’s tiiiag:s go on m the son!, and times 
when feelings come into you Mke a mshmg saighty whid, as the 
Scripture says, ' and part your life In two almost, s© as you look 
back OE yourself as If you was somebody else» Those are 
things as you can’t bottle up in a * do this* and *do that*; and 
FI! go so far vdth the strongest Methodist ever yoiill ind. That 
shows me there’s deep, speritial things in religion. You can’t 
make much out wi’ talking about it, but you feel it Mr. Irwlne 
didn’t g© into those things; he preached short moral sermons, 
and that was all. But then he acted pretty much up to what he 
rsaid ;: lie didn’t set up for being so different- from other Tolks one- 
i'.day, and then be as like ’em as two peas, the next And lie made- 
folks loTC him and respect him, and that was better nor stirring 
up l^eir gall wi* being over-busy. Mrs. Foyser used to say—you 
ftaow -she would have her word about everything—she said, Mr* : 
Irwice was like a good meal o* victual, you were tlie better for 
him without thinking on it, and Mr. Rjde was like a dose o* 
physic, he griped you and worreted you, and after all he left 
, yoU' much the same/* 

But didn’t Mr. Ryde preach a great deal more about that 
..■-■-spiiiimlpart of religion that. you talk of, Adam? Couldn’t you get : 
more out of his sermons than out of Mr. Irwine’s ?** 

^^Eh, I knowisa. He preached a deal about doctrines. But 
IVe seen pretty clear ever since I was a young tm, as religion’s 
something else besides doctrines and notions. I look at it as if 
the doctrines was like itidiag names for your feelings, so as you 
can' talk of *em when you’ve never known ’em, just as a man may 
talk 0* tools when he knows their names, though ’ he’s never so 
much as seen ’em, still less handled ’em. IVe heard a deal o* 
doctrine f my time® for I used to go after the dissenting preachers 
along wi’ Seth, when I was a lad o* seventeen, and got puzzling 
myself a deal about th’ Arminians and the Calvinists. * The 
Wesleyans, you know, are strong Arminians; and Seth, who could 
never abide anything haxsh, and was always for hoping the best, 
held fast by the Wesleyans from the very irst; but I thought I 
could pick a hole or two in their notions, and I got disputing ; 
Wi’ one o’ the class leaders down at Treddles’oa,. and hm'assed ■ 
him so, first o* this side and' then o* that, til! at last he said,'' 
* Young man, it’s the devil making use:©* your, pride Imd conedt | 
as » weapon to war against the sImpHcity ‘ e’ the truth/ I 
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telp laugfifiig then,' feufaa'I was folag liomej I iioiiglit 
t&e mm wasa’’t far wroiig, I begaa to see as all lliis weigfiiiig 
afl4 sifting wimt im text mtms and that text meaiiSj and whether 
folks are saved all hj God’s grace, or whether there goes aa ounce 
0* their own will to % wss m fiart o® real religion at all You 
m&f talk 0 * these things for hours oa end, and joiill only foe al! 
the more coxy and conceited for *t So I took to a»-golag nowhere 
bat to chiircli, and hearing nobody but Mr. Irwlne, for he said 
nothing but what was good, and what you’d be the wiser for 
reniemberiag. And I found it better for ray soui to be humble 
before the mysteries o’ God’s dealings, and not be making a 
datter about what I could never tmderstand. And they’re poor 
foolish questions after sd! ; for what have we got either inside or 
outside of tis but what comes from God ? SI we’ve got a resolutioa 
to do light, He gave it us, I reckon, irst or last j but I see plain 
'enough we shall never do it without a resolution, and that’s 
enough for 

Adam, you perceive, was a warm admirer, perhaps a parlkl 
judge, of Mr, Irwlne, as, happily, some of us still are of the 
people we have known familiarly. Doubtless it will be despised 
•.a$ a wealaiess by that lofty order of minds who pant after the . 
Ideal, and are oppressed by a general sense that their emotions 
are of too exquisite a character to hud iSt objects among their, 
everyday fellow-meiu I have often been favoured with the 
coaSdence of these select natures, and £nd them concur In Mie 
experience that great men are over-estimated and small men are 
Insupportable I that if you would love a woman without ever 
looking back on your loi^e as a folly, she must die while yon are 
courting her; and if you would mafritara the slightest belief la 
human heroism, you must never make a pilgrimage to see the 
hero* I confess I have often meanly shrunk from coafsssiag to 
tliese accomplished and acute gentleme'n what my own experience 
has been* I am afraid I have often smiled with hvaocrltirai ' 







t»ysteri€$— lias been by llwiig: a great deal amon^ people more or 


siotliing very surprising* if you were to inquire about tlieci In tbe 
nelgliboiidioods wliere they dwelt Ten to one moist of tlie saial! 
shopkeepers ia their vicinity saw nothing at all m them. For I 
.have ..observed tills remarkable coinddencej that the select natures 
who pant after the idea!, and find nothing in pantaloons or 
petticoats great enough to command their reverence and love, 
are curiously in unison with the narrowest and pettiest For 
example, I have often heard Mr, Gedge, the landlord of the, 
Royal Oak, who used to turn a bloodshot eye oa liis neighbours 
in- the village of Shepperton, sum up Ms opinioii of the people m 
his bwii parish— and they were all the people lie knew — in these 
emphatic words 5 **Ay, sir, IVe said it often, and Fil say it 
again, they're & poor lot i* this parish— a poor lot, sir, big and 
little.*’ think he had a dim idea that if he could migrate to a 


indeed lie did subsequently transfer himself to the Saracen’s 
Head, which was doing a thriving business in the back street ol 
E neighbouring market-tovm. But oddly enough, he has found 


the inhabitants of Shepperton, ®*a poor lot, sir, big and little, 
and them as comes for a go o® gin are no better than them as 
comes for a plat 0® twopenny— a poor lot ” 


CHAPTER XVUl 
Churok 

Hetty, Hetty, don’t you know church be^ns at two, and it’s 
gone half after one a’ready? Have you got nothing better to 
think osi tills good Sunday, as poor old Thias Bede’s to be put 
into the ground, an’ him drownded i’ the dead 0’ the night, as 
it’s eiioiigh to make one’s back nm cold, but you must, -be 
’dizenlng yourself as if there was a wedding I’stid of a funeral?” 

** Weil, aunt,” said Hetty, ** I can’t be ready so soon as everybody 
else, when IVe got .Totty’s things to put 'on. And Fd ever such 
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■ 'Hetty was 'Coming' downstairs, and Mrs. Poyser, k her flak 
bonnet and' shawl, was standing below. If e^er a girl looked as If 
she had been made of roses, that girl was Hetty k her Sniiday 
hat and frock. For her hat was. trimmed with pink, and her 
frock had pkfc spots, sprinkled on a white ground. There was 
nothing bnt pink and white abont her, e:s:cept in heir dark hair 
and eyes and her little buckled shoes. Mrs. Poyser was provoked 
at hersdf, for she could hardly keep from smiling, as any mortal 
is inclined to do at the sight of pretty round things. So she teriied 
without speaking, and joined the group outside the house door, 
followed by Hetty, whose heart was iuttering so at the thought of 
someone she expected to sm at church, that she hardly felt the 
ground she trod on. 

'■ And now the Httle procession set off. Mr. Poyser was in Ms 
Sunday suit of drab, with a red-and-green waistcoat, and a green 
watch-ribbon, having a. large cornelian seal attached, pendant Eke; 
a plumb-line from that promontory where his watch-pocket was 
situated ; a sEk handkerchief of a yellow tone round his neck ; and 
excellent gray ribbed stockings, knitted by Mrs. Poyser’s own 
hand, setting off the proportions of his leg. Mr. Poyser had no 
reason to be ashamed of his leg, and suspected that the growing 
' abuse of top-boots and other fashions tending to disguise the nether 
limbs, ^ had their origin in a pitiable degeneracy of the human calf* 
Still less had he reason to be ashamed of his round jolly face, which 
was good-humour itself as he said, “Come, Hetty— come, little 
unsT' and, giving his arm to his wife, led the way through the 
^causeway gate mto the yard. ■■ 

The “little uns” addressed were Marty and Tommy, boys of 
nine and seven, in little fustian tailed coats and knee-breeches, 
relieved by rosy cheeks and black eyes 5 looking as much like 
tlieir father as a very small elephant is Eke a very large one. 
Hetty walked between them, and behind came patient Molly, 
whose task it was to carry Totty through the yard, and over all 
the wet places on the road 5 for Totty, having speedily recovered 
from her threatened fever, had insisted on going to church to-day, 
and espedally on wearing her red-and-black necklace outside her 
tippet And there were many wet places for her to be carried over 
this afternoon, for there had been heavy showers la the morning, 
tlmugh now the clouds had roiled off and lay in towering silvery 
masses on the horfroa. ‘ . ‘ 

You might have -known it was Sunday if you had only waked up 



ill tlie Tlse cocl-ss asd liens seeded to feaow ftj and 

made only crooning^ sabdnec! noises; tlie mrj bull-dog looked 
less savage^ as if lie would bare been satisSed with a smaller 
bite than usual* Tlie sunshine seemed to call all things to rest 
and not to labour % it was asleep itself on ■ the moss-grown cow- 
shed ; m the group of white ducks nestling together with their bills 
tacked under their wings ; on the ©M black sow stretched languidly 
on the straw, while her largest young ©ne found an excellent 
sprmg«bed oa his mother’s fat ribs | on AHck, the shepherd, in his 
new smock-frock, talsing an uneasy siesta, half-sitting, half-stand- 
ing on tlie granary steps. Alick was of opinion that church, like 
■Otlier luxuries, was not to be indulged in often. by , a foreman' who" 
had - the weather and fee ewes on his mind, ‘*Cliurchl nay— I’H ' 
gotten summat else to think on,” was an answer, which he often^ 
uttered in a tone of bitter significance that silenced further question. 

I fee! sure Alick meant no irreverence; Indeed, I know that his mind 
was not of a speculative, negative cast, and tie would on no account 
'■haye:.::iiiissed.' ■■ gbing.; .to :church ’ ©n :..Chdstmas , ’ Day, 'Easter: Suhda|||:' 


worship and religions ceremonies, like' other non-productive 
'employments, were intended ior people who had leisure. 


I reckon he wants to watch us down the Held. It’s wonderful 
mhat ''Sight he. has, and him turned seventj-Sve.” 

** All, I often think it’s 'wi’ th® old folks as it is wi’ the babbles,” 
said Mrs, Poyser ; ** tliejke satisfied wi’ looking, no matter what 
they’re looking at It’s God A’migl%’s way o® quietening ’em, I 
reckon, afore they go to sleep.” ■ 

' Old' B/lartiii opened the gate as he saw fee family procession 
approaching, and held it wide open, leaning on his stick— pleased 
to do "'this bit of work ; for, like all old men whose life has bCen 
■spent in labour, he liked to feel that he was still useful— that there 
was a better crop of onions in fee garden because he was by at 


went to church on Sacrament Sundays, but not very regularly at 
other times; on wet Sundays, or whenever he had a touch of 
rheumatism, he used to read the three first' chapters ’Of Genesis' 








Ibetter luck if' tofi ka* bmed.:klm I* tbe teeiioon whm t!» rala 
was fallia* ; feere*$ m HMilioods of a drop now ; atf the tooou lies 
like a boat tee, dost see?" ;Tb%fs a sure sign o' fair weate-- 
|bere*s a many as is false, but tof s sure.'^ 

** Ay, ay,'' said tlie son, *‘l»m in hopes it'll Md np now.’* 

** Mind what the parson says, mind what the parson says, my 
lads,** said Grandfather to the black-eyed youngsters in knee- 
breeches, conscious of a marble or two m their pockets, mdiich 
they looked forward to handling a little, secretly, during the sermon, 
** Bood-bye, daadad,** said Totty. “ Me doin to church* Me 
dot my netlace on* Dive me a peppermint,” 

, Grandad, shaking with laughter at this *Meep little wench/* 
slowly transferred his stick to his left hand which held the gate 
open, aud slowly thrust his finger'' Into the waistcoat pocket on 
which Totty had fixed her eyes with a confident look of expectation* 
And when they were all gone, the old man leaned on the gate 
agaluj watching them across the lane along the Home Close, and 


hedge. For the hedgerows In those days shut out one's view, 
even on the better-managed farms; and this afternoon, the dog- 
roses were tossing out their pink wreaths, the night-shade was 


reach, peeping high up out of a holly bush, and over all, an &fh 
or a sycamore every now and then threw its shadow across the 
path. 

There were acquaintances at other gates who had to move aside 
and let them pass : at the gate of the Home Close there was half 
the dairy of cows standing one behind the other, extremely slow to 
understand that their large bodies might be in the way ; at the far 
gate there was- the mare holding her head over the bars, and beside 
her the liver-coloured foal with its head towards its mother's- 
fiank, apparently still much embarrassed by its own straddling 
existence. The way lay entirely through Mr. Poyser*s own fields 
^^b^they reached the main road leading to the village, and lie 
';tbriied a keen eye on the stock and the crops as they went along, 
'while Mrs. Foyser was ready to supply a running commeatary oa 
, aih The woman who manages a dairy has a large share 
In/' making ihe r^nt, so shew^y weH'-be_ allowed to have' her 
npinion On stock aiid theit'**'keep'”---an exeredse which strengthens 
her understanding so much that- she finds herself able to give her 




** There®® tliat saiar^-lioraesl slie -saidj as they entcreii tlie 

Home C!m% and she caught sight of tiae meek beast that lay 
chewing tlie cad, and looking at tierwitli a sleepy eye, begin 
to bate the sight o* tlie co¥/| and I say now what I said three 
weeks ago, the sooner we get dd of her the better, for there^s that 
little yellow cow as doesa^t glm half the milk, and yet IVe twice 
as much butter from her,” 

^^Wliy, thee ®t not like thew’omenla general,” said Mr, Poyser j 
*®they Eke the sliort4ioras« as give such a lot o® milk, There®s 
Chowne®s wife wants him to buy no other sort.” 

^®Whafs it sinaify what Chowne’s wife lilses? — a poor soft 
thing, wF ao more headpiece nor a sparrow, SheM take a big 


a servant from her house again—all' hugger-mugger — and yoa^d 
nlver know, when you went in, whether it was Monday or Friday, 
‘the wash draggin® oa to th® end o® the week ; and as for her cheese, 
I know well enough It rose like a loaf in a tin last year. And 


’s been 


wife®s superior power of patting two and two together ; Indeed, 
00 recent market-days he had more than ©nee boasted of her 
discemmeat in this 'Very matter of short-herns, 

*‘Af, them as choose a soft for a wife may’s well buy np the 
short-horns, for If yon get your head stack in a bog yonr.Iegs 
may’s well go after It Eli! talk o* legs, , there’s legs for yon,”, 
Mrs. Poyser contimied, as Totty, who had been set down now the 
road was dry,_ toddled oa in front of her father and mother. 
There’s shapes! Aa’ she’s got such a long foot, she’ll be her 
father’s own cliild.” 

** Ay, shell be welly such a one as Hetty F ten years’ time, on’y 
she’s got thy coloured eyes. I niver remember a blue eye F my 
family ; my mother had eyes as black as sloes, just like Hetty’s.” 

The child ’nil be none the worse for having siimmat as isn’t 
like Hetty. An’ Fm none for having her so over pretty. Though, _ 
for the matter o’ that, there’s people wF light 'hair aii’ Mae* eyes 
as pretty as them wF black, ■ If Dinah had got a bit o* oolohr 
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f * '' Poyser, will mtlier a c 
tliee dostaa * woaiaa. 


'^^Naf, tiafi’ 
miplimls^ ** 

*ad nh& r«a aftet Diaali as^ waald after Hetty/^ 

«Wiiat care I wliat tlie men *«d rufl after? It’s well sees 
wliat clioice ttie most of ’em know liow to make, by* tlie poor 
draggle-tails o’ wives ypa see, like bits o’ gaiise rlbbiii, good for 
notliing when the colour’s gone.” 

Well, tfeee canstna say but what I knowed Iiow to make 
a choice when I married thee,” said Mr. Poyser, who usufily 
settled little conjugal disputes by a compliment of this sort; “and 
thee wast twice as buxom as Dinah ten year ago.” 

“ I aifcr said as a woman had need to be ugly to make a good, 
missis of a house. There’s Chowne’s wife ugly enough to turn 
the milk m* save the rennet, but she’s niver save notliing any 
other way. But as for Dinah, poor child, she’s niver likely to 
be buxom as long as she’ll make her dinner o’ cake and water, for 
the sake o’ giving to them as want. She provoked me past bearing 
sometimes ; and, as I told her, she went dean again’ the Scriptur, 
for that says, *Love jour neighbour as yourself’; but I said, *11 
you loved your neighbour no better nor you do yourself, Dinah, it’s 
little enough you’d do for him. You’d be thinking he might do 
well enough on a half-empty .stomach.’ Eh, I wonder where she 
is this blessed Sunday I— sitting by that sick woaian^ I daresay, 
as she’d set her heart on going to aE of a sudden,” 

“ Ah, it was a pity she should- take such lue^nnis inf her head, 
when she might ha’ stayed wi’ us all summer, and eaten twice as 
simc!i_ as she wanted, and it ’ad niver ha’ been missed. She made 
no odds in th’ house at all, for she sat as still at her sewing as a 
bird on the nest, and was uncommon nimble at ruiming to fetch 
anything. If Hetty gets married, thee ’st like t’ lia* Dinah wi* thee 
constant” 

no use thinking o* that,”sa(ld Mrs. Poyser. **Yoii might 
as weH 'beckon to the %ia* swall 0 w,^as ask Dinah to come an’ 
live' here comfortable, like other' folks. If anything could turn her, 
’f'shodM ha* 'tamed her, for IVe talked to her for a hour on end, and 
scolded her too ; for she’s my own sister’s child, and it .behoves 
me to do what I can for her. Bat eh, poor thing, as soon as she’d 
s^d'-us * good-bye/' an* got Into.tlie cart, an’ looked back at me 
with her pale face, as is welly like her aunt Judith come back from ' 
heaven, I begun to be frightened to think o’ the set-downs Fd given 
her ; for it comes over you somefenes as if she’d a way, o* knowing 
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tile rig'lils o” tliiags more nor other folks halre. But Tl! mver give 
in as tliat's ^caase she*s a Methodists no more aor a white calf^s 
white ’cause it eats oat o’ tlie same backet wi’ a black tm,*’ 

Nay/’ said Mr. Poyserj math as aear an approach to a snaii 
as his good-nature woiiM allow ; I ’a m opinion 0’ the Methodists. 
If s on’y tradesfolks as turn Methodists ; yoE nwer knew a farmer 
bitten wi’ them maggots. There’s maybe a workman now an’ theti^ 
as isn’t over-diver at ’s work, takes to preachin’ an’ that, like Seth 
Bede. Bat joe see Adam, as lias got one o’ the best head-pieces 
hereabout, knows better ; he’s a good Churchman, else I’d never 
■eneourage him for a. ■ sweetheart for Hetty.” ^ 

“ Why, goodness me/’ said Mrs. Poyser, who had looked back 
while her husband was speaking, “ look where Molly is with them 
lads. They’re the field’s length behind us. How oould you let ’em 
do so, Hetty ? Anybody might as well set a pictur to watch the 
children as you. Run back, and tel! ’em to come on.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Poyser were now at the end of the second field, 
so they set Totty on the top of one of the large stones fomlng 
the true Loamshire stile^ and awaited the loiterers | Totty observing 
with complacency, Dey naughty, naughty boys — me dood.” 

The fact was that this Sunday walk through the fields was 


a peipetual drama going on in the hedgerows, and could no more 
refrain from stopping and peeping than if they had been a couple of 
spaniels or terriers. Marty was quite sure he saw a yellowliammer 
on the boughs of the great ash, and while he was peeping, he 
missed' the sight of a white-throated stoat, which had run across 
the path and was described with much fervour by the •junior 


along the ground, and it seemed quite possible to catch it, 'till 
it managed to fiutter under the blackberry bush. Hetty could not 
be got to give any heed to these things, so Molly was called on for 


WeVe found the speckled turkey’s nest, ihother I 


first, shouting, 
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'^Down in' mm ®tic!i a;' hole^-tinder tlic lieSge. I saw it firsts 
looking after tke- greesiiachi'and she sat on tis* aest*^ 

«Yoii didn^t friglitea her, I hope,** said the mother, “else shell 
forsake it/’ 

“ No, I went away as- still as still, and whispered to Molij' — 
didn’t!, Molly?** 

said Mrs, Pojser, walk 


well, no^j eonie on,’ 
before father and mother, and . take your little sister by the hand. 
We must go straight on now. Good boys don’t look after the 
birds of a Sunday.” 

** Bat, mother,” said Marty, ** you said you’d giire half-a‘-crowa 
'to find the. speckled turkey’s nest. Mayn’t I have the half-crown 
put into my money-box?” 

■ **We1l see about that, my lad, if you walk along now, like 
'a good boy.” . ^ ■. 

The father and mother exchanged a significant glance of 
amusement at their eldest-born’s acuteness; but an Tommy’s 
round face there was a cloud. 

Mother,” he said, half crying,'*'Marty’s got ever so much more 
money in Ms box nor I’ve got in mine.” 

«*Miwmy, m& want a half-a-toun in my hots,” said Totty. 

**Hush, hush, hush,” said Mrs. Poyser, *^did ever anybody 
hear such naughty children? Nobody shall ever see their 
money-boxes any more, if they don’t make haste and go on to 
church.” 

This dreadful threat had the desired efect, and through the two 
reaiaimng fields tlie three pair of small legs trotted on without 
any serious interruption, notwithstanding a small pond full of 
tadpoles, alias ‘^bullheads,” which 'the lads looked at wistfully. 

The damp hay that must be scattered and turned afresh to-morrow 
was not a cheering sight to Mr, Poyser, who during hay and corn 
hanrest had often some mental struggles as to the benefits of a day 
of rest; but no temptation would have induced Mm to carry on 
^y field-work, however early in the morning, on a Sunday ; for 
had apt Michael Hoidswoith had a pair of oxen sweltered” 
#hiie he was ploughing on Good Friday? That was a deoipn-*. 
strationthat work on sacred days was a wicked thing; and with"' 
wictedness of 'any sort Martih, •Poyser was quite clear lliat.lie 
would have nothing to do, since, money got by sadi means' would 
never prosper.’ ^ 

** It a’most make# your fingers im to he at M haykio^' the mn 
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«Mnm so,” lie observedi m tliey passed throagli tlie Big Meadow* 
ifs poor foolisliaess totlmak o* sairiijg by going agamst 
year coasdeace* Tiiere*s tliat Jiaa Wakedeld, as &ej ased to caii 

Geiitlemam Wakefield/ used to do Hie same of a 'Saaday as o* 
week-days, and took no keed to riglit or wrong, as If there was 
naythef God aor de¥il. Aa’ wliafs lie come' to? Why, I saw 
him myself last market-day a-carrylng a basket wi* oranges itt 

to be sare,” said Mrs, Poyser, emphatically, ^*jon m^e 
bttt a poor trap to catch luck if you go aud bait it wi^ wickedness. 
The money as is got so ’s like to bum holes %' your pocket Fd 
nivcr wish us to leave our lads a sixpence but what was got f 
the rightful way. And as for the weather, there*s One above 
makes it, and v^e must put up wi ’t s it’s nothing of a plague to 
what the wenches are.” 

-Hotwithstandiag the mterniptloa m their walk, the' e;s:cellent 
habit which Mrs, Poyser’s clock had of taking time by the 
forelock, had secured their arrival at the -village while it was 
still a quarter to two, though almost everyone who meant to go 
to church vras already within the churchyard gates. Those who 
stayed at home were chie% mothersv like Timothy’s Bess, who 
stood at her own door nursing her baby, and feeling as women 
feel in that position—that nothing else can be expected of them. 

It was not entirely to see Thias Bede’s funeral that the people 
vvere standing about the churchyard so long before service began | 
that was their common practice. The women, indeed, usually 
entered the church at once, and the farm^§’ , wives' talked in 
an undertone to , each other, over the about their 

illnesses 'and the total failure of doctor’s stulf, recommending 
dandelion-tea, and other home-made specifics, as far preferable— 
about the servants, and their growing exorbitance as to wages, 
whereas the quality of their services declined from year to year, 
and there was ao girl nowadays to be trusted any farther than 
you could see her— -about the bad price Mr. Dingdl, the Treddleston 
grocer, was giving for butter, and the reasonable doubts that might 
be held as to his solvency, notwithstanding that Mrs, Ditigall 
was a sensible woman, and they were all sorry for heff for she 
had very good kin. Meantime the men lingered outside, and hardly 
any of them except the singers, who -had a hummliig and 
fragmentary rehearsal to go torongh, entered the church until' 
Mr. Irwke was in the desk, , They- saw no reason for that 
premature entrance— wlmt, could *toey\db.;M. -church, If they were • 
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ilisre before servlc© began F— and tliey did not coitceiYa tliat any 
power ia tlie saiverse ’cotiM, taire it ill of them If ih&y stayed oat 
‘ and talked a little aboat business.’* 

Ckad Cranage looks like ^ quite a new acquaintance 
for lie bas got Ms clean Sunday facej^ whicli always atakevS 
Ms little gTanddaugbter cry at him as a stranger. But an experienced 
eye would have fixed on Msn at once as the ¥iilage blacksniitlij 
after seeing the hunible deference with wMcli the big saucy fellow 
' took off Ms hat and stroked Ms hair to the fanners; for Chad 

■ was accustomed to say that a working-man must hold a candle to 
- — a personage understood to be as black as he was himself on 
week-days ; by which evil-sounding rule of conduct he meant 
was,, after all, rather virtuous than otherwise, namely, that men 
who had horses to be shod must be treated with respect Chad 

. and .■ the rougher sort of workmen kept aloof from the , grave , 

■ omder the' White Thorn, where the burial ¥#as going • forward : , but, 

■ Sandy and several of the farm - labourers, made a group ■; 
round it, and stood with their hats off, as fellow-mouniers with 
. ■,.''the.:motlier and. sons. Others held a ..midway .position, :,so.nietimes: 
watching the group at the grave, sometimes listening to the 
conversation of the farmers, who stood In a knot near the church 
door, and were now joined by Martin Peyser, while his family- 
passed into the church. On the outside of this knot stood 
Mr. Casson, the landlord of the Donnitliome Arms, in his. 
most striking attitude— that is to say, with the forefinger of Ms 
right hand thrust between the buttons of his waistcoat, his left 
hand in Ms breeches pocket, and Ms head very much on one 
side; looking, on the whole, like an actor who has only a 
monosyllabic part intrusted to him, 'but feels sure that the audience'' 
discern Ms fitness for the leading business ; curiously in contrast 
with old Jonathan Burge, who held his hands behind him, and 
Iwed forward coughing asthmatically, with an inward scorn 
, ^ knowiugness that could not be turned into cash. The 

‘';‘J|alk;Jwas ' in 'tather a lower tone than usual to-day, hushed a 
,'rCllflle b^l’the sound of Mr. Irwine^a voice reading the final prayers of 
;■! burial-service.’ They had ah had their vjord of pity for poor 
'vj^''|l3i|4s,';but .now ‘they had got upon the nearer subject of their 
grievances against Satchel!, the Squire’s bailiff, who played 
the -p&it of steward so far as ‘It was not performed by 'old 
Mr. Bonnithorae Mmself,'for that geutlemaa had the meanness to 
' receive his own rents and make bargains about his own timber* 
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Tliis subject of conversatiosi 'was' ' additional reason for not 
being loud* since Satcbeli liimsalf might presently he walking up 
the .paved road to the church door* And soon they became 
suddenly silent; for Mr* Irwine^s voice had ceased^ and the 
group roaai the White Thom was dispersing itself towards 
the chnrcli# 

They all moved aside, and stood with thsir hats off, while Mr* 
Ifwiiie passed. Adam and Seth were coming next, with their 
mother between them; for Joshua Rann o^clated as head sexton 
as well as clerk, and was not yet ready to follow the Rector into 
the vestry. But there was* a pause before the three mourners 
came on: Llsbeth, had turned round to look again towards the 
> grave I - ' Ah! tiiere was aotliing now but the brown earth under 
the v/liite thorn. Yet she cried less to-day than she had done 'any-, 
day since her husband’s deatli s along with all her grief there was 
mixed an unusual sense of her own importance in having a 
«* burial,” and in Mr. Irwine’s reading a special service for her 
husband ; and besides, she knew the funeral psalm was going to 
be sung for him. She felt this counter-excitement to her sorrow 
■strong^^^ ^wa!ked;with,her soasTowards^ the'-'-church^^: 
::ib0ri:;'^d : nods of their fellow- 
fparishioiiera, 

'■:!:::She;: mother, .and sons passed, into ‘ the diurch,. and ■ one-^ ,by ''One ■ 
'.fee,, loiterers followed, though some still lingered without,; thevsight''. 
of Mr. Donaithorne’s carriage, which was winding slowly up tlie 
hill, perhaps helping to make them fee! that there was no need 
for haste. But presently the sound of the bassoon and the key- 
bugles burst forth; the evening hymn, which always opened the 
service, had begun, and everyone must now enter and take his place. 

I cannot say that the interior of Hayslope Church was remarkable 
for anything except for the gray age of its oaken pews— great 
square pews mostly, ranged on each side of a narrow aisle. It 
was free, indeed, from tlie modern blemish of galleries. The choir 
had two narrow pews to themselves in the middle of the" right-hand'" 
row, so that it was a short process for Joshua Rann to take his 
place among them as principal bass, and return to Ms desk 
after the singing was oyer. The pulpit and desk, gray and old 
the pews, stood on one side of the arch leading Into the chancel, 
which also had its gray square pews for Mr. Doanithome’s family 
and servants. Yet I assure you these gray pews, with the buff- 
washed walls, gave a very pleasing tone, to to shabby interior, 



and agreed -extremely wdl wl^, .iie ruddy faces mi to-dgM waist* 
coats. Atii tliere were liberal toncbes of crimson toward tlie 
cbancelj for fee fsalpit and Mr. Donnlfeorae*s own pew bad feandsome 
' ctimsoft ciotli ciisMons 5 andi to close fee vista, tliere was a criinson 
altar-clotli^ embroidered wife golden rays hj Miss Lydians own 
!iaa4 

But even wifeoiit tbe crimson clotls, fee effect mast Imve been 
warm and clieedng when Mr. Irwine was in fee desk, looking* 
benignly round on that simple congregation— on the hardy oM 
men, with bent knees and shoulders perhaps, but wife vigour 
left for much hedge-clipping and thatching; on the tail stalwart 
frames and roughly-cut tronzed faces' of fee stone-cutters and 
carpenters; on fee half-dozen well-to-do farmers, with feeir 
apple-cheeked famlEes ; and on fee clean old women, mostly farm- 
labourers* wives, wife feeir hit of snow-white cap-horder under 
■feeir black bonnets, and with thek withered arms, hare from 
fee elbow, folded passively over thek chests. For none of the old 
people held books— why should they? not one of feem could read. 
But they knew a few <*good words** by heart, and- thek^,, withered 
%s new and then moved s!!esit! 3 r,'-Mowmg- fee;::Serwcd^^ 
very dear comprehension indeed, hut wife- a:dmple;;M 
efficacy to ward off harm and hidng> Messing*. 
wCre visible, for all were standing .up— the litUe chMresi on the 
seats peeping over the edge of fee gray pews— wliile good"Old' 

• Bishop iCen*s evening hymn was being song to one of those lively 
psalm-times mhkh died out wife fee last, generation of rectors- and 
choral parish-clerks. Melodies die out, like the pipe of Pan, with 
fee eai's that love them and listen for them. Adam was not in 
felsmsual place among fee slngers to-day, for he sat wife Ms mother 
and Seth, and he noticed with surprise feat Bartle Massey was 
absent too: all the more agreeable for Mr. Joshua Rann, who 
gave out Ms bass notes with unusual complacency, and threw an 
OKlra ray of severity into fee glances he sent over his spectacles • 
at fee recusant Will Maskery. 

''1 beseech you to imagine Mr* Irwke looking round on this . 
scene; in Ms ample white surplice feat became Mm so well, with ' 
his' powdered hak thrown back, Ms 'dch brown coiapleKion, and - 
nostril and upper lip; for there was a certain virtue ' 
fe feat benignant yet keen countenance, as there Is in all human ^ 
faces from' which a generous, soul beams out And over all ' 
atf«med fee deltcioM Jane sunshine ferough fee'old window^ *wife ' 


taeif, clesiiiliory patclieo ol jtmw, reaj aaa Wue, mat mrew fileasant 
touches of .colour cm tlie opposite wall; 

I m Mr. Irwke looked roimd to-day^ Ms eyes reste4 

aa instant teag;er than usual on the square pew occupied by 
Martin J-'oyser aacl Ids family. And, there was another pair of 
dark eyes that found it impossible not to wander tMther, and rest 
Oil tliat round [piiik-ancl-Virbite figure. But Hetty was at that 
iiiomeat quite careless of any glances — she was absorbed in the 
thought that Arthur Donnithorne would soon be coming Into 
churclij for the carriage must surely be at the church gate by tMs 
..time. She !iad ae’rer seen him since she parted witli him iti the 
wood on Thursday evenings and oh! how long the time had 
seemed! Tilings had gone on just the same as ever since that 
evening; the wonders that, had happened then had ^brought no 
changes after them ; they were already like a dream, Wlien she 
heard the church door swinging, her heart beat so she dared not 
look up. She felt that her aunt was curtsying; she curtsied 
herself, That mast be old Mr. Donnithorae— he always came 
first— the wrinkled, small, old man, peering round with short- 
sighted glances at the bowing and curtsying congregation ; then ‘ 
she knew Miss Lydia was passing, and, though Hetty liked so 
much to look at her fashionable little coal-scuttle bonnet, with 
the wreath of sum!! roses round it, she didn’t mind it to-day. But 
there were no more curtsies— no, he was not come; she felt sure 
there was nothing else passing the pew door but the housekeeper’s 
black bonnet, and the lady’s-maid’s beautiful straw that had once 
been Miss -Lydia’s, and then the powdered heads of the butler kM 
footman. No, he was not there; yet she would look now— shO; 
might be mistaken— for, after all, she had not looked. So she lifted 
up her eyelids and glanced timidly at - the cushioned pew lit' the 
chance! : there was no ’'one but old Mr. Donnithorne rubbing Ms 
' 'Spectacles with his white handkerchief, and Miss Lydia openmg 
the large gilt-edged Prayer Book. The chill disappointment was 
, too hard to bear ; she felt lierself turning pale, her lips trembling'; 
# she was ready to cry. Oh, what should she do ? Everybody would- 
,fcaow the reason ; they would know she was crying because Arthur 
was not there. And Mr. Craig, with the wonderful hot-house plant 
in Ms, button-hole, was .staring at her, , she knew. If- waii' 'dread-. 
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imth tlidr backs towards 'tier,:; Molly, anable to imglne^ any cause 
for tears in charcb except fmntness, of wbicb sbe liad a vague 
traditional knowledge, drew 'Ont of ber pocket a queer little flat 
blae smelling-bottle; and after muck labour k pulling, the cork 
out, thnist the narrow neck against Hetty^s nostrils# It donna 
smell, she whispered, thinking this was a great advantage which 
old salts had over fresh ones ; they did you good without bitmg 
your nose. Hetty pushed it away peevishly ; but this little flash of 
temper did what the salts could not have done— it roused her to 
wipe away the traces of her tears, and try with all her might not to 
shed any more. Hetty had a certain strength in her vain little 
nature; ,s'!ie would have borne anything rather than be laughed 
at,, or pointed at with any other feeling than admiration ; she 
would -have pressed her own nails into her tender flesh rather 
tlian people should know a secret she did not want them to 
know. 

What fluctuations there were in her busy thoughts and feelings, 

■ while Mr, Irwine was pronouncing the solemn Absolution ” in her 
deaf ears, and through all the tones of petition that followed! 
Anger lay veiy close to disappointment, and soon won the victory 
over the conjectures her small Ingenuity could devise to account for 
' Arthur^s absence on the supposition that he really wanted to * come, ^ 
really wanted to see her again. And by the time she rose from her 
knees mechamcally, because dl the rest were rising, the colour had 
returned to her cheeks even with a heightened glow, for she* was 
framing little indignant speeches to herself, saying she hated Arthur 
for giving her this pain—she would like Mm to suffer too. Yet 
while this selSsh tumult was going on in her soul, her eyes were 
bent down on her Prayer Book, and the eyelids with their dark 
fringe looked as lovely as ever. Adam’ Bede thought so, as he 
glanced at her for a moment on rising from his knees. 

But Adam’s thoughts of Hetty did not deafen him to the 
service ; they rather blended with all the ‘other deep feelings for 
which the church service was a channel to Mm this afternoon, as a 
'certaitt consciousness of -our entire past and our imagined future* 
■'hlends itself with all our moments of keen sensibility.. And to‘ 

^ Adam the church service was the best channel he could have found 
lor .Ms mingled regret, yearning, and resignation; its mterchange ' 
of beseecMng cries for help, with outbursts of faith and praise 
‘--its recurrent responses and the famiEar rhythm of its collects, 
'seethed to speak for him as no other form of worship could have 
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doaes aSj to those early Chnstiati^ who had worslilpped from 
their fchildhood upward in catacombs, the torchlight and shadows 
must have seemed nearer the Divine presence 'than the heathenish 
daylight of the streets. The secret of onr emotions never lies hi 
the bare object, but la its subtle relations to our own past; no 
wonder the secret escapes the nnsympathislng observer, who might , 
^ as well put on liis spectacles to discern odours. 

But there was one reason why even a chance comer would 
have found the service ha Hayslope Church more impressive than 
in most other village nooks ia the kingdom— -a /reason, of which 
I am sure you have not the slightest suspicion. It was the reading 
::of '.our. friend Joshua Raan. Where that good shoemaker got 
',;his /notion of reading Irom, remained a mystery even to Ms most ■ : . 
intimate acquaintances. I believe, after all, he got it chie% from 
Nature, who had poured some of her music into this honest, 
conceited ■ soul, as she^ had been known to do intO' other-narrow: : : 
souls before his. She had given Mm, at least, a dne bass voice 
and a musical ear 5 but I cannot positively say whether these alone 
had sufficed to Inspire him with the nch chant m which he 
delivered the responses. The way he rolled from a rich deep forte 
into a melancholy cadence, subsiding, at the end of the last 
word, into a sort of faint resonance, like the ling-erlng vibrations 
of a fine violoncello, I can compare to nothhig for its strong calm 
:nie!ancho!y but the rush and: cadence of the wind among the autumn 
boughs. This may seem a strange mode of speaking about the 
reading of a parish clerk— *a man in rusty spectacles, with stubbly 
hair, a large occiput, asid a prominent crown. But that is Nature’s 
way : she will allow a gentleman of splendid physiognomy and 
poetic aspirations to sing woefully out of tune, and not give him 
the slightest hint of it ; and takes care tliat some narrow-browed 
fellow, trolling a ballad in the corner of a pot-house, shall be as 
'■tae4o,M$' intervals as- a bird. 

Joshua himself was less proud of Ms reading than of Ms 
singing, and it was alv/ays with a sense of heightened importance 
that he passed from the desk to the choir. Still more to-day : It 
was a special occasion ; for an old man, familiar to all the parish, 
had died a sad death— not m his bed, a .circumstance the most ; 
painful to tlie mind of the peasant— and now the funeral psaln^'' 
was to be aungrin memory of his sudden departure# Moreover, 
Battle Massey ;was not at church, and. Joshua’s Importance in the 
choir suffered no eclipse. It was a sblenm minor strain they «ag* 





poor Tliias. Tlie iKOfJiar aad soas listened, each with peciiikr 
feelings. Llsbeth had a vague belief that the psalm was doing 
her hiisbafld good ; it was part ©f that decent burial whicli she 
wohM have thought it a greater wrong to witliold from him than 
, to have caused Mm many unhappy days wtiiie he was living. 
The. more there was saM about her husband^ the more there 
was done for Mm, surely the safer he would be. It was poor 
JUsbetibk Mkd way ©f feeling that human love and pity are a 
groaad of faith' In some other lov^ .Seth, who was easily touched, 
Aed tears, and tried to recall, as he had done contimmlly since 
Ms father^s deatli, all that he' had heard of the possibility that a 
single moment of consciousness at the last might be a momeat of 
pardon and reconcilement! for was it not written in the very 
psalra they were singing, that the Divine dealings were not measured 
and circumscribed by time ? ikdam had never been iinaMe to jolii 
. k a psalm before. He had known plenty of trouble -and vexation 
since fee had been a ladj but tfek.was the irst. sorrow that had 
hemmed In his voice, and sfeang^y enough it was sorrow because 
ae chief source of Ms past 'trouble and vexation .was < for ever 
gone out of his reach. He had not _ been able to press Ms father^® 
‘Hiaad before their parting, .and say, ** Father, you tnow it '-was 
ill! right between us ; I never forgot what I owed ym when I 
was a lad ; you forgive me if I have been too hot and hasty now 
and thenF* Adam thougfet but little to-day of the hard work and 
Ihe earnings fee had spent on feis father : Ms thoughts ran constantly 
on what the old man’s feelings had been in moments of hmniMation, 
•when he had held down fels head before the rebukes of fels son. 

; When our Indigimtion Is borne m submissive silence, we are apt 
leM twinges of doubt afterwards as to our own ‘generosity, if 
‘ pot Justice; how laucfe more' when the object of our anger has gone 
‘into everlasting silence and we have seen liis face for the last tkie, • 
in the meekness of death? 

' I'W^ always too lisrd,**_ Adam said to himself. a 

iore' fault in me as Fm so hot 'and out©’ patience with people when 
they do wrong, _ and my .heart; gets «hat up against ’em, so as I’ 
«»*t briag myself to forgive “fom* -1 see dear, enough tlierek' 
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more ptMe itor Io?e in .my soul, for I cotild sooner make a 
tliOiisaad strokes witli hammer for my .father than bring* 
myself to say a kind word to him. And there went plenty 0’ 
pride and temper to the strokes^ as the dei?i!' w7/ be haying his 
finger in what we call onr duties -m weir as out sins. 
Mayhap the best thing I ever did la my Efe was only doing what 
was easiest for myself. -Ifs allays been easier for me to work 
nor to sit Stills but the real tongh job for me ^nd be to master my 
omm will and temper^ and go right against my own pride. It 
seems to me now^ if I was to find father at home to-night, I 
should beliaY© different! but there^s no knowing— perhaps nothing 
*iid be a lesson to ns if it didn’t come too late. It’s well we 
should feel as life’s a reckoning 'we can’t make twice o?erj 
there’s ao real making amends in this world, any more’ nor 
yon can mead a wrong sabtractioa, by doing yonr addition 
right.’* " . _ 

. This, was the key-note to whicli Adam’s thoughts had 
perpetually returned since h'is father’s death, and the solemn wail 
of the funeral psalm was only an Influence that brought back 
the old:, thoughts with stronger emphasis. . So was .the sermon, 
which Mr. Irwine had chosen witli reference to Thias’s funeral. 

' It ^ .spoke brlefiy and simply of tlie words, **In the midst of life we 
are tti death”— how the present moment is all we can call our 
own for works of mercy, of righteous dealing, and of family 
tenderneSvS. AH very ©Id truths— but what we thought the oldest 
tfuth becomes the most startling to us in the week when we have 
looked on the dead face of one who has made a part of ©ur 
own Hveis. For when men want to impress us with the efihot of 
a nevr and wonderfully vivid light, do they not let it fall on the 
most fazailkr objects, that we may measure its intensity by 
remembering the former dimness? 

' ' Then came the moment of the final blessing, when the forever 
sublime words, **The peace of C»od, which passeth all underf 
standing/* seemed to blend with the calm afternoon - sunshine 
that fell on 'the bowed heads of the congregation i and then" the 
quiet rising, tlie mothers tying on the bonnets of the little 
maidens who had slept through the sermon, the fathers collecting- 
the' Prayer Books, until all streamed out through the ,old 
archway Into 'the green churchyard, and began their neighbourly 
talk, their simple civiiltie% ' and their inwtations to tea;: for 
on a Sunday everyone wm tmif to; receive a,-guesWit;was 
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the day' witea all miiat m tlneif best clotlies and tlieir best 
biiaiow. 'V ' 

' Mr* m 4 :Mrs, Poyser paaaed a lamiite at tlie diufcli gate: tbej 
were * waltlag for Adam to come .ap, act being contented to go 
away wltliout saying a kind word io the widow and her sons. 

**Well, Mrs. Bede/* said Mrs. Poyser, as they walked on 
together, “you must keep up your hearty husbands and wives 
must be content when they Ve lived to rear their childreji and see 
:::: 0116 acother^s . hair ■ gray/* ■ 

“Ay, ay/* said Mr. Poyser; ‘*they wonna have long to wait 
for one another then, anyhow. And yeVe got two o* the 
strappifig’st sons i* th’ country | and well you may, for I remember 
poor Thias as dne a broad-shouldered fellow as need to be ; and 
as for you, Mrs. Bede, why, you*re straighter f the back nor half 
the young women now.** 

“Eh,” said Lisbeth, “it’s poor . luck for • the to wear- 

well when it*s broke f two. The sooner Fm laid under tlie 
Thorn, the better. I’m no good to nobody now/* 

Adam never took notice of Ms mother’s little unjust plaints; 
but Seth said, “ Nay, mother, thee mustna say so. Thy sons ’uli 
never get another mother/* 

“ That’s true, lad, that’s true/* said Mr., Poyser | “ and , it’s 
wrong on us to give way to grief, Mrs. Bede; for it’s, like the 
children cryln’ when the fathers and mothers take things foom 
’em. There’s One above knows better nor us.” 

**Ah/’ said Mrs. Poyser, **an’ it’s poor work allays settln’ the 
dead above the livin’. We shall ail on us be dead sometime, I 
reckon—- it ’ud be better if folks *ud make much on us beforehand, 
istid o’ beginnin’ when we’re gona It’s but little good. you*! •do - . 
a-watering the last year’s crop.” 

“Well, Adam,” said Mr. Poyser, feeling that Ms wife’s words 
were, as usual, rather incisive than soothing, and that it would fee, 
well to change the subject, “you’ll come and see us again now, I 
hope. I hanna had a talk with you this long while, and the missis 
'km wants you to see what can be done with her best spirming- 
wheel, for it’s got broke, and it’ll fee a nice job to mend It— there 
*a want a bit o*“’ turning. ITou’ll come as soon as yon .can, now, 
w 2 l you?” ' * , ’ 

Mr. Poyser paused and looked round while he was speaSdBgr, as 
if to see where Hetly was ; for the children were raaniag on before. 
Hetty was not without a companion, and she had, besittes. more 
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pmk mi wkita about feet ttiafit e^er; for slie lieM in tier kmi 
Ike wonderful pink-aiid-white hot-house plant with a ¥ery long 
iiame— a Scotch name, she supposed, siace people said Mr* Craig 
die gardener was Scotch. Adam took the opportonity of looking 
rotmd too ; and I am sure you will not require of him that he 
should feel any vexation in observing a poirdag expression on 
Hetty^s face as she listened to the gardener's smalUaJk* Yet 
in her secret heart she was glad to have him by her side, for she 
would perhaps learn from him how it was Arthur had not come to 
church. Mot that she cared to ask him the question, but she hoped 
tlie information would be given spontaneously ; for Mr. Craig, ' like 
■ superior man, was very fond of giving information., 

Mr, Craig was never aware tliat- iiis conversation and advances." 
were received coldly, for to shift one’s point of view beyond 
certain limits is impossible to the most liberal and expansive mind ; 
we are none of us aware of the impression we produce on Brasilian 
monkeys ol feeble understanding— it is possible they see hardly 
anything in us. Moreover, Mr. Craig was a man of sober 
passions, and was already in Ms .tenth year of hesitation as to 
'the relative advantages of matrimony and bachelorhood. It is true 
that, now and then, when he had been a little heated by an extra 
glass of grog, he had been heard to say of Hetty that the *4ass 
was well enough/' and that ‘*a man might do worse but on 
convivial occasions men are apt to express themselves strongly. ' 
Martin Poyser .held Mr. Craig In honour, as a man who ** knew 
Ms business,” and who had great lights concerning soils and 
compost j blit” he was less of a favourite with Mrs. Poyser, -who 
had more than once said in conddence to her husband, ** You're 
mighty fond o’ Craig ; but for my past, I think he’s welly like a 
cock as thinks the sun’s rose o’ purpose to hear him crow.” For 
the rest, Mr. Craig was an estimable gardener, and was not 
without reasons for having a high opinion of himself. He had 
also high shoulders and high cheek-bones, and hung his head 
forward a little, as he walked along with his hands in his breeches 
pockets. I think it was his pedigree only that had the advantage 
of being Scotch, and not his *• bringing up ” | for except that he 
had a stronger burr in his accent his speech diflfered little from’ 
that of the Lpanishire people about him. But a gardener is Scotchi 
as a Frtoch teacher is Parisian. • 

** Well, Mr. I Poyser,” he sai4 before fee good slow farmer had’ 
Mme to speak, ^ Eye’ll not be csrrymg your hay to-'morrow, Tm 
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j tlie glass s&ks you may rely niio® my 

word as well lia’ more downfall' afore twentj^four hours Is past 
Ye see that darklsli-bke cimid &ere apo*' the -teon—yoii k'liow 
_wtiafc I mean by Se ^rlzon, where ‘the land and seems to 
meet?®*' ' ' > ' 

' ay* I see the doad/* said Mr* Poyser, *«®flzoa or m 

Vkofi. If s right o*er Mi&e Holdsworth’s fallow* and a fbui fallow 
itk** 

”Weil, you marl: my words, as that doiid kl! spread o^er 
the sky pretty nigh as quick as you’d spread a tarpaulin over 
one o® your liay-ricks. Ifs a great thing to ha* studied the look 
0® the clouds. Lord bless you I th* mef orological alnianecks can 
, learn me nothing, but there’s a pretty sight o’ things I could let 
them up to, if they’d just come to me. And how are you, Mrs. 
Poyser ?—tMiikin’ o* getheria’ the red currants soon, I reckon. 
.You’d a deal better gether ’em afore they’re o’er-ripe, wi* such 
weather as weVe got to look forward to. How do you do. 
Mistress Bede?” Mr. Craig continued, without a pause, nodding 
by the way to Adam and Seth. •<* I hope y’ enjoyed them spinach 
.md gooseberries ^s I sent Chester with th’ other day. If ye 'want 
-vegetables while ye’re in trouble, ye know where to come to. Ifs 
Wh known Fm not giving^ other folks’s things away ; for when 
J’ve supplied the house, the garden’s my own spekilation, and 
it isha every man th’ old Squire could get as- kd foe equil to W 
undertaking, let alone asking whether he’d foe willing/ I’ve got 
to. run my caikilation fine, I can tell you, to make sure o’ getting 
back the money as 1 pay the Squire. I should like to see some o* 
them fellows as make the aJmanecks looking as far before their 
noses as I’ve got to do eveiy year as comes.” 

**They look pretty fur though,” said Mr. Poyser, turning Ms 
head on one side, and speaking in rather a subdued, revereatia! 
tone. “Why, what could come 'truer nor that pictur o’ the cock 
wi’ the big spurs, as has got ifs head knocked down wi’ th* 
^hor, an’ the firin’, and the sMps behind? Why, that pictur was 
Made alore Christmas, and yit ifs come as true as th’ Bible* Why, 
^th* cock’s France, an’ th’ anchor’s Kelson— an’ they told us that 
MorehanC” ’ ^ . 

' “Fee— ee-A!-” said Mr. Craig., «A man doesna want .to see 
|ut: to know ’as the English ’uh beat the French. Why, I kriow 
lipp’ good authority as ifs a Mg Frenchman as reaches five foot 
high, an’ they live upo’ spoon-meat mostly*:,! knew man -as Ms 
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fatlier liHil n. partlct.!at' knowle'dge 6 ^ tlxe Freitcis, I slioitM like to 
fciiow wiiat tlieai grasshoppers are to do against sucli line feHcws 
» our young Captain Arthur. Why, it !ad ‘astoaisli a Freadimaa 
“ dn!y to look at Mm; Ills arm^s thicker nor a Frenchnian^s body, Fil 
be bonricl, for they pinch theirselves k wf .stays; and it's easy 
eaoiigflj for tlieyVe got aotliing F their insides.” 

” Where is the . Captain,- as he wasn’t at church to-day?” said 
Adam, “I was talking to him o’ Friday, and he said nothing 
about his going away,” 

“ Oh, lie's only gone to Eagledale for a bit 0’ Ssliing ; I reckon 
he’ll be back again afore many dsys are o'er, for he’s to be at all 
til’ arrangtag and preparing o’ things for the cornin’ o’ age 0’ the 
thirtieth o’ July. But he’s fond 0’ getting away for a bit, now 
-and then. Him and th’ old Squire fit one another like frost and 
flowers.” 

Mr, Craig smiled and winked slowly as he made this last 
observation, but the subject was not developed farther, for now 
they had reached the turning in the road where Adam and his 
companions must say good-bye. ” The gardener, too, would 
have had to turn off in the same direction if" he had not accepted 
'Mr. ‘Poyser’s invitation to tea. Mrs. Poyser duly seconded the 
' kvitation, for she would have held it a deep disgrace not touna&e- 
tier neighbours welcome to her house : personal likes and dislikes 
must not interfere with that sacred custom. Moreover, Mr. Craig 
had always been full of civilities to the family at the Hall Farm, and 
Mrs. Poyser 'was scrupulous in declaring that she had ** nothing to 
say again’ Mm, osi’y it was a pity he couldna be hatched o’er again, , 
ah’ hatched diftereiit.” 

So Adam and Seth, with their- mother between them, wound 
their- way clown to the valle}^ and up again to the old house, 
where a saddened memory had taken the place of a long, Iong_ 
aiisiety—vrhere Adam would never have to ask again as he entered,. 

Where’s father?” 

And the other family party, with Mr. Craig for company, went 
back to' the pleasant bright house-place at the Hall Farm— all 
with quiet minds, except Hetty, who knew now where Arthur was ‘ 
gone, but was only the more pimzled and uneasy. For It appeared--' ' 
that- his absence was quite voluntary; he need :aot have gone— he ■ 
would not have gone If he had w^^^ted 'to see -'her. She had a, 

' sickening sense that no lot could -ever, be ^pleasant to her again, if 
ier"" Tfiiirsday ' mghfa'''idsto 'iiot 'to-be iulfilled'r In- 
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moment of cMlIj .tore, wliitrydlsappoktmeat and doabtj slie looked 
towards the possibility of. being witlii Artliiir again, of ineetiog 
'Ms loMng fiance, and. hearing his soft, words, with that eager 
yeaniiag wliich one may call the^ ‘‘growing of passion* 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Adam on a yiforking Day, 

Notv/itkstanding Mr. Craig^s prophecy, Ihe dark-blue clond 
dispersed itself without having produced the threatened conse- 
quences. “The weather,” as he obsei-ved the next morning— 
“the weather, you see, ’s a ticklish thing, an* a fool Mil hit on \ 
sometimes when a wise man misses; thafs why the almanecks 
get so much credit . It’s one o* them chancy things as fools 

This unreasonable behaviour of the weather, however, could 
displease no one else in Hayslope besides Mr, Craig. All hands 
were to be out m the meadows this morning as soon as the dew 
had risen; the wives and _ daughters did double work in every 
■farm-house, that the maids might give their help in tossing the 
hay; and -when Adam was marching along the lanes, with his 
basket of tools over his shoulder, he caught the sound of Jocose 
talk and ringing laughter from behind the hedges. The jocose 
'talk of haymakers is best at a distance j like those clumsy hellS' 
'round the cows* necks, it has rather a coarse sound when it conies 
close, and may even grate on your ears painfully; but heard from 
far off, it mingles very prettily with the other joyous sounds of 
nature. Men’s muscles move better when tlieir souls are making 
merry music, though their merriment is of a poor blundering sort, 
not at all like the merriment of birds. 

And perhaps there is no time In a summer’s day more cheering, 
Ihan when the warmth of the sun is just beginning to tiiumph over 
the freshness of the- morning— when there is just a lingering Mat 
of eairly coolness to keep oE languor under the delicious Iniuence 
of waring* The reason Adam was walking along the lanes at this ' 
time was because Ms work for the rest of the day lay at a country 
Mouse about three miles oiff,' which was being put in repair for the 
son of a neighbouring squire;’ and he had been busy since' early ' 
''morning with the packing of panels, doors, and chiinsiey**pieces, in 
a waggon which was now ' gone on before him, while Jonathan 
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Biirge biniseif liad rlddea to the spot oa horseback, to -await its 
arrival and the workmen. , . , , 

This little walk was a rest to Adam, and he was miconscionsiy 
under the charm of the moment It was summer mornmg ia Ms 
heart, and he saw Hetty in the sunshine : a sunshine without glare— 

' with slanting rays that tremble between the delicate shadows of the 
leaves. He thought, yesterday, when he put out his ■ hand to her 
as they came out of church, that tliere was a touch of melancholy 
kindness in her face, such as he had not seen before, and he took 
‘ it as a sign tliat she had some sympathy with his family trouble. 

Poor fellow! that touch of melancholy came from quite another 
::-:SOu^ how was lie to know? " We look at the one little 

woman’s face we love,, as. we look at. the. face of our .mother 
earth, and see all sorts of answers to our own yearnings. It was 
■Impossible for Adam not to fee! that what had happened in the 
^ last week had brought the prospect of marriage nearer to him. 

, Hitherto he, had felt keenly the danger that some other “man 
’-step in and get possession of Hetty’s heart and hand, while he 
himself was still in a position that made him shrink from asking 
her to accept him. Even if he had had a strong hope that she 
was fond of him— and his hope was far from being strong— he 
had been too heavily burtliened with other claims to provide a 
:'.::feome for Mmself and Hetty— a home- such as he^ could 'expect:: 
her to be content with after the comfort and plenty of the Farm. 
Like all _ strong natures, Adam had conhdence in Ms ability to 
acMeve something in the future ; he felt sure he should some day, 
if he lived, be able to maintain a family, and make a good broad 
path for himself; bat he had too cool a head not to estimate to 
' 'the full the obstacles that were to be overcome. And the .time 
would be so long! And there m^as Hetty, like a bright«cheeked 
apple hanging over the orchard wall, within sight of everybody, and 
everybody must long for her ! To be sure, if she loved him very 
much, she would be content to wait for him; but did she love 
. him ? His hopes had never risen so high that he had dared to ask 
her. He was clear-sighted enough to be aware that her uncle, 
and aunt would have looked kindly on his suit, and indeed without 
this encouragement he would never have persevered in going -to 
the Farm | but it was impossible to come to any but fluctuating' 
coBcittsions about Hetty’s feelings. She was like a kitten, and 
‘ had the same distractiagly' pretty looks, .that meant aptolag, 'im 
everybody that came near her, 


another year liis drcuinstaaces 'migM be broitglit kto a shape timt 
would allow hins. to think of aiarrykg. It wonM always he a hard 
struggle with Ms mother, he knew: she woMd be jeaioas of any 
wife he might choose, and she had set her mind especially against 
Hetty— perhaps for no other reason than that she suspected Hetty 
to be the woman he bad chosen. It would never do, h® feared, 
for his mother to live in the same house with Mm vdien he was 
married ; and yet how hard she would think it if he asked her to 
leave Mm! ¥es, there was a great deal of pain to be g0«e 
r ^throagh with his mother, but it was a case in which , he must , m 
her feel tliat his will was . strong — it would be better for her In 
the end. For Mniself, he would have lilted that they should all 
live together lil Seth was married, and they might have built' a 
bit themselves to the old house, and made more room. H® , did 
not like ** to part wi* th* lad : they had hardly ever been separated 
for more than a day since they were born, . 

But Adam had no sooner caught his imagination leaping forward 
in tMs way— making arrangements for an uncertain future— than 
he checked himself. A pretty buil'ding I*m making, without either 
bricks Of timber. Fm.up in the garret akeady, and haven’t so much 
' as dug, the foundation.** Whenever Adam was strongly convinced 
of any proposition, it took the form of a principle in his mind : it 
was knowledge to be acted on, as much as the knowledge that 
damp will cause rust Perhaps here lay the secret of the hardness 
he had accused himself of ; he had too little fellow-feeling with 
the v/eakness that errs in spite of foreseen consequences. Without 
this fellow-feeling, how are we to get enough patience and charity 
towards our stumbling, falling companions in the long and changefii! 
journey?' And there is but one way in which a strong* detennined 
soul can learn it— by getting his heart-strings bound round the weak 
erring, so tliat he must share not only the outward consequence 
of their error, but their inward $uf eiing. That is a long and hard 
lesson, and Adam had at present only learned the. alphabet of it in 
Mf father’s sudden death, which, ;by annihilating m m instant all 
/that ‘had stimuiated his indication, had sent a sudden rush of 
thought and memory wer what’ had -claimed his pity arid 
tenderiiess. ■ 

But It was Adam’s strength,-" not its correlative hardness, that ' 
iaiuehced ms meditations this- morning* 'He had long 'made np 



Ills wisik! tliat It W0ii!4 be wrong* as weH'as fooiisli for Mm to marry 


tliat of growing poVerty witb a growing; family# _ And Ms sairicgs 
liad been so constoitly drawn upon (besides tlie terrible Sweep of 
paying for Settles substitute in tlie militia),, tliat tie bad not enongli 


that lie sfionld be firmer on Ms legs” by and by; mi fee 
could ' not be satisfied with a ¥ague confidence In liis arm and 
brain : fee must iia¥e definite plans, and set about tfeem at once. 
The partaersliip wltfe Jonatfean Burge was not to be tfeouglit of 
at present— there were things implicitly tacked to It that fee could 
not accept; but Adam tfeouglit that fee and Setfe migfet carry 
on a little business for themselves m addition to their journeyman’s 


contrivances. Setli migfet gain more by” working at separate jobs, 
under Adam’s direction than by feis journeyman’s work, and Adaili, 
m feis over-hours, could do all the **mce” work, that required 
peculiar skill The money gained la this way, with the good 
wages fee received as foreman, would soon enable tfeem to gat 
beforelmnd with the world, so sparingly as tfeey would all live 
now. No sooner had tliis little plan shaped itself in his mind than 
fee began to be busy with exact calculations about the wood to 
be ' bought, and the particular article of furniture that should be 
undertaken first— a kitchen cupboard of his own contrivance, with 
such an ingenious arrangement of sliding-doors and bolts, such 
convenient nooks for stowing household -provender, and such a 
symmetricaJi result to the eye, that eveiy good housewife would 
,be in raptures with 'It, and fall through all the gradations of 
melancholy longing till her husband promised to buy it for her. 
Adam pictured to himself Mrs. Poyser examining it with her keen 
eye, and trying in vain to find out a deficiency ; and, of course, 
close to Mrs. Poyser stood Hetty, and Adam was again feegitiled 
from calculations and contrivances into dreams and hopes. Yes, 
fee would go and see her this evening— it was so long since fee 
Imd been at tfee Hal! Farm. He would have liked to go to the 
MgM-schooi, to see why Battle Massey had not been' at •church* 
yesterday, for fee feared his old friend was 111.; but, unless fee could 
manage both visits, this last must be put-off tili to-morrow-t-the^ 
desire to be near Hetty, and to speakto her again, was t<ki strong - 
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As lie, made up Maiiikd to'.tMs, lie was coming: mtf near t# 
tlie eiid of fits walk^, witlik the sound of the lianniiers at work oa 
the refitting of tiie' old house. ' The sound of tools to a clever 
workman who loves his" work Is like the tentative sounds of the 
orchestra to the violMst who has to bear Ms part in the overture ; 
the strong fibres begin their accustomed thrillj and what was 
a moment before joy, venation, or ambition, begins its change into 
energy. Ail passion becomes strength when it has aa outlet 
from the narrow limits of our personal lot k the labour of our 
right arm, ‘the cunning of our right hand, or the still, creative 
actlv% of our thought. Look at Adam through the rest of the 
day, as he stands on the scaffolding with the two-feet ruler ia his 
hand, whistling low while he considers how a difficulty about a 
fioor-joist or a window-frame is to be overcome; or as he pushes 
one of the younger workmen aside, and takes his place in upheaving’ 
■:'a':weight. of. timber, saying,- ** Let alone, lad! thee 'st got too much 
gristle i’ thy bones yet ; ” or as he fixes his keen black eyes oa 
the motions of a workman on the other side of the room, and v/arns 
him, that his distances are not right. Look at this broad-shouldered 
man with the bare muscular arms, and the thick firm black hair 
tossed about Eke trodden meadow-grass whenever he takes ofi? 
his paper' cap, and with the strong baritone voice bursting every 
now and then into loud and solemn psalm-tunes, as if seeking some 
outlet for superfiuous strength, yet presently checking himself, 
apparently crossed by some thought which jars with the singing. 
Perhaps, if you had not been already m the secret, you might not 
have guessed what sad memories, what warm affection, what 
tender fiuttering hopes, had their home in this athletic body with 
the broken finger-nails— in this rough man, who knew no better 
lyrics than he could find in the Old and New Version and an 
occasional hymn; who knew the smallest possible amount of 
profane Mstory ; and for whom tlie motion and shape of the earth, 
Ihe course of the sun, and the changes of the seasons, lay isi 
■the region of mystery just made, •visible by fragmentary knowledge. 
'It hf,d cost Adam a great dekl of trouble and -work la over-hours, 
to know what he knew over and above the secrets of his handicraft, 
and that ac<|ualntance with mechanics ,.and figures, and the nature 
•of the materials he worked with, which was made easy to him 
by inborn Inherited faculty— to. get 'the masteiy of Ms 'pen, and' 
write a plain hand, to spell without any other mistakes Ihsa 
must in fairness be attributed tb-the mreasemabfe character, of 
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'ortliograplif rather thasi to any deficiency tii tlie spelter, and| more-* 
over, to team his mttsica! notes and part-sinficg. Besides all this, 
he had read his Bible, Including tlie apocryphal hooks ; Poor 
Richard^s Almanac/* Taylor*s **Holy Living and Dying/*' *^The 
Pilgrim’s Progress/* with Bunyaa*s Life and ** Holy 4 War/* a 
great deal of Bailey’s Dictionary, ** Valentine and Orsen/* and 'part 
of a “ History of Babylon ** which Battle Massey had lent him. 
He might have had many more books from Bartle Massey, but he 
had no. time for reading “the commin print/' as Lisbeth called it, 
so busy as he was with figures in all the leisure moments which 
he did not fill up with extra carpentry. 

: Adam, you perceive, was by no means a marvellous man, nor,- 
' properly speaking, a genius, yet I will not pretend that his was. 
m .ordmary d^ among workmen | and it would not be, at all .a. 

safe conclusion that the next best man you may happen to see 
• with a basket of tools over his shoulder and a paper cap on his 
head has the strong conscience and the strong sense, the blended 
susceptibility and self-command of our friend Adam. He was not 
wi average man. Yet such men as he are reared here and there 
in every generation of our peasant artisans— with an Inheritance of 
^^■mlfection^^ by a simple family life ^of-^ common need and^. 

‘;:connnon industry, and an inheritance of faculties trained ■ in, "sMlM^' 
.-courageous labour : they make their way upward, rarely as geniuses, :■ 
'.most commoniy as painstaking honest men, with the skill :: and 
^ conscience to do well the tasks that He before them. .Their' .lives 
have no discernible echo beyond the neighbourhood where they 
dwelt, but you are almost sure to find there some good piece of 
road, some building, some application of mineral produce, some 
Improvement in farming practice, some reform of parish abuses, 
with which their names are associated by one or two generations 
after them. Their employers were the richer for them, the work 
of 'their hands has worn well, and the work of their brains has 
guided well the hands of other men. They went about In their 
youth in fianne! or paper caps, in coats black with coal-dust or 
Streaked with lime and red-paint ; in old age their white hairs are 
seen in a place of honour at church and at market, and they tell 
their well-dressed sons and daughters, seated round the bright 
hearth on winter evenings, how pleased they were when they first 
earned their twopence a-day. Others there are who die poor, and 
never put ©S’ the workman’s coat on week-days : they have not 
ted the art of getting rich; but tliey are men of trusty and when 



CHAPTER XK. 

Adam visits the Hail Farm, 

Adam came back from Ills work in the empty wag'gon; that 

was why he had changed his clothes, and was ready to set out 
to the Hail Farm when it still wanted a quarter to seven. 

, “Whats thee got thy Sunday cloose on for?” said Lisbeth, 
compiainiagly, as he came downstairs. “Thee artna goin’ to 

th* school thy best coat ? 

“Ho, mother,” said Adam, quietly. “I’m going to the Hall 
harm, but mayhap I may go to the School after, so thee 
wonder if I’m a bit late. Seth 'ull be at home in half an hour 
—he s only gone to the village ; so thee wotna mind,” 

* Eh, an’ what’s thee got thy best cloose on for to go to th’ 
Hall Farm? The Poyser folks see’d thee in ’em yesterday, I 

worki’day into Sunday 
a-thatn? It’s poor keepiu’ company wi’ - folks as donna like to 
see thee i’ thy workin’ jacket” 

“Gwd-bye, mother, I can’t stay,” said Adam, putting on his 

hat and out. 

But he had no sooner gone a few paces beyond the door, than 
Lisbeth became uneasy at the thought that she had verred him. Of 
cour^ the secret of her objection to the best clothes was her 
suspicion that they were put on for Hettv’s sake : 
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minds aot give wmj te tbee where Fve a right to do wliat I 
likd So let IIS have ra more words about it” 

Eh/’' said Lisbeth, not willing to show that slie felt the real 
bearing- of Adam’s words, an’ wlio likes to see thee f thy best 
dooss better nor thy mother? An’ when thee ’st got thy face 
washed as clean as the smooth white pibbte, an’ thy hair combed 
so nice, and thy eyes a-sparklin’— -what else is there as thy old 
mother shoaid like to look at half so well ? An’ thee sha’t pat on 
tiiy Sunday cloose when thee Hk’st for me— I’ll ne’er plague thee 
no moor about 

“ Well, well ; good-bye, mother,” said Adam, kissing her, and 
.vtorrying away . He saw there was no other means of putting^an 
end to the dialogue. Lisbeth stood still on the spot, shading her 
eyes and looking after him till he was quite out of sight. She felt 
to the full all tlie meaning that had Iain in Adam’s words, andj m 
she lost sight of him and turned back slowly into’ tlxe house, '■ she ■ 
said aloud to herself— for it was her way to speak her thoughts aloud 
m the long days, when her husband, and sons were at their work 
— Eh, he’ll be telliif me as he’s goin’ to bring her home one if 
these days ; an’ she’ll be missis o’er me, an’ I mun look on, belike, 
while she uses the blue-edged platters, and breaks ’em, mayhap, 
though there’s ne’er been one broke sin’ my old man an* me bought 
’em at the fair twenty ’ear come ne^t Whissuntlde. Eh I ” she went 
on, still louder, as she caught up her knitting from the table, ‘‘but 
she’ll ne’er knit the lad’s stockins, nor foot ’em nasrther, while I live j 
am’ when Fm gone, he’ll bethink him as nobody *uli ne’er ht ’s leg 
an’ foot as his old mother did. She’ll know nothin’ o* narrowin’ ah’ 
heelin’, I warraad, an she’ll make a long toe as he canna 'get’s . 
boot on. That’s what comes 0’ marr’in’ young wenches. . I war 
gone thirty, an’ th’ fey tlier too, afore we war married ; an’ young • 
enough too. She’ll be a poor dratchell by then ahe'a thirty, 
a-marr’iii’ a-that ’n, afore her teeth’s all come.** 

Adam walked so fast that he was at the yard gate before 
ieveii. Martin Poyser and the grandfather were not yet come 
fa from the meadow : everyone was in the meadow, even to the 
black-and-taa terrier— no one kept watch in the yard but the bull- ' 
dog ; and when Adam reached the house door, which stood wide’ 
open, he saw there was no one in the bright clean house-placei 
.But he guessed where Mrs. 'Poyser and someone else would, b^'’ 
quite within hearing ; so he knocked on -the door mA said in hi» 
strong ‘foice, ** Mrs. Poyser mdthia ^ ■' ^ 
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«Come In, Mr, Bede, come' 'in/’ Mrs. Poyser called out from 
tlie dairy. She always gaire Adam this title when slie receiired 
hm !a her owa Ijouse. ''¥ou may come into the dairy If you wilt 
for I •caiiaa jastly iea¥e the cheese.” 

Adam walked into the dairy, where Mrs, Poyser and Nascj 
were crashing the Srst evening cheese. 

**Why, yoa might think you war come to a dead-house,” said 
Mrs* Poyser, as he stood in the open doorwayj ** they re all i 
the meadow j but Martin’s sure to be .in afore long, for they’f® 
■leaving the 'hay cocked to-night, ready for carrying first thing 
to-morrow, IVe been forced t’ have Haney in, upo* ’count as Hetty 
must gather the red currants to-night : the fruit allays ripens so 
contrairy, just when Ivery hand’s wanted. An’ there’s no trustin’ 
the children to gether it, for they put more into their own mouths 
nor 'Into the baskets | you might as well set the wasps to gather 
the fruit” 

Adam longed to say he would go into the garden till Mr. Poyser 
came in, but he was not quite courageous enough, so he said, ** I 
could be looking at your spinning-wheel, then, and see what 
wants doing to it Perhaps it stands in the house, where I can 
find it?” 

**No, IVe put it away in the right-hand parlour ; but let it be 
till I can fetch it and show it you. I’d be glad now, if you’d p 
Into the garden, and tell Hetty to send Totty in. The child 
’uli run in if she’s told, an* I know Hetty’s lettin’ her eat too many 
cuirans. Fll be much obliged to you, Mr. Bede, if you’ll go 
and send her in; an’ there’s the York and Lankester roses 
beautiful in the garden now— you’ll like to see ’em. But you’d 
^:^like’''a -drink ' o’ whey first, p’r’aps; I know you’re, fond ©’ . whey,: 
as most folks is when they hanna got to crush it out” 

** Thank you, Mrs. Poyser,” said Adam; “a drink o’ whey’s 
' allays a treat to me. Fd rather have it than beer any day.” 

^*Ay, ay,” said Mrs, Poyser, reaching a small white basin 
'that stood on the shelf, and dipping it into the whey-tub, *‘the 
smell 0*' bread V sweet t* everybody but the baker. The Miss 
liwiaes allays say, * Oh, Bffrs. Poyser, I envy you your dairy ; and 
, I envy you yout chickens ; and what a beautiful thing a farm- 
house is, to be sure!’ An*- I say, *Yis; a famiL.»house is a fine 
’ thing for them as look on, -an’ don’t know the liftin’, An’ the 
itaniMn’, an’ the womtin’ ‘p’ ^th’- Inside, as belongs to ’t,’” 

**Why, Mrs. Poyser, ypu, wouldn’t like to Eve' anywhere else 
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but ifl a familiouset so well as ym manage it/* said Adam, taking 
tlie bask ; **a!id tliere can be ’nofeiag to look at pleasanter nor 
a fine milcli co\7, standing up to 'ts knees In pasture, and tlie new 
milk frotliiag in the pail, and the fresh butter ready for market, and 
the calves, and the poultry. Clere's to your health, and may you 
allays have strength to look after your own dah*y, and set a pattern 
t* all the farmers’ wives m the country.” 

Mrs. Peyser was not to be caught in the weakness of smiling 
at a compliment, but a quiet complacency overspread her face like 
a stealing sunbeam, and gave a milder glance than usual to 
: .her: blue-gray eyes, -as she looked at Adam .drinking the whey.:-' 
;■ Ah'! I think I taste that whey now— with a Savour so delicate that . 
one,- , can hardly distinguish , it from an odour, ^ and- -with- fcliat 
soft gliding warmth that dlls one’s imagination with a still, 
happy dreaminess. And the light music of the dropping whey Is 
in my ears, mingling with the tvdttering of a bird outside the wire 
net-work window— the window overlooking the garden, and shaded 
by tall Gueldres roses. 

*^Have a little more, Mr. Bede?” said Mrs. Poyser, as Adam 
set down the basin, 

** No, thank you ; FI! go into the garden now, and send in the 
tittle ■ lass.”' 

Ay, do ; and tell her to come to her mother in the dairy.” 

- Adam walked round by the tick-yard, at present empty of :;-ricks,.;' : 
tO:-: the-- little wooden gate leading mto the garden— once the well- : 
tended kitchen garden of a manor-house j now, but for the 
handsome brick- wall with stone coping that ran along one side 
of it, a true farm-house garden, with hardy perennial Sowers, 
unpnined fruit-trees, -and kitchen, vegetables growing together in , 
careless, half-neglected abundance. In that leafy, Sowery, bushy 
time, to look for anyone in this garden was like playing at 
** hide-and-seek.” There were the tall hollyhocks beginning to 
lower, and dazzle the eye with their pink, white, and yellow; 
there were the syrmgas and Gueldres roses, all large and 
disorderly for want of trimming; there were leafy walls of 
scarlet beans and late - peas ; there was a row of bushy filberts 
In one direction, and in another a huge apple-tree making a 
barren circle under tts tow-spreading boughs. But what signified 
a barren patch or two ? The garden was so large. There was 
always a superfiuity of broad beans— It took nine m tea of 
Adames strides to get co the end of the’ uncut grass walk that 
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mu bjr tbe side of -abi as 'for other vegetables^ there was 

so ffliich iaore room than was necessary for them, that in the 
rotation of crops a large’ SonrlsMng bed of .gronndsel was of 
yearly occurrence on one spot or other. Tlie very rose-^trees^ at 
which Adam stopped to pinck one^ looked as if they grew wiM ; 
■they were a!! huddled together in bushy masses* nov/ launting 
with wide open petals, almost all of them of the streaked pink* 
aad-white kind, which doubtless dated from the union of the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Adam was wise enough to 
choose a compact Provence rose that peeped out half-smothered 
by its iaunting scentless neighbours, and held it in his hand— he 
thought he should be more at ease holding something 'in Ms 
hand— as he walked on to the far end of the garden, where he 
remembered there was the largest row of currant-trees, not far 
olf from the great yew-tree arbour. ^ 

But he had not gone many steps beyond the roses, when he 
heard the shaking of a bough, and a boy^s voice saying-— 

then, ''.Totty,'' hcdd';out:..your'pmny---there’s'a''duck.Nf- 
;:^:;;:;^he;;:voice-'''Came;Apm the /boughs :ofv;a:''\taii.:;;'Chef^ 
^:ldim'^::hadynp::::;diiiGulty;^ ^ a-smal!';' ''f^e-pmafoied;:'! 

;:p^Chld: ' position'. „ where,:, ;&e :5:;tilGkesfc;.; 

■beldw^- .'behind ■ '^'the;-'.:Screeh.-:'bf -pea^ 
witli_ her bonnet hanging down her back, and her fat face 
dreadfully smeared with red juice, turned up towards the cherry- 
tree, while she held her little round hole of a mouth and her 
red-stained pinafore to receive the promised downfall. I am sorry 
to say, more than half the cherries that fell were hard and 
yellow instead of juicy and red; but Tottj spent no time in 
useless regrets, and she was already sucking the third juiciest 
when Adam said, ‘‘There now, Totty, you’ve got your cherries. 
Run into the house with 'em to mother— she wants you— she's in 
the daily. Run in this minute— there’s a good little girl." 

. He lifted her up in his strong arms and kissed her as • he 
spoke, a ceremony which Totty regarded as a tiresome Interruption 
to cherry-eating ; and when he set her down she trotted off quite 
silently towards the house, sucking her cherries as she went 
along. ’ • ' 

“Tommy, my lad, take care you're not. shot for a little thieving- 
bird,” said Adam, as he walked on towards the currant-trees. 

He could see there was a large basket at the ^d' of .-the rows 
Hetty would mt he far of, and Adam already' felt as, .if she we 
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looMag at him. Yet when- lie turned the coraer the was 
ftandittg with her back towards him, and stoopiag to gather 
the low4iaagiag fruit. Strange that she had not heard him 
coming I perhaps it was because she was making the lea¥es 
rustle. She started when she became conscious that someone 
was near— started so' violently that she dropped the basin with the 
currants la It, and then, when she saw it was Adam, she turned 
from pale to deep red. That blush made his heart beat witii 
a new happiness. Hetty had never blushed at seeing him 
before. 

“I frightened you/* he said, with a delicious sense that it didtft 
'.signify . whs-t he said, ".since Hetty seemed to. fee! as much as he 
.•did;..: ‘‘let me pick the currants up.” 

That was soon done, for they had only fallen in a tangled mass 
4 :ra the grass-plot, and Adam, as he rose and gave her the basin 
again, looked straight into her eyes with the subdued tenderness 
that belongs to the first moments of hopeful love. 

Hetty did not turn away her eyes ; her blush had subsided, and 
she met his glance with a quiet sadness, which contented Adam, 
because it was so unlike anything he had seen In her before. 

** There’s cot many more currants to get,” she said ; “ I shall soon 
ha* done now.” 

ril help you,” said Adam ; and he fetched the large basket 
which was nearly full of currants, and set it close to them. 

Not a word more was spoken as they gathered the currants. 
Adam’s heart was too full to speak, and he thought Hetty knew 
all that was in it. She was not indifierent to his presence after 
ail ; she had blushed when she saw him, and then there was that 
touch of sadness about her which must surely mean love, since it 
was the opposite of her usual manner, _which had often impressed 
him as indifference. And he could glance at her continually* as ’ 
she bent over the fruit, while the level evening sunbeams stole 
through the thick app!e4ree boughs and rested on her round cheek 
and neck as if they too were in love with her. It was to Adara 
the time that a man can least forget in after-life— the time when 
he believes that the first woman he has ever loved betrays by a 
slight something, a word, a tone, a glance, the quivering of a Iip_ or 
an eyelid, that she is at least beginning to love Mm m return. The 
‘ sign is so slight, it is scarcely perceptible to the ear or eye— he 
could describe it to no one— it Is a; .mere feather-touch, ' jet it 
seems to haim changed Ms whole belng^to ‘have merged m 
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yearning Into a delicious nncoasdoasaess of e¥eryt!ikg but the 
present -moment So much of our early gladness vanlslies utterly 
from our memory : we can ne^er recall the joy witli which we laid 
our heads on our mother^s hosonii or rode on our father’s hack in 
childhood ; doubtless tliat joy is wrought up Into our nature, as the 
sunlight of long-past mornings is wrought up ia the soft 
mellowness of the apricot; but It is gone for ever from our 
imagination, and we can only befleue in the joy of clilldhood* 
Bat tiie first glad moment in oar first love is a vision which returns 
to us to the last, and brings with it a thrill of feeling intense and 
special as the recurrent sensation of a sweet odour breathed k a 
far-off hour of happiness. It is a memory that gives a more exquisite 
touch to tenderness, that feeds the madness of jealousy, and adds 
the last keenness to the agony of despair. 

Hetty bendkg over the red bunches, the leveLrays pierdng the 
screen of apple-tree boughs, the length of bushy garden beyond, his 
own emotion as lie looked at her and believed that she was thkkkg 
of him, and that there was no nted for tliem to talk— Adam 
remembered it all to the last moment of his life. 

• And Hetty? You know quite well that Adam was mistaken 
about her. Like many another man, he thought the signs of love 
for another were signs of love towards himself. When Adam 
was approaching unseen by her, she was absorbed, as usual in 
thinking and wonderkg about Arthur’s possible -return: the sound 
of any man’s footstep would have affected her just k the same 
way— she would have felt it might be Arthur before she had time 
to see, and the blood that forsook her cheek in the agitation of that 
, -momentary feeling would .have rushed bp-ck- again at the sight of"'' 
anyone else just as much as at the sight of Adam. He was not 
'Wrong In thinking that a change had come over Hetty: the 
■ anxieties and fears of a first passion, with which she was tremblkg, 
had become sh'onger than vanity, had given her for the first time 
that sense of helpless dependence on another’s feeling which awakens 
the ’'dinging: depreciating womanhood even k the shallowest girl 
that, can ever experience it, and creates k her a sensibility to 
kkdness which found her quite hard before. For the first time 
Hetty felt that there was something soothing to her in Adam’s 
yet manly tenderness: she wanted to be treated lovkgly— oh, It 
was very hard to bear tliis_ blank of absence, silence, apparent' 
indifference, after those -moments of glowing love! She was not 
afraid that Adam would tease her with’ love-making and fiatteiing 
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speeches like tier other admirers; he had always been so reseryed 
to her : she could enjoy without any fear the sense that this strong 
'brave man loved her^ and was near her. It never entered into her 
mind that Adam was pitiable too — ^that Adam, too, must sitier 
one day. 

Hetty, we know, was not the first woman that had behaved more 
gently to the man who loved her in vain, because she had herself 
begun to love another. It was a very old story | but Adam knew 
nothing about it, so he drank In the sweet delusion. 

“ That*!! do,** said Hetty, after a little while. ** Aunt wants me 
to'Ieave some on the trees. Ill take *em in now.” 

It*s very well I came to carry the basket,” said Adam,**: for.^ 
it *uci ha* been too . heavy for your Httle arms. ” 

: No' j I could ha* carried it with both hands.” 

Oh, I daresay,*’ said Adam, smiling, “ and been as long getting 
into the house as a little ant carrying a caterpillar. Have you ever 
seen those tiny fellows carrying things four times as big as 
themselves ? ” 

** No,** said Hetty, indifferently, not caring to know the difficulties 
of antiife. 

** Oh, I used to watch ’em often when I was a lad. But now, 

yoU' See, I can carry the basket with one arm, as if it. was.. an... 

empty nutshell, and give you th* other arm to lean. on. . Won’t' y 
■‘Such big arms as mine were made for little arms; like yours. ..to 
lean on.” 

put her arm within his. Adam., looked: 
down at her, but her eyes were turned dreamily towards anotlaer 
corner of the garden., 

“Have you ever been to Eagledale?” she said, as they walked 
slowly along. 

**yes,” said Adam, pleased to have her ask a question about ^ 
himsell*; ."ten years ago, when I was a .lad, I went with, father .. 
to see about some work there. ' It’s a wonderful sight — rocks and 
caves such as you never saw in your life. I neves had a right 
notion o* rocks til! I went there.” 

“ How long did it take to get there ? ’* ■ 

“Why, it took us tlie best part o’ two days' . walking. But 
it’s nothing of a day’s Journey for anybody as has got a firsWate. 
nag. The Captain *ud get there in nine^or ten hours, I’ll be bound, 
he’s such a rider. And 1 shouldn’t' wonder if he’s back again 
to-morrow; he’s too- active to rest dong In that lonely place,, ai 
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by himself, ' for, tliere*s mmng:hk a bit of a im f that part where 
tier's ‘goae to fisk ^ I wish he^d .got &e’ estate isi Ms haads; that 
’ad he the right thmg for Md give him p!eirty_to do, 

aad/lie^d do it well too, for all. 'he% so youog; he's got better 
aotioas o' thiags tiiaa nimj a man twice his age. He spoke 
very handsoeie to me the other day about lending me money to 
set up i' business j and if things came round that way, Fd rather be 
beholding to him aor to any man i' the world,'' 

Poor Adam was led on to speak about Arthur because he 
thought Hetty would be pleased to know that the young squire was 
so ready to befriend him; the fact entered into his future ‘prospects, 
which' he would like to seem promtsing in her eyes. And it was 
tee that Hetty Estened with an interest which brought a new light 
into her eyes and a hall smile upon her lips. 

** How. pretty the roses are now I '' Adam continued, pausing to 
look ttt them. ^"'Seel I stole the prettiest, but I dldca mean to 
keep it mysell. I tliink these as are all pink, and have goi. a 
finer sort o’ green leaves, are prettiet than the striped uns, don’t 
you?” 

' He set down the basket, and took the rose from his button-hole. 

“It smells very sweet,” he said; “those striped uns have no 
smell. Stick it In your frock,’ -and then you can pat It in water 
after, It hid be a pit| to let it fade,” 

Hetty took the rose, smiling as she did so at the pleasant thought 
that- Arthur could so soon get back if he liked. There was a fiash 
of hope and happiness in her mind, and with a sudden impulse of 

gaiety, she, did what she had very ...often done before— stuck the rose. 

in her hair a little above the left ear. The tender admiration in 
Adam's face was slightly shadowed by reluctant disapproval, 
Betty’s love of finery was just the thing that would most provoke- 
_ Ills mother, and he himself disliked It as much as it was possible 
for him to dislike anything that belonged to her, 

“Ah,” he said, “that’s like the ladles in the pictures at the 
Chaser they Ve mostly got flowers or feathers or gold thhigii f 
■their halt, but somehow 1 don't like to see 'em ; they allays put me 
1 miiwi o* the painted^ women outside the shows at Treddles'on 

"'fair. What cau a woman have to set her ofi- better than her own 

hair, when it curls so,. Eke. yours-T, Tf a. woman's young and 
pretty, 1 think you can see her good -looks all the better .'for her' 
being plain dressed. Why, ■ Dliiali‘’’‘‘liQrrls looks very nlcft, for .att 
she wears such a plain cap and gowm. - It seems to me as aiwoman's 



toe doesiia want Sowers | it*# almost like a Sower itself. Fin sure 
yours ' 

**Olis ¥ery well,*® said Hetty, with a little playful pout, taking the 
rose out of her hair, “111 pat one of Dinalfs caps on when, we 
go in, aiici yoall see if I look better la it She left one behind, 
so I can take the pattern.’* 

• “ Hay, nay, I don’t want you to wear % Methodist cap like 
Dinah’s. I daresay it's a very ugly cap, and I used to think when 
I saw her here, as It was nonsense for her to dress different f 
other people ; but I never rightly noticed her till she came to see 
mother last week, and then I thought the cap seemed to fit her 
face somehow as th’ acorn-cup fits th’ acorn, and I shouldn’t like 
to see her so well without it. But you’ve got another sort o’ face ;• 
F4 have you just as you are now, without anything t* interfere 
with your own looks. It’s like when a man’s singing a good tunc, 
you don’t want t’ hear hells tinkling and interfering wi’ the sound.*’ 

He took her arm and put it within his again, looking down on ■ 
her fondly. He was afraid she ^ should think he had lectured her: 
imagining, as we are apt to do, that she had perceived all the 
thoughts he had only half expressed. And the thing he dreaded 
most was lest any cloud should come over this evening’s happiness. 
For .the world he would not have spoken of his love to Hetty yet, 
th! this commencing kindness towards him should have grown into 
unmistakable love. In his imagination he saw long years of his 
future life stretching before him, blest with the right to call Hetty 
his own : he could be content with very little at present So he took . 
up the -basket of currants once more, and they went on towards 
the house. • 

The scene had quite changed in the half-hour that Adam had been • 
in the garden. The yard was full of life now: Marty was letting''"’'' 
the screaming geese through the gate, and wickedly provoking 
the gander by hissing at him ; the granary door was groaning on 
its hinges as Alick shut it, after dealing out the corn j the horses 
were being let out to watering, amidst much barking of all the 
three dogs and many “whups” from Tim the ploughman, as if ' 
the heavy anitnals who held down their meek, intelligent heads, 
and lifted their shaggy feet so deliberately, were Ekely to ru^ 
wSdIy in every direction but the right. Everybody was come back 
from the meadow; mi when Hetty ' and Adam entered the-'-' 
hoiisf-place, Mr. Poyser was seated m to three-cornered €hmp . . , 
and the gtaitd&ther in the large arm-chair oppodte,-. iooMng jm '' - , 



Mf-past twelve o’clock. On the iargfe deal-table against me wall 
there were bright pewter-plates -and spoons and cans, ready for 
Alick and Ms companions; for the master and servants ate their 
supper not far off each other ; which was all the pleasanter, because 
if a remark about to-morrow morning’s work occurred to Mr, Poyser, 
AHck was 'at hand to hear it 

Adam, Fm glad to see ye,” said Mr. Poyser., ** What 1 
ye’ve been helping Hetty to gether the currans, eh?. Come, ..sit 
ye down, sit ye down. Why, it’s pretty near a three-week since, 
y’ had your supper wi’ us; and the missis ' has got one of. her, .rare: 
stuffed chines. I’m glad ye’re come.” 

** Hetty,” said Mrs. Pojser, as she looked into the basket of 
currants to see if the fruit was fine, “run upstairs, and send Molly 
down. She’s putting Totty to 'bed, and I want her to 'draw th*' 
ale, for Nancy’s busy yet i’ the dairy. You can see to the child. 
But whativer did you let her run away from you along wi’ Tommy 
for, _and stuff herself wi’ fruit as she can’t eat a bit o’ good 
victual ? ” 

This was said in a lower tone than usual, while her husband was 
y for Mrs. Poyser was strict in adherence to her : 

^ o and she considered that a young girl was ■. 

not to be treated sharply in the presence of a respectable man 
who was courting her. That would not be fair play : every woman 
was young in her turn, and had her chances of matrimony, which 
, it was a point of honour for other women not to spoil— just as 
mt market-woman who has sold her own eggs must not try to balk 
another of a customer, 

Hetty made haste to run away upstairs, not easily finding an 
answer to her aunt’s question, and Mrs. Poyser went out to see 
after Marty and Tommy, and bring them in to supper. 

Soon they were ail seated— the two rosy lads, one on each sid% 
by the pale motlier, a place being left for Hetty between Adam and' 
her uncle. Alick too was come;. In, and was seated k Ms far 
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comer, eating cold broad ^ bsaas out of a large dish with his 
pocket-knife, and Soding a flavour ■ m thein which he would not 
have exchanged for the flnest pine-apple. 

*^What a time that ge!l is drawing th^ ale, to be sure,” said 
Mrs. Poyser, when she was dispensing her slices of stuffed chine. 
“I think she sets the jug under and forgets to turn the tap, as 
there^s nothing you can’t believe o’ them wendies : they’ll set th’ 
empty kettle o’ the fire, and then come an hour after to see if the 
water boils.” 

“She’s drawin’ for the men too,” said Mr. Poyser. ^‘Thee 
sliouldst ha’ told her to bring Our jug up flrst.” 

“Told her?” said Mrs. Poyser: “yis, I might spend al! the 
^ wind i’ my body, an’ take the bellows too, if I was to tell them.' 
^^■gells -everything aS' their own sharpness wonna tell ’em. Mr. -Bede, 
will you take some vinegar with your lettuce? Ay, you’re i’ the 
right not. It spoils the flavour o’ the chine, to my thinking. It’s 
poor eating where the flavour o’ the meat Hes i’'the cruets. There’s 
folks as make bad butter, and trusten to the salt t’ hide it” 

Mrs. Poyser’s attention was here diverted by the appearance of 
Molly, carrying a large jug, two small mugs, and four drinking- 
cans, all full of ale or small beer— an interesting example of 
the prehensile power possessed by the human hand. Poor Molly’s 

than usual, as -she walked: along with: 
■-'her : eyes .flxed' on' the - doubie; -cluster of vessels in her hands, quite, 
■-.-tooeent of the expression: m eye. 

“ Molly, I niver knew your equils— to think o’ your poor mother 
as is a widow, an I took you wi’ as good as no character, an’ the 
times an’ 'times ‘Fve told you 

-Molly. had not seen the lightning, and the thunder shook her 
nerves the more for the want of that preparation. With a vague 
alarmed sense that she must somehow comport herself differently, 
she hastened her step a little towards the far deal-table, where she 
might set down her cans— caught her foot in her apron, which 
had become untied, and fell with a crash and a splash into a pool 
of heer ; whereupon a littering explosion from Marty and Tommy, 
and a serious “Elio!” from Mr. Poyser, who saw his draught 
of ale unpleasantly deferred. 

“There you go!” resumed Mrs. Poyser,. in a cutting tone,’ as 
she rose and went towards the cupboard, while Molly began 
dolefully to pick up the fragments of pottery. . f^ft’s'what I told' 
you ’ud come, over and over agam;,j-, '.and-ithere’s- your month’s , 
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wage goafi, mi more, io ttiat jug m IVe Imd i tlie 

'liottse tliis ten ^ear,^ mthkkg met Imppaied to ’t before; 
but' tie crockery yoiiVe broke sia* here ia tli’ hope you’ve been 
*ail make a parsoa swear— God iorgi* me for sayiiig so ; an’ if 
it bad beea boiling wmt out the copper, It ’ud ha’ been the 
Msiae, and you’d ha’ been scalded, and veiy like lamed for Ills, as 
there’s no knowing but what you will be some day if you go on ; 
for jiaoybody ’ud think you’d got the St. Vitus’s Dance, to see the 
things youVe throwed down. It’s a pity but v/hat the bits was 
itecked up for you to see, though it’s neither seeing nor hearing 
as ’uli make much odds to you— anybody ’iid think you war 
cwa^-liardened.” 

Poor Molly’s tears were dropping fast by this time, and in her 
desperation at the lively movement of the beer-stream towards 
Allele’s legs, she was convertmg her apron into a mop, while 
Mm Poyser, opening the cupboard, turned a blighting eye upon 
her. 

‘*Ah,” she went on, “you’ll do no good wi’ crying an’ making 
more wet to wipe up. It’s all your own wilfulness, as I tell you, 
for there’s nobody no call to break anything if they’ll only go the 
right way to work. But wooden folks had need ha’ wooden 
things t* handle. And -here must I take the brown-aad-white 
jug, as It’s never been used three times this year, and go down i’ 
the cellar myself, and belike catch my death, and be laid" up wi’ 
iniammation ” 

Mrs. Poyser had turned round from the cupboard with the 
brown-and-’white jug In he? hand, when she caught sight ‘of 
something at the other end of the kitchen ; perhaps It was because 
$h« was already trembling and nervous that the apparition had so 
strong an elect on her; perhaps jug-breaking, like other crimes, 
bus a contagious iniuence. However it was, she stared and 
-Iteted like a ghost-seer, and the precious brown-and-wliite jug 
foil to- the ground, parting for ever with its spout and handle. . 

“ Did ' ever anybody see the like ? ” she said, with a suddenly** 
lovmred tone, after a moment’s bewildered glance round the room. 
^*The Jugs are bewitched, / think. It’s them nasty glazed handles ’ 
—they slip o’er the huger like a snail” - , ' 

“Why, thee'*st let thy ownwhip Hy i’ thy face,” said her .husband,; 
who had novr joined in the laugh of the young ones. 

“It’s ail very fee to look; dh and grin,” rejoined Mf»v Poyser'; - 
“but there’s times when the. crockery smms mt 
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your liaiid like a Mrd. Ifc*s like tfie^ glass, sometkias, kl! crack 
as it stands. Wiiat is to be broke u/UI be broke, lor I oever 
cirof>ped a thing i' my life for want o* lioMiag % else I' sliowM 
never ha^ kept the crockery all these ’ears as I bough i; at my own 
wedding. And Hetty, are you mad?' Wbativer do you mean 
by coming down i* that way, and making one think as tliere^s 
a gliost a-walkiiig tli* house ? ** 

A new outbreak of laughter, while Mrs. Poyser was speaking, 
was caused, less by her sudden conversion to a fatalistic view of 
jug^breaking, than by that strange appearance of Hetty, which 
had startled her aunt. The Httie minx had found a black gown 
of her aunt’s, and pinned it close round her neck to look like 
Dinah’s, had made her hair as iat as she could, and had tied on one 
of Dinah’s high-crowned borderless net caps. The thought of- 
Dinah’s pale grave face and mild gray eyes, which the sight of 
- the 'gown and cap brought with it, made it a laughable surj^risi'^'^ 
enough to see them replaced by Hetty’s round rosy cheeks and 
coquettish dark eyes. The boys got of* their chairs and jumped 
round her, clapping their hands, and even Aliqk gave a low ventral 
laugh as he looked up from his beans. Under cover of the noise^ 
Mrs. Poyser went into the back kitchen to send Nancy into the 
cellar with the great pewter measure, which had some chance of 
being free from bewitchment. 

“ Why, Hetty, lass, are ye turned Methodist ? ” said Mr, Poyser, 
with that comfortable slow enjoyment of a laugh which, one only' 
sees in stout people, ** You must pull your face a deal longer before 
you’ll do for one ; mustna she, Adam ? How come you to put them 
things on, eh?” 

**Adam said he liked Dinah’s cap and gown better nor -my 
clothes,” said Hetty, sitting down demurely, **He says folks look • 
better in ugly clothes.” 

**Kay, nay,” said Adam, looking at her admiringly; only 
said they seemed to suit Dinah, But if I’d said you’d look pretty 
in ’em, I should ha’ said nothing but what was true.” 

*^Why, thee thought’st He% war a ghost, didstna?” said Mr. 
Poyser to his wife, who now came back and took her seat again* 
'^*^TheeJoofc’dst as scared as scared.” ; ' ■ 

“It little sinnifies how I looked,” said Mrs, Poyser; “looks 
%l! mend no jugs, nor laughing ndther, as I see.-' Mr. Bede, 
sorry you’ve to wait so long for' your ale, but ' It’s comipg hi -j* ’ 
minute. Make yourself at home w?\'&e’ fiotatoes;- I'lidW' 
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fou like Tommy, I’ll -send you to bed this mkite, If jm 
doa’t gife over Jangbiog* TOiat- is there toJaagh at, I should 
like to kttow? Fd sooner cry nor laugh at the sight that poor 
ihing^s'capj md there’s them as kd be better if they could make 
Iheirseives like her f more ways aor putting oa her cap. It 
little becomes anybody i® this house to make fun o* my sister’s 
child, an’ her just gone ■ away from us, as it went to my heart to 
part wi’ her: an’ I know one thing, as if trouble was to come, 
an* I war to be laid up i* my bed, an* the children was to die— as 
there’s no knowing but what they will—an’ the murrain was to 
come among the cattle again, an* everything went to rack an* 
ruin— I say we might be glad to get,, sight :,o* :Bmah*S': cap/:.^;«^^ 
,wi’ her own face under it, border or no border. ' For she’s' one'' 
■ 0*' them things as looks the brightest' on a rainy day, and loves 
you the best when you’re most i* need on*t” 

Mrs. Poyser, you perceive, was aware that' nothing would 
be so likely to expel the comic m the terrible. Tommy, who 
was of a susceptible disposition, and very fond of his mother,: Md ' ' 
who had, besides, eaten so many ''chernes.:as,;::k have,;;; M 
less under command than usual, was so aSected: .';byVte 
, picture she had made of 'the possible ltore, ::that;vhe 
and the good-natured father, : mdulgent;":td;;;:;ik,; 
those of negigent fanners,.- said 

You’d better take the-thmgs.. off^':agam^;',:my:;la^^^j^^^^^^ 

. aunt to see' ’em.” 

■ Hetty went upstairs again, and the amva!:::of/the -'ale "jm 
' agreeable diversion ; for Adam had to give Ms opinion of the new 
tap, which could not be otherwise than complimentary to Mrs. 
:'Foyser ; ■ and then followed the discussion on , the secrets of- good-:' 
brewing, the folly of stinginess in “hopping,” and the doubtful 
economy of a farmer’s making his own malt. Mrs. Poyser had so 
mmy opportunities of expressing herself with weight on these 
_ HttbjectS, that by the time supper was ended, the ale jug refilled, 

' iiad Mr. Foyser’s pipe alight, she was once more in high good- 
htimouf, and ready, at Adam’s Ibquest, to fetch the broken 
spinning-wheel for his inspection. 

“Ah,” said Adam, looking at it carefully, “here’s a nice bit o’ 
turning wanted. It’s a pretty wheel. I must have It up at the 
turning-shop in the village, and do it there, for IV® no convenience ■ 
iir turning at home. If you’ll send 'it to Mr. Burge’s' shop f 
fee momiag, I’ll get it done for you by Wednesday. IVe been 
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tiinimg- it over In mj miixd/’ lie conHniied* looking at Mr. 
Poyser, ** to make a ’ bit more convenience at borne for nice jobs 
cabinet-making. IVe always done a deal at suck little tilings in 
odd kotirSj and tlieyVe profitable, for there’s more workmansliip 
nor materia! 'iii ’em. I look for me and Seth to get a little 
business for ourselves i’ that way, for I know a man at Rosseter 
as ’nil take as many things as we should make, besides what we 
could get orders for round about” 

Mr. Poyser entered with interest into a project which seemed a 
-step "toward Adam’s becoming a ^‘master-man”; and - Mrs. - 
■ Poyser gave her approbation to the scheme of the movable kitchen 
■cupboard, which was to be capable of containing grocery, pickles, - 
.crockery, and house-linen, in the utmost compactness, without 
confusion. Hetty, once more in her own dress, with her 
neckerchief pushed a little backwards on this warm evening, 
Was. seated picking currants near the window, where Adam 
could see her quite well. And so the time passed pleasantly till 
Adam got up to go. He was pressed to come again soon, but 
not to stay longer, for at this busy time sensible people would 
not mn the risk of being sleepy at five o’clock in the morning. 

“I shall take a step farther,” -said Adam, “and go on to see 
^•Mester Massey, for he wasn’t at church yesterday, Md IVe not-': 
seen him for a week past I’ve never hardly known him to 
miss church before,” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Poyser, “ weVe beared nothing about him, for it’s 
the boys’ lioliodays now, so we can give you no account” 

“But you’ll niver think o’ going there at this hour o* th’ 
night?” said Mrs. Poyser, folding up her knitting. 

■■“Oh, Mester Massey sits up late,” said Adam. “An’ the 
mght-schooi’s not over yet. Some o* the men don’t come till late 
— -theyVe got so far to walk. And Bartle himself ’s never in 
bed till it’s gone eleven.” 

- “ I wouldna have him to live wi* me, then,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
“a-dropping candle-grease about, as you’re like to tumble down 
o’ the lloor the first thing i’ the morning,” 

“ Ay, eleven o’clock’s late—it’s late,” said old Martin. “ I ne’er sot 
’up so i’ life, not to say as it warna a marr’in’, or a christenin’, ' 
or A wake, or ih’ harvest supper. Eleven o’clock’s late.” 

“V.%y, I sit up till after twelve often,” said Adam, laughing, 
«‘but it isn’t t’ eat and drink extry, it*s to work extry. ’'Good*^' 
liight, Mrs. Poyser; good-night, ■ 
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Hetty eoiiM only smiie '^ot shake Imads, for her« were 
dyed aad damp with ciirraat jtiice 5 hat all the rest gave a hearty 
shake to ' the large palm that was held oat to tfeemi and saidj 
**Come again, come again' I” 

**Ay, tliink 0* that, now,” said Mr. Poyser, when Adam was oat 
on . the caaseway. ** Sitting up till past twelve to do extry 
work? Yell not find many men o’ six-and-twenty as ’ull do to 
pat i’ the shafts wF him. If you can catch Adam for a husband, 
Hetty, foull ride F your own spring-cart some day, 111 be your 
' warrant” 

Hetty was mowng across the kitchen with the currants, so 
,her uncle did not see the little toss of the head with which she 
answered- him. To ride m a spring-cart seemed a , very 
miserable lot indeed to her now. 


CHAPTER XXf. 

The ^ighi-school and the Sokoo! master. 

BARTLE Massey’s was one of a few scattered houses on the edge 
of a common, which was divided by the road to Treddlestoh. 
Adam reached it in a quarter of an hour after leaving the Hal! 
Farm ; and when he had his hand on the door-latch, he could see, 
through Ihe curtainless window, that there were eight or nine heads 
bending over the- desks, lighted by thin dips. 

When he entered, a reading lesson was going forward, and 
'Bartle Massey merely nodded, leaving him to take his place where 
he pleased. He had not come for the sake of a lesson to-night, 
and his mind was too full of personal matters, too full of the last 
two hours he had passed in Hetty’s presence, for him to amuse 
himself with a book till school was over; so he sat down in 
a corner, and looked on with an absent mind. It was a sort of 
;-.aeeaa.which Adam -had . beheld . .almost . weekly for,, .years f,,: .he, -knew..,, 
by heart every arabesque hourish in the framed specimen of 
Bartle Massey’s, handwriting which hung over the schoolmaster’s 
fee^d, by way of keeping a lofty ideal before the minds of his pupils ; 
he knew the backs of all the books on the shelf running along the 
whitewashed wall above the pegs for the” slates; he toetir 
exactly how many grains were gone out of the ear of Indian-com 
that hung from one of the rafters; he had long ago exhausted 
the resources of his imaginatk>n:ln'tryiag “to thiiik how flie bujach 
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M leatliery sea«we«i had looked and grown ia its native elenient^; 
^and from ttie place where he satj lie cotsld snake notliing of tlie 
old map of 'England that hung against the opposite wall, for age 
had turned it of a fine yellow brown, something- like that of a 
well-seasoned meersdiauni. The drama that was going on was 
almost as familiar as the scene, nevertheless habit had not made 
him indifferent to it, and even in his present self-absorbed mood, 
Adam felt a momentary stirring of the old fellow-feeling, as he 
looked at the rough men painfully holding pen or pencil with their 
cramped hands, or humbly labouring through their reading lessom 
The reading class now seated on the form in front of the school* 
master^ desk, consisted of the three most backward pupils. 
Adam would have known it, only by seeing Bartie Massey^s face as . 
‘he looked over his spectacles, which he had shifted to the ridge 
of his nose, not requiring them for present purposes. The face 
wore its mildest expression : the grizzled bushy eyebrows had 
'taken their more acute angle of compassionate kindness, and the ■ 
mouth, habitually compressed with a pout of the lower 'lip, was 
relaxed so as to be ready to speak a helpful- word or syllable ' in a 
moment. This gentle expression was the more interesting because 
the schoolmaster’s nose, an irregular aquiline twisted a little on one 
side, had rather a formidable character ; and his brow, moreover, 
had that peculiar tension v/hich always . impresses one as a sign of .a; : 
keen impatient temperament: the blue veins stood out Eke cords 
liaiirler the transparent yellow skin, and this intimidating brow was 
softened by no tendency to baldness, for the gray bristly -hair, 
cut down to about an inch In length, stood round it m as dose 
ranks as ever. 

Nay, Bill, nay,” Bartie was saying, in a kind tone, as he nodded ' 
to Adam, “begin that again, and then perhaps it’il come to you 
what d, r, y, spells. It’s the same lesson you read last week, 
you know.” 

Bill ” was a sturdy fellow, aged four-and twenty, an excellent 
stone-sawyer, who could get as good wages as any man in the 
trade of his years; but he found a reading lesson in words of 
one syllable a harder matter to deal with than the hardest stone 
he had ever had to saw. The letters, he complained, were “,so ' . 

uncommon alike, there was no tellin’ ’em, one from anbther,” I 
sawyer’s business not being concerned; with minute^ dififerenc^ ■ 
such as exist between a, -letter with its, fell turned' -up and a, letter ;■ 
-with Its tail turned down. But Bili had a^rm deteiminadoa -tot ■ - 
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lia would ie»rii to read, founded cEie% on two reasons : first, feat 
^^Toia. EMeIow,. Ms .cousin,, could .read anytMiig “riglit off,*' witefeeir,,, 
it was print or writing:,, and Tom had sent him a letter from twenty 
miles off, saying' how fee was prospering in the world, and had got 
an overlooker's place; secondly, that Sam Phillips, who sawed 
with him, had learned to read when he was turned twenty ; and 
what could he done by a little fellow like Sam Phillips, Bill 
considered, could be done by himself, seeing feat he could pound 
Sam into wet clay if circumstances required it So here he was, 
pointing his big finger towards three words at once, and turning 
Ms head on one side feat he might keep better hold with his eye of 
the ‘One word which was to be discriminated out of the group. The 
amount of knowledge Battle Massey must possess was something ' 
so dim and vast that Bill's imagination recoiled before it : he would 
hardly have ventured to deny that the schoolmaster might have 
something |to do in bringing about the regular return of daylight 
-and the changes in the weather. 

} The man seated next to Bill was of a very different type : fee 
was a Methodist brickmaker, who, after spending thirty years of his 
life in perfect satisfaction wife his ignorance, had lately “got 
religion,” and along with it the desire to read fee Bible. -But; 
with, Mm, too, learning was a heavy business, and on Ms way out 
to-night he had offered as usual a special prayer for help, seeing 
that he had undertaken tMs hard task with a single eye to the., 
nourishment of his soul— that he might have a greater abundance 
of texts and hymns wherewith to banish evil memories and' : the:' 
temptations of old habit; or, in brief language, fee devil. For 
fee brickmaker had been a notorious poacher, and was suspected, 
though there was no good evidence against him, of being the man 
who had shot a neighbouring gamekeeper in the leg. However 
that might be, it is certain that shortly after fee accident referred 
to, which was coincident wife fee arrival of an awakening Methodist 
preacher at Treddleston, a great change had been observed in the 
brickmaker ; and though he was still known in fee neighbourhood 
by his old sobriquet of “ Brimstone,” there was notMng he held in 
so much horror as any further transactions with feat evll-smelEng’ 
element He was a broad-chested fellow with a fervid temperament, 
which helped him better in imbibing religious ■ ideas than In . the 
dry process of acquiring fee mere human knowledge of the alphabet 
Indeed, he had been already a little shaken in Ms resolution" by 
a brother Methodist, who assured . Mm- that fee Tetter ,, was . a 
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mere ofestriictloa to t&e Spliitj and-eacfisressed a fear that Brimstoae 
was too mgtt for .the knowledge tfiat'pulfetlx up* 

The third hegiiiner was a much- more promising pupil* He 
'was a tall but thin and wiry man, neatly as old as Bnoistonej 
with a very pale face, and hands stained a deep blue. He was a 
dyer, who, In the course of dipping homespun woo! and old 
women's petticoats, had got Bred with the ambition to learn a 
great deal more about the strange secrets of colour. He had 
already a high reputation In the district for Ms dyes, and he was 
bent on discovering some method by which he could reduce the 
-expense of crimsons and scarlets. The druggist at Treddiestou'' 
■had given him. a notion that he might save himself a great deal^ 
;.of labour and expense if he could learn to read, and ' so he had 
begun to give his spare hours to the night-school, resolving that 
“Ms little chap” should lose no time in coming to Mr. Massey's 
day-school as soon as he was old enough. 

It was touching to see these three big men, with the marks, 
of their hard labour about them, anxiously bending over the worn 
books, and painfully making out, “The grass is green,” “The 
■sticks are dry,” “Tlie com is ripe”-— a very hard lesson to pass to 
after columns of single words all alike except in the first letter. 

? it-.:} was almost as if three rough animals were making humble -' 
■"effojrts ' to learn how they might become human, - And it touched : 
:'t'lie4enderest fibre in Bartle Massey's nature, for such fuil-grown- 
children as these were the only pupils for whom he had no severe 
epithets, and no impatient tones. He was not gifted with an 
imperturbable temper, and on music-nights it was apparent that 
patience could never be an easy virtue to him ; but this evening, 
as he glances over his spectacles at Bill Downes, the sawyer, 
who is turning Ms head on one side with a desperate sense of 
blankness before the letters d, r, y, Ms eyes shed their mildest 
^}aiid'.tn.ost encouraging light 

After the reading class, two youths, between sixteen and nineteen, 
came up with imaginary bills of parcels, which they had been 
writing out on then slates, and were now required to calculate 
^ off-hand a test which they stood with such imperfect success, 
?liat Bartle Massey, whose eyes had been glaring at them ominously 
Jirough Ills spectacles for some minutes, at length burst out In a 
bitter, high-pitched tone, pausing ^ between every sentence to rap 
the floor with a knobbed stick which rested between Ms legs. 

**Now, you see, you, don't do this a bit better tMp'ypo 
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4ld a fortiiigM. ago; and VU tell foa wliafo tlie reasom, Ym 
want to learn' accouiits; tfeaf’s .well and good. But you ttiink 
ail you need do to team accounts is to €ome_ to me and do "sums 
for aa liour or so* two or three times a week ; and no sooner do you 
get your caps on and turn out of doors again, than you sweep the 
whole thing dean oat of your mind. You go whistling about, and 
take no more care what you’re thinking of than if your heads were 
■ gutters for any rubbish to sv/M through that happened to be in the 
way I and if you get a good notion in ’em, it’s pretty soon washed 
out again. You think knowledge is to be got cheap—you’ll come 
and pay Battle Massey sis&pence a week, and he’ll make you 
/clever at figures without your taking any trouble. But knowledge 
isn’t to.be got with paying sixpence, let me tell you : if you’re to' 
'know figures, you must turn ’em, over in your own heads, and keep 
'"your ‘thoughts fixed on ’em. There’s nothing you xan’t turn into 
a sum, for there’s nothing^but what’s got number in it — even a 
fool. You may say to yourselves, ‘ I’m one fool, and Jack’s another; 
if my fool’s head weighed four pound, and Jack’s three pound three 
ounces and three-quarters, how many pennyweights heavier would 
my head he than Jack’s.?’ A man that had -got Ms heart in 
.learning figures would make sums for himself, and work ’em in his 
^head : when he sat at Ms shoemaking, he’d count his stitches by 
fives, and then put a price on Ms stitches, say half a farthing, 
and then see how much money he could get in an hour ; and then 
ask himself how much money he’d get in a day at that rate-; and 
then how much ten workmen would get working three, or twenty, 
or a hundred years at that rate — and all the while Ms needle 
would be going just as fast as if he left his head empty for the 
, devil to dance in. But the long and the short of it is— -I’ll have 
nobody in my night-schcoi that doesn’t strive to learn what he 
comes to learn, as hard as if he was striving to get out of a dark 
' hole into broad daylight. I’ll send no man away because he’s stupid : 
hf' .Pilly Taft, the idiot, wanted to learn anything, Fd not refuse 
_ to teach Mm. But I’ll not throw away good knowledge on people 
who think toey can get it by the sixpenn’orth, and carry it away 
with ’em as they .would an ounce of snuff. So never come' to me 
again, if you can’t show that you’ve been working with your own 
heads, instead of thinking you can pay for mine to work for" you, , 
That’s the last word I’ve got to say to you.” 

With this final sentence, Bartle Massey gave a sharper rap 
than awr with Ms knobbed stick, “and the discomfited lads got m 
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to go wltih a ' fiiilkl look;' The other pupili had happily only 
■their writing-books to show* m vaxioas stages of progress from 
pot-hooks to roand text ; and mere pea-strokes, however perverse, 
were less exasperating to Bartle than false arithmetic. He was a 
little more severe than nsiiai on Jacob Storey^s Z% of which 
poor Jacob had written a pagefnl, all with -their tops tnrned the 
wrong way,- with a puzzled sense that they were ** 2 iot right, 
somehow.** But he observed in apology, that it was a letter yon 
never wanted hai'diy, and_ he thought it had only been put there 
finish off th* alphabet, like, tlioagh mnpus-and {^) would ha* done as 
'-;ivel!, :.,for- what he .could see.** ■ 

At last the pupils had all talxien their hats and said their Good- 
nights,” and Adam, knowing Ms old master’s habits,, rose and said, 
“Shall I put the candies out, Mr. Massey?** 

. “ Yes, my boy, yes, all but this, which I’ll carry into the house f 
and just lock the outer door, now you’re near it,** said Bartle, getting 
his stick in the fitting angle to help him in descending from his 
stool He was ^ no sooner on the ground than it became obvious - 
why the stick was necessary— the left leg was much shorter than 
, the right. But the schoolmaster was so active vdtli his lameness, ' 
that it was hardly thought of as a misfortune; and if you had 
seen him malce Ms way along tlie schoolroom floor, and up the 
step into Ms kitchen, you would perhaps have understood why the 
naughty boys sometimes felt that his pace might be indefinitely 
quickened, and that he and his stick might overtake them even 
in their swiftest run. 

The moment- he appeared at the kitchen, door with the candle in 
his hand, a faint whimpering began In the chimney corner, - and 
a brown-and-tan-coloured bitch, of that wise-looking breed with-’’' 
.short !e^, and long, body, known., to. an unmechanical generation ■■ 
as turnspits, came creeping along the fipor, wagging her tail, and 
hesitating at every other step, as if her affections^were painfully 
divided between the hamper in the chimney corner and the master, 
whom she could not leave without a greeting. ■ 

Vixen, ■well then, how are the babbies?** said the school-" 
master, making haste - towards the chimney corner, and holding 
the candle over the low hamper, where two extremely blind' 
puppies lifted up their heads towards the light, from a, nest ’or 
fiannel and wool Vixen could not even see her master look -at' 
them without painful excitement ; she got ipto^'die hamper and got 
'■out again the next moment, and behaved'' with; frue feminine foily, ‘ 
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' t!li0iigli lo.okiiig all lilie wfeiie as wise as a dwarf with a toge old- 
'' fasManed head and body on the most abbreviated legs. 

youVe gof a family, I see, Mr. Massey?'* said 
Adam, smiling, as lie came into the kitchen. **Hov/s that? 

I thought it was against the law here.** 

^«Law? What’s the use o* law when a man’s once such a fool 
as to let a woman into Ms house?** said Bartle, turning away from 
the hamper with some bitterness. He always called ¥ixen a 
woman, and seemed to have lost all consciousness that he was 
using a figure of speech. “If Fd known Vixen was a woman, 
Fd never have held the boys from drowning her ; but when Fd 
got her into my hand, I was forced to take to her. And now you 
see what she’s brought me to— the sly, hypocritical wench ’’—Bartle 
spoke these last words in a rasping tone of reproach, and looked 
at Vixen, who poked down her head and turned up her eyes 
towards him with a keen sense of opprobrium— “and contrived to 
be brought to bed on a Sunday at church-time. Fve wished 
again and again Fd been a bloody-minded man, that I could have 
strangled the mother and the brats with one cord,” 

“ Fm glad it was no worse a cause kept you from church,” said 
Adam. “I was afraid yon must be ill for the first time i’ your 
Itfc* And I was particular sony not to ’ have you at church 
yesterday.” 

“Ah, my boy, I know why, I know why,” said Bartle, kindly, 
going up to Adam, and raising his hand up to the shoulder 
that was almost on a level with his own head. “You’ve had a 
rough bit o’ road to get over since I saw you— a rough bit o* road. 
But Vm m hopes there are better times coming for you. I’ve got 
some news to tell you. But I must get my supper first, for 
Fm hungry, Fm hungry. Sit down, sit down.” 

Bartle went into his little pantry, and brought out an excellent 
, home-baked loaf y for it was his one extravagance in these dear 
' times to eat bread once a day instead of oat-cake; and he justified It • 

. by observing, that what a schoolmaster wanted was brains, and 
oat-cake tm .to© much to bone instead of brains. Then came 
a piece of cheese and a quart jug with a crown of foam upon it. 
He placed them all on the round deal-table wMch stood against his 
large arm-chair In the chimney comer, with Vixen’s hamper on one ‘ 
side of it, and a window-shelf with a few books piled up In it on ‘ 
the other. The table was as clean as if Vixen had been" an' 
excellent housewife in a checkered apron ; so was the quarry, .fioar'i ” 
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aad iie oM carved oaken press, table, and cbairs, wMck k tliese 
days would be bongbt at a Mgb price _ In aristocratic boiises, 
tliougb, 'In that period of spMer4egs-and Maid cnpIds, Bartleliad 
got tbem for aa old soag, were as free from dast as tbiags coaid 
•be at the ead of a sammer^s day. ■ 

Now then, my boy, draw ap, draw up. Well not talk about 
business t!!! weVe bad our supper. Ho man can be wise on an 
empty stomach. But,** said Bartle, rising from Ms cbair again, 
must give Vixen ber supper too, confound ■ her I though shell 
: 4 o: •nothing with it but nourish those unnecessary babbies. Thafs' 
the way with these women, theyVe got no head-pieces to nourish,. ; 
and . so their food all runs either to fat or to brats.’*' ; 

^ ■ He brought out-of the pantry a dish of scraps, which Vixen at 
once ixed her eyes on, and jumped out of her hamper to lick up 
with the utmost despatch.' ^ 

had my supper, Mr. Massey,** said ' Adam, ‘*so 111 look on 
while you eat yours. IVe been at the Hall Farm, and they always 
.karo :thetf 'Supper: .betimesj you . know : ■ they: don’t ■ keep::'^;yodr;;!^;'l|^^^ 
hours.” 

**! know little about their hours,** said ;■ Bartle, . diyly^" 

Ms bread and not shrinking from the cnist 

^seldom^ go into, though Fm fond of the boys, and Martin Poyser’skl 

"good fellow. 'There’s too many women In the house; te 

^^hate 'the sound of women’s voices ; . they’re always either 

or a-squeak----alwa 3 rs either a-buzz or a-squeak, 

keeps at the top o’ the talk, Eke a Efe ; and as for the young lassies, 

I’d as soon look at water-grabs— I know what- theyll ' tum to*^- 

stinging gnats, stinging gnats. Here, take some ale, my boy; it’s 

been drawn for you, it’s been drawn for you.” 

«*Nay, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, who took his old friend’s 
wMm more seriously than usual to-night, “don’t be so hard on 
the creatures God has made to be companions for us. A working 
fti.ff.fi ^ud be badly of without a wife to see to th’ house and the 
victual, and make things clean and comfortable.” 

silliest He -a sensible man like you ever 
believed, to say a woman makes a house comfortable. It’s a story 
got up, because tlie women are there, and something must be 
found for ’em to do. I tell you there isn’t a thing under the sun 
that needs to be done at all, but what a man can do better than i 
woman, unless it’s bearing cMdren, and Ihey'do that in a poor 
makeshift way ; it had better ha* been left to the men-rlt ..bad 
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better. M beeii left to tlie aien,;. I .tell jm, a womaa 'iili balse yow ft 
ph-m^Tf week of her life, and- never come to see ttiat-tke kotter 
tk* oveii' tlie shorter the time. ' "1^ tel! yoa, a woman 11 make your 
porridge every day for twenty_ years, and never tMak of measiirkg 
the 'pi'oportioa between the meal and the milk— a little more* or less, 
shell think, doesn’t signify; the porridge wiii be awk’ard now 
and tlica : if It’s wrong, it’s- snmmat in the meal, or it’s sumaiat in 
the milk, or it’s siimmat In the water. Look at me ! I make mj 
own bread, and there’s no difference between one batch and another 
from year’s end* to year's end; but if I’d got any other woman 
besides Viacen in the house, I must pray to the Lord every baking to 
give me patience if the bread turned out heavy. And as for 
cleanliness, my house is cleaner tliaa any otlier house on the 
Common, though the half of ’em swarm with women. Will Baker’s 
lad comes to help me in a morning, and we get as much cleaning 
done In one hour without any fuss, • as a woman ’ud get done ia 
three, and all tlie while be sending buckets o’ water after your ankles, 
,and let the fender and the fire-irons^ stand in the middle o’ the door 
half the day, for you 'to break your shins against ’em. Don’t 
tell me about God having made such creatures to be companions 
for us I I don’t say but 'He might make Eve to be a companion 
to Adam in Paradise— there was no cooking to be spoilt there,' and- 
no other woman to cackle vnBi and make mischief; though you 
see what mischief she did as soon as she’d an opportunity. ' But 
it’s -an impious, unscrlptural opinion to say a woman’s a blessing 
to a man now; you might as well say adders and wasps, and 
hogs and wild beasts, are a blessing, when they’re only the evils 
that belong to this state o’ probation, which it’s lawful for a 
man to keep as clear of as he can in his life, hoping to get quit 
of ’em for ever in another— hoping to get quit of ’em for ever in 
another.” 

Bartle' had become so excited and angry in the course of his 
invective that he had forgotten his supper, and only used the knife 
for the purpose of rapping the table with the haft But towards the 
close, the ra.ps became so sharp and frequent, and Ms voice so" 
quarrelsome, that ¥ixea felt it incumbent on her to jump out of the 
hamper and bark vaguely. ' ■ ' . ' 

Quiet, Vixen!” . snarled Battle, turning round upon- her.^ 
** You’re like the rest o’ .the "women— always putting in Ifour 
word before you know why.” * * ' 

Vixen returned to her hamper 'again In humlliatioii, ,aad her 
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waster eoutiaaed Ms sapper in a silenct wMcli Adam did' not 
clioose to iatermpt; lie knew the old man would be In a better 
hnitioiir when he had had his supper and lighted his pipe. Adam 
was used to hear him talk la this way, but had never learned so 
much of Bar tie's past life' as to know whether his view of married 
comfort was founded on experience. On that point Battle was 
mute; and it was even a secret where he had lived previous to 
the twenty years in which, happily for the peasants and artisans 
of this neighbourhood, he had been settled among them as their 
i-Only schoolmaster. If anything like a question was ventured .on this : 
subject, Battle always replied, ‘*Oh, IVe seen many places—IVe 
I been' a. deal in. the south’— and the LoamsMre men would as soos' 
have thought of asking for a particular town or village in Africa as 
In ** the south,” 

_ **How then, my boy,” said Baiile, at last, when he had poured 
out his second mug of ale and lighted his pipe, **now then, we’ll 
have a little talk. But tell me first, have you heard any particular 
news to-day?” 

** No,” said Adam, **not as I remember,” 

** Ah, they’ll keep it close, they’ll keep it close, ‘ I daresay. But 
I found it out by chance; and it’s news that may concern 
.you, Adam, else Fm a man that don’t know a superhcia! square 
foot from a solid.” 

Here Bartle gave a series of fierce and rapid pufis, looking 
earnestly the while at Adam. Your impatient loquacious man 
has never any notion of keeping his pipe alight , by gentle 
measured puffs; he is always letting it go nearly out, and then 
punishing it for that negligence. At last he said— 

*®Satchell’s got a paralytic stroke. I found it out from the 
lad they sent to Treddleston for the doctor, before seven o’clock 
tills morning. He’s a good way beyond sixty, you know; it’s 
much if he gets over it.” 

' -“Well,” said Adam, **I daresay there ’d be more rejoicing than 
sorrow in the parish at his being laid up. He’s been a selfish, 
tale-bearing, mischievous fellow; but, after ail, there’s nobody he’s 
done so much harm to as to th’ old Squire. Though it’s the 
, Squire himself as is to blame— making a stupid fellow like that 
,a sort o’ man-of-all^work, just to save th* expense of havliig a 
proper steward to look after th* estate.. And he’s lost more pf 
ilknanagemeat o’’ the woods, I’ll b'A‘^bdund, ,than .’ud .p»y -f® two- 
stewards. If he’s laid the .shelf,-; it% to be hoped hell make 
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wa^ for a better man, but I 4ojpL’t see bow If s like to make aof 
‘difference to mef^ : , . ' 

<*But I see it* but I see it,” said Bartle; “and others besides 
me. The Captain’s comkg''of age uow—you know that as well 
as I do—aad ifs to be expected he’ll have a little more voice in 
things. And I kfiow^ and you know too, what ’ud be the Captain’s 
wish about the woods, if there was a fair opportunity for making 
a change. He’s said in plenty of people’s hearing that he’d make 
you manager of the woods to-morrow, if he’d the power. Why, 
Carroll, Mr. Irwiae’s butler, heard him say so to the parson not 
many days ago. Carroll looked in when we were smoking our' 
pipes o’ Saturday night at Casson’s, and he told us about it ; and 
whenever anybody says a good word for you, the parson’s ready 
to back it, that I’ll answer for. It was pretty well talked over, 
I can tell you, at Casson’s, and one and another had their ffing 
at you ; for if donkeys set to work to sing, you’re pretty swe 
W’hat the tune ’ll be.” 

“Why, did they talk it over before Mr, Burge?” said Adam; 
“or wasn’t he there o’ Saturday?” 

- “Oh, he went away before -Carroll came; and Casson— he’s 
always for setting other folks right, you know •— would have it 
Burge was the man to have the management of the woods. * A 
isubstanrial man,’ says he,, * with pretty near sixty years* experience 
o’ timber; it ’ud be all very well for Adam Bede to act under 
him, but It isn’t to be supposed the Squire ’ud appoint a young 
fellow like Adam, when there’s his elders and betters at hand I ’ 
But I said, * That’s a pretty notion o’ yours, Casson. Why, Burge 
is the man to timber; would you put the woods into his 
hands, and let him make his own bargains? I think you don’t 
leave your customers to score their own drink, do you? And 
as for age, what that’s worth depends on the quality o’ the liquor. 
Ifs pretty well known who’s the backbone of Jonathan Burge’s 
business/”. 

“I thank you for your good word, Mr. Massey,” said Adam. 
“ But, for all that, Casson was partly i’ the right for once. There’s 
not much likelihood that the old Squire *ud ever consent f 
employ me : I offended him about two years ago, and he’s never- 
forgiven me.” 

“ Why, how was that ? ¥ou never told me about it,” said Bartle. 

“Oh, it was a bit nonsense. T4 made a frame for, -a 
screen for Miss Lyddy—shefs -allays making something wife-; her 
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worst«d«work, you know-— and she’d given sn@ particular orders 
about this^ screen, and there was as much talking and measuring as 
If we’d been planning a house. • However, it was a nice bit 0 ’ work, 
and I liked- doing It for her. But, you know, those little frlggling 
things take a deal o’ time. I only worked at it in over-hours— 
often late at night— and I had to go to Treddleston over an’ over 
again, about little bits 0 ’ brass nails and such gear | and I turned 
the little knobs and the legs, and carved th’ open work, after a 
pattern, as nice as could be. And I was uncommon pleased with 
It when it was done. And when I took it home, Miss Lyddy 

• -sent for me to bring it into her drawing-room, so as she might t 
■ give me directions' about fastening on the work— very fine needle- :, 

> work, Jacob and Rachel a-kissing one ^ another among the sheep, v 

like a picture— and th’ old Squire was sitting there, for lie mostly 
sits with her. Well, she was mighty pleased with the screen, and 
then she wanted to know what pay she was to give me. I didn’t 
speak at random— you know it’s not my way ; Fd calculated pretty 
'close, though I hadn’t made out a bill, and I said one pound thirteen. 
That was paying for the materials, an’ paying me, but none too 
much, for my work. Th’ old Squire looked up at this, and peered 
in his way at the screen, and said, *One pound thirteen for a 
Lydia,' my dear,- .if you must spend money::; ■ 
on these things, why don’t you get them at Rosseter, instead of 
:;:paying. double price for clumsy work,' here? Such- things, are 'not-: 
work for a carpenter like Adam. Give him a guinea, and no more/ 
Well, Miss Lyddy, I reckon, believed what he told her, md she’s 
not Over-fond o* parting with the money herself— she’s not a bad 
woman at bottom, but she’s been brought up under his thumb ; . 
so she began fidgeting with her purse, and turned as red as 
her ribbon. But I made a bow, and said, *No, thank you, 

• madam; 111 make you a present o* the screen, if you please. 
Fve charged the regular price for my work, and I know it’s 
done well ; and I know, begging his honour’s pardon, that you 
couldn’t get such a screen at Rosseter under two guineas. Fm 
willing to give you my work— it’s been done in my- own time, 
and nobody’s got anything to do -with it -but me; but if Fm 
.paid, I can’t: take a smaller price than, I asked, because thaf’ud 
foe like saying Fd asked more than was just . With your leave, ' 
m^dam, I’ll bid you good-morning.’ I made my bow and went out 
•before she’d time to say any more, for she stood wi^ the purse k* 
her hand, looking almost fooUsk ,1 didn’t- in;^;to' be disrespectful, 
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mi 1 spoke m polite as 1 could,. 1>ufc I can give in to no inan, 
if ke wants to make it out as Fm txjkg -F overreach Mm. And 
ki the evening the footman brought me the one pound thirteen 
wrapped, in paper. But since then IVe seen pretty clear as Us’’ 
old Squire can^t abide me.” 

That’s likely enough, that’s likely enough,” said Battle, medi- 
' tatively. *^Th8 only way to bring him round, would be to show 
fittffl what was for his own interest, and that the Captciixi nmy do 
—that the Captain may do.” 

“Nay, I don’t know,” said Adam; “the Squire’s ’cute enough, 
bat it takes something else besides ’cuteness to make folks see 
what’ll be their interest in the long run. It takes some conscience 
and belief in right and wrong, I see that pretty clear. You’d ■ 
hardly ever bring round th’ old Squire to believe he’d gain as 
much in a straightfor’ard way as by tricks and turns. And, 
besides, I’ve not much mind to work under him : I don’t ¥/ant_ to 
quarrel with any gentleman, more particulariy an old gentleman 
turned eighty, and I know we couMn’t agree long. If the Captak' 
was master o’ the estate, it ’ud be different : he’s got a conscience, 
and a will to do right, .and Fd sooner work for him nor for any 
man living.” 

“Well, well, liiy boy, 'if -good luck knocks at your ’door, don’t 
you put your head out at window and tell it to be gone about its 
bumess, that’s all You must learn to deal with odd and even 
•' in life, as well as in figures. I tell you now, as I told you ten ^ 
years ago, when you pommelled young Milre Holdsworth for 
wanting to pass a bad shilling before you knsv/ whether he was 
In jest or earnest— you’re over-hasty and proud, and apt to set 
your teeth against folks that don’t square to your notions. It’s 
no harm for me to be a bit fiery and stiff-backed : Fm an old 
schoolmaster, and .shall never want to get on to a higher perch. 

^ But where’s the use of all the. time Fve spent in teaching you 
writing and mapping and mensuration, if you’re 'not to get fo^’ard 
'in the world, and show folks there’s some advantage in havfog a 
’ head on your shoulders, instead of a turnip? Do* you mean to^go 
on turning 'up your nose at every opportunity, because it’s got' a 
bit of a smell about it that nobody finds out but yourself? It’s 
as foolish as that notion o’ yours that a wife is to make a working: 
man comfortable. Stuff and mmm^ I— stuff and nonsense I -Leave 
that to fools that never got 'beyond .a sum In siinple addition. 
Simple addition Moiigh I Add nm fool -to another fool, and la six 
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yeftfs*' tifkis idx! fook isoro— tlieyVe all of the ®aiHe deaoaikiatlonj 
Mg and tittle’s notliing to da with the sum I’’ 

' During this ratlier heated exliortaEon. to coolness and discretion 
the pipe had gone out, and Bartle gaire the climax to Ms speech 
'by lighting a match furiously against the hob, after which he puffed 
with ierce resolution, fixing Ms eye still on Adam, who was trying 
act to laugh. 

** There’s a good deal o’ sense in what you say, Mr. Bdassey,” 
Adam began, as soon as he felt quite serious, ‘*as there always 
is. But youl! give in that it’s no business 0’ mine to be building 
on chances that may never happen. -What Fve got to do is to 
work as well as I can with the tools and materials Fve got in my 
hands. If a good chance comes to me, FI! think o’ what youVe 
been saying; but till then, Fve got nothing to do but to trust to 
my own hands and my own head-piece., Fm turning* over a little 
plan for Seth and me to go into the cabinet-making a bit by 
ourselves, and win a extra pound or two -in that way. But it’s 
getting late now— it’ll be pretty near eleven before Fm at home, 
and mother may happen to lie awake ; she’s more fidgety nor usual 
now. So Fit bid you good-night” 

. ^^V/ell, well, well go to the gate with you— it’s a fine night,” 
said Bartle, taking up his stick. ¥ixen was at once on her legs, 
and without' further words the three walked-out into the atarlight, : 
': ;by the side of Bartle’s potato-beds, to the little gate. 

Come to the music o’ Friday night, if you can, my boy,” said the 
Md man, as he closed the gate after Adam, and leaned against it 

ay,” said Adam, striding along towards the streak of pale 
road. He was the only object moving on the wide common. The 
two gray donkeys, just visible iir front of the gorse ‘bushes, stood 
as still as limestone Images— as still as the gray-thatched roof of 
the 'mud cottage a little farther on. Bartle kept Ms eye on the 
moving figure till it passed into the darkness ; while Vixen, in a 
state of divided affection, had twice run back to the house to 
bestow a parenthetic lick on her puppies. 

**Ay, ay,” muttered the schoolmaster, as Adam disappeared; 

there you go, stalking along— stalking along; but you wouldn’t 
' have been what you are if you hadn’t had a bit of old lame Bartle 
inside you. The strongest calf must have -something to suck -at, 
‘There’s plenty of -these big, lambering’.feliows/ud nevek tiave 
_ known their A B C, if it hadn’t been for ':Bai*tie Massey. : Well, 
well, Vixen, you foolish wench, what 'is %wfcat;k'it? • l.must^go 
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Ib, must I?' Ah Wi never to liave a will o* my own any 
caore* And tii^'^pEps, what do you thkk Tm to do with ’em* 
when tfeey*re twice as big* as you ?— for Fm pretty sure the fattier 
was that hulkiag bu!!4errier of Will Baker’s— -wasift he now, eh* 
you sly hiiz*y?” (Here ¥ixea tucked her tail between her legs, 
md ran forward into the house. Subjects are sometimes broached 
which a well-bred female will ignore.) 

**Bul where’s the use of talking to a woman with babbies?’’ 
costiimed Bartle; “she’s got no conscience— no conscience— it’s all 
nm to 



CHAPTER XKIL 
Bomg to the Birthday Femt 

The tHrtietli of July was come, and it was oae of those half-dozen 
warm days which sometimes occur in the middle of a rainy En^Hsti 
summer. No rain had fallen for the last three or four days, and 
the weather was perfect for that time of the year: 'there was 
less dust than usual on the darh-green hedgerows, and on the 
wild camomile that starred the roadside, yet the grass was iiy 
enough for the little children to roll on It, and there was m cloud 
hut-a long dash of light, downy dpple, high, high up In the fax-' 
of blue shp Perfect weather for an dut-door July merrymaking, ' 
yet surely not the best time of year to be born in. Nature seems 
to make a hot pause just then— all the loveliest lowers me gone ; 
’the sweet time of early growth and vague hopes is past ; ,aii4 yet 
the 'time- of lianrest and ingathering is not come, and we tremble 
at the possible storms that may ruin the precious fruit In the 
moment of its ripeness. The woods are all one dark monotonous 
green ; the waggon-loads of hay no longer creep along the lanes, 

' scattering their sweet-smelling fragments on the blackberry 
branches j the pastures are often a Ettie'- tanned, yet the cop has. 
not got Its last splendour of red and gold ; the lambs and calves 
have lost ai traces of their innocent fd^y prettiness, and, haW' 
become stupid young sheep and cows. But it is a time of leisure 
on the farm — ^that pause between hay and corn harvest, and so 
the farmers and labourers in Hayslope and Broxton thought the 
"'Captain "did well to come of age just then, when' they could' give' 
their undivided minds to the favour of the great cask of ale which 
had been brewed the autumn after ‘*the heir” was born, and 
was to be tapped on Ms twenty-first birthday. The air had been 
merry with the ringing of church-bells very early this morning, ant 
everyone had made haste to get through the needful work 'before 
twelve, when It would be fcne to' think -of getting ready to 
the Chase. ^ 

. The mid-day sun was streaming- .Into bednchawber^ 
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fear head as sfee looked at lierself.iii tfee old speckled glass. Still# 
tliat uwas tfee oafy glass sfee liad la wMcIi sfee could see tier aeck 
Md arms# for fee small feaagiag glass she fead fetched out of fee 
aext room— fee room feat ' had feeea Dinah's— would show her 
aotliing below her litfe chin, and that beautiful bit of neck 
where the rouadaess of her cheek melted into another roundness 
shadowed by dark delicate curls. And to-day she thought more 
than usual about her neck and arms | for at the dance this evening 
she was not to wear any neckerchief, and she had been busy 
yesterday with her spotted pink-and-white frock, that she might 
make fee sleeves either long or short at will. She was dressed now 
just as she was to be in fee evening, with a tucker made of 
_**rea!'' lace, which her aunt had lent her for. this unparalleled' 
occasion, but with no ornaments besides ; she had even taken 
out her small round earrings which she wore every day. But 
there was something more to be done, apparently, before she 
put on her neckerchief and lon^ sleeves, which she was to wear 
in fee day-time, for now she unlocked tfee drawer feat held her 
private treasures. It is more than a month since we saw her 
unlock feat drawer before, and now it holds new treasures,' 
io much^ more precious than fee old ones feat these are' thrulk 
■Into the corner* Hetty would not care to put the large coloured 
glass earrings into her ears now j for see I she has got a beautiful 
.pak ©t gold and pearls and garnet, lying snugly in a pretty little 
box lined with white satin. Oh, the delight of taldng out that little 
:,hoX:,and., looking at, the earrings! Do not reason about', it, my 
philosopliical reader, and say feat Hetty, being very pretty, must 
have known feat it did not signify whether she had on any 
©tnaments or not ; and that, moreover, to look at earrings which 
’ fihe could not possibly wear out of her bedroom could hardly be a 
^^saHsfactioiii fee essence of vanity being a reference to the impressions 
'produced on ofeers; you will never understand women^s natures 
if you are so excessively rational. Try rather to divest yourself 
of al your rational prejudices, as much as if you were stuifiug 
fee psychology of a canary bird, and only watch fee motemeats of 
feis pretty round creature as she turns her head on one side with 
an imconscious smile at fee earrings nestled in fee little box. Ah,, 
you think, it is for the sake of fee person who has given them' to 
her, and her thoughts are gone back now. to fee moment when 
they were put into her hands*. ,Ho| 'else why ^ should h%y© 
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cared to !ia¥e earrlags rat!ier thaa aoytliiiig else? and I know that 
she had lofiged for earrltigs ^ from among all the ©rnameots she 
COttId imagine. 

Little, little earsF* Artter had said»" pretending to pinch them 
one evening, as Hetty sat heside him on the grass without her 
hat ®*I wish I had some pretty earringsT^ she said in a 
moment, aiiiiost before she knew what she was saying— the wish lay 
so close to her lips, it wouM flutter past them at the slightest breath. 
And the next day— it was only last week— Arthur had ridden over 
to Rosseter on purpose to buy them. That little wish, so nmvely 
littered, seemed to him the prettiest bit of childishness— h”e had 
never heard anything like It before ; and he had wrapped the box 
up In a great many covers, that he might see Hetty unwrapping 
it with growing curiosity, till at last her eyes Sashed back their 
new delight into his. 

'Mo, she was not thinking most of the giver when she smiled 
at the earrings, for now she is taking them out of the box, not 
to press diem to her lips, but to fasten them in her ears— only for 
one moment, to see how pretty they look, as she peeps at them in 
tlie glass against the walk with flrst one position of the head 
and' then another, like a listening bird. It' is impossible to be 
wise on tlie- subject of earrings as one looks at her; what shottld-; 
those delicate pearls’ and crystals be made Cor, if not for such 
ears? One cannot even And fault with the tiny round hole which 
they leave when they are taken out; perhaps water-^nixios, and 
such lovely things without souls, have these little round holes in 
their ears by nature, ready to hang jewels in. -- And Hetty must be 
one of them : ' it is too painful to think that she is a woman, vrith 
a woman's destiny before her— a _ woman spinning in ydung 
Ignorance a light web of folly and vain hopes which may 'one day 
'dose round her and press upon her, a rancorous,' poisoned garment, 
changing aP at once her fluttering, trivial butterfly sensations 
into a life of deep tiunian anguish. 

But she cannot keep in the earrings long, else she may make 
her uncle and aunt wait She puts them quickly into the box 
again, .and shuts them up. Some day she wdl be able to wear^ 
any . earrings she likes, and already she lives in an invisible 
world of brilliant costumes, shimmering gause, soft satin, :.aAd 
velvet, such as the lady's-maid at the Chase has.showu lit 
■Miss Lydia's" wardrobe: she '"ieels the bracelets ’'on mtm^ 

and treads on a soft carpet in .front of a tali^ nflrrbr. ■ 'hap 
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one ^ tMii^ la the drawer wMch she can veatare to wear to-day, 
because she caa hang it on the chain of dark-browa berries which 
she has been ased to wear on grand days, with a 'tiny fiat scent- 
botie at the end of it tucked inside her frock ; and she mmt pisl; 
on her brown berries — ^her neck would look so unfinished without 
It Hetty was not quite as fond of the locket as of the earrings, 
though it was a handsome large locket, witli enamelled flowers at 
the back and a beautifni gold border round tlie glass, which 
showed a Bglit brown, slightly-waving lock, forming a background 
for two little dark rings. She must keep it under her clothes, 
and no one would see it. But Hetty had another passion, only a 
Ettle less strong than her love of finery, and that other passion 
made her like to wear the locket even hidden in her bosom. 
She would always have worn it, If she had dared to encounter 
her aunfs questions about a ribbon round her neck. So now she 
slipped it nn along her chain of dark-brown berries, and snapped 
the chain round her neck, it was not a very long chain, only 
allowing the locket to hang a little way below the edge of her 
frock. And now she had nothing to do but to put on her long 
sleeves, her new white gauae neckerchief, and her 'straw hat, 
trimmed with white to-day instead of the pink, which had 

That hat made the drop 


become rather faded under the July sun. 

.of bitterness in Hetty’s cup to-day, for it was not quite new— 
everybody would see that it was a little tanned against the white 
ribbon— and Mary Burge, she felt sure, would have a new hat or 
bonnet on. She looked for consolation at her fine white cotton 
stockings ; they really were very nice indeed, and she had given 
almost all her spare money for them. Hetty’s dream of the future 
could not make her insensible to triumph in the present: to 
be sure, Captain Donnithorne loved her so, that he would never 
cwC' about looking at other people, but then those other people 
didn’t know how he loved her, and she was not satisfied to 
appear ^bby and "insignificant in their eyes even for a short 
^ace. 

The, whole ' party was assembled in the house-place when 
'Hetty went- downfall of course in their Sunday clothes; and the 
beBs had been ringing so this morning In honour of the Captain’s 
twenty-hrst birth^&y, and the work had all been got' done- so 
early, that Marty and Tommy were not quite easy in their minds 
until their mother had assured them that going to church was not 
.part of the day’s festivities. Mr. Poyser had once suggested that 
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III®, house should be shut up, and left; to take cart of itself; 

for,” said he^ there’s sio danger of _ anybody’s breaking in--* 
iverybody II be at the Chase, thieires ’aii’ ail. If we lock th* house 
up, all the men’ can go ; It’s a day' they wonna see twice f theiir 
IxYes.” But Mrs. Poyser answered with great decision s i aiver 
left th’ house to take care of itself since I was a missis, and I 
niver will. There’s been ill-looking tramps enoo’ about the place 
this last week, to carry off wery ham an* iyery spoon we ’a got ; 
and they all collogue together, tliem tramps, as it’s a mercy they 
hanna come and pisoned the dogs and murdered us all m cur beds 
afore we knowed, some Friday night when we *n got the money 
"in: the house to pay the men. And it*s like enough the tramps: 
:;know where we’re going as well as we do oursens.; for if old' 
Harry wants any work done, you may be sure he’ll find the: 
Niueans.” . 

** Monsease about murdering us in our beds,** said Mr. Poyser ; 
**r?e got a gun i' ©ur room, harnia I ? and thee.’st got ears as *ud 
find it out if a mouse was gnawing the bacon, Howiver, if thee 
wouldstna be easy, Alick can stay at home i’ the. fore«parfc o’ the 
day, and Tim can come back tow’rds five o’clock, and let Alick 
Mye::Ms' turn. - They- may let Growler loose if anybody offers to ■ 
do mischief, and there’s Ailck’s dog, too, ready enough to set 
his tooth in a tramp if Alick giyes Mm a wink.** 

Mrs, Poyser accepted this compromise, but thought it advisable 
■to'-bar and. bolt to the^ 'U^ and now, -at the ■ last moment- 
before starting, Nancy, the dairymaid, was dosing the shutters of 
the house-place, although that window, lying under the immediate 
observation of Alick and the dogs, might have been suppo»ed"the' 
least likely to be selected for a burglarious attempt 
The covered cart, without springs, was standing ready to carry 
the whole family except the men-servants s Mr. Poyser and the 
grandfather sat on the seat in front, and within there was room for 
all fee women and children ; the fuller fee cart the better, because 
then fee Jolting would not hurt so much, and Nancy’s broad person 
and tMck arms were an excellent cushion to be pitched on. But 
Mr. Poyser drove at no snore than a walking pace, that there 
might be as little risk of jolting as possible on this warm dayr 
and there was time to exchange greetings and remarks wife fee 
foot-passengers who were going the same way, _ specking fee patli^, 
between the green meadows and the golden cornfields with bits 
td movable bright colour— a' scarlet wMstcoat tp_ match fee popf>i«_ 



»od4«4’ A little too mcklf-smong tie mm^ or a 4ark-Mw 
iiecIcercMei^ witl eails fiauBtiag across a IraiMiew white smock* 
&Qck. iJI Broxton atid all Haysiope were to he at the' Cliase^ 
and snake merry there in honour of heir’'; and the old men 
and women, who had never been so far down this side . of the hill 
for the last twenty years, were being brought from Broxton and 
Eayslope in one of the farmer's waggons, at Mr, Irwine’s 
snggestioB. The church-bells had struck up again iiow-»-a last 
tune, before the ringers came down the hill to have their share 
of the fesHval ; and before the bells had finished, other music was 
heard approaching, so that even old Brown, the sober horse that 
was drawing Mr, Poyser’s cart, began to prick up his ears. It 
%ss the band of the Benefit Club, which had mustered in al its 
glory j that is to say, in bright-blue scarfs and blue favours, and 
carrying its banner with the motto, ** Let brotherly love continue,** ^ 
encircling a picture of a stone-pit 

The carts, of course, were -not to enter the Chase. Eveiyoue 
must get down at the lodges, and the vehicles must be sent 
back. 

**Why, the Chase is like a fair a’ready,** said Mrs, Foyser, as 
idle got down from the cart, and saw the groups scattered under 
the great oaks, and the boys _ninning about in the hot sunshine to 
survey the tell poles surmounted by the fiuttering garments that 
were to be the prize of the successful climbers. “I should 
ha* thought there wasna so many people i* the two parishes. 
Massy on us I how hot it is out o* the shade! Come here, 
Totty, else your little face *u!l be burnt to a scratchin* I They 
might ha* cooked the dinners i* that open space, an* saved the 
fires. I shall go to Mrs. Best's room an' sit down.** 

“Stop a bit, stop a bit,'* said Mr. Poyser. “There's th* waggin’ 
wi* the old folks in ’tj iti! be such a sight as wonna come O’er 
agaitti to ' see ’em get down an* walk along all together. You 
_ remember some on ’em i* their prime, eh, father ? ** 

“Ay, ay,** said old 'Martin, walking slowly under the shade of 
the lodge porch, ,from which he could see the aged party descend. 

- I remember Jacob Taft walking 'fifty mile after the Scotch raybels, > 
“ yrhen. they turned back from Stoniton.** 

Heielt himself quite a youngster, with a long life before Mm, 
he saw the Hayslope patriarch, old Feyther Taft, descend Aom 
the waggon and walk toward# him, in hi# brow® nightcap, and 
leaning on his two sticks. . ^ / . r. • • • 
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^^Well., Ttlt/' Aoiited old Maiia, at ttie iitmo&t slf^tefe 

of Ills ' ’^olce-^for' though he knew the old mm was stone deafj 
he could aot omit the proprietj of a greeting-—** youh-e hearty yit# 

_ Yoa can esjoy yoarsea to-day, for all yonke ninety an® better-®* 

' ** Yoiir sarvanti mesters, yonr sanraat,” said Fejiher Taft in « 
treble tone, perceifing that he was in company. 

The aged groap, under care of sons or daughters, themselTea 
worn and gray, passed on along the leastewinding" carriage-road 
towards the house, where a special taMe was prepared for them ; 
while the Poyser party wisely struck across the grass under the 
shade of the great trees, but not out of view of the house-front, 
with its sloping lawn and 0ower-beds, or of the pretty striped 
marquee at the edge of the lawn, standing at right angled with 
two larger marquees on each side of the open green space where 
the games were to he played. The house woiiid have been 
nothing but a plain square mansion of Queen Arme*s time, but 
for the remnant of an old abbey to which it was united at one end, 
in much the same way as one may sometimes see a new farm- 
house rising high and prim at the end of older and lower 
,farm-oSces. The line old remnant stood a little backward and 
' under the shadow of tall beeches, but the sun was now on the - 
taller and more advanced front, the blinds were all down, and 
the house seemed asleep in the hot mid-day : it made Hetty quite 
sad to look at it ; Arthur must be somewhere in the back rooms, 

. with the grand company, where he could not possibly know that 
she was come, and she should not see him for a long, long while- 
hot till after dinner, when they said he was to come up and *make 
a speech. 

But Hetty was wrong in part of her conjecture. Ho grand 
'company was come, except the Irwines, for whom ihe carriage 
had been seat early, and Arthur was at that moment not in a 
back room, but walking with the Rector into the broad stone 
cloisters of the old abbey, where the long tables were laid for all 
the cottage tenants and the farm-servants. A very handsome 
young Briton he looked to-day, in high spirits and a bright-blue 
frock-coat, the highest mode— his arm no longer in a sling. So 
opett4ookiiig and candid, too ; but candid people have their secrets, 
and secrets leave no Maes in young faces. 

“Upon my word,®* he said, as they entered the cool cloisters, 
think the cottagers ’have the best of ii;-.’ these cloisters make^’ 
a delightful dining-room m a hot day. That .ww edpital advice 
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of yoBfii IrwiBe* alsotii 'tlie' dmner«— to let ttiom fee «s ^titrly and 
oomfortafele as possible, md only for, the tenants : especially as I 
Imd only a limited sum after a!l| for my grandfatfeer 

talked of a mrte bkf^che, lie conMn’t make up his mind to 'trust 
me, when it came to the point** 

** Never mind, you®ll give more pleasure in tills quiet way/* said 
Mr* Ixwme, this sort of thing people are constantly con- 

founding liberality with riot and disorder. It sounds very grand 
to say that so many sheep and oxen were roasted whole, and 
everybody ate who liked to come ; but in the end it generally 
happens that no one has had an enjoyable meal. If the people 
get a good dinner and a moderate quantity of ale In - the middle 
of the day, they’ll be able to enjoy the games as the day cools. 
Yon can’t hinder some of them from getting too much towards 
evening, but drunkenness and darkness go better together than 
drunkenness and daylight/* 

**Weil, I hope there won’t be much of it. IVe kept the 
Treddleston people away, by having a feast for them in the town % 
and IVe got Casson and Adam Bede, and some other good 
fellows, to look to the giving out of ale in the bootlis, and to 
take care things don’t go too far. Come, let us go up above now, 
and see the dinner-tables for the large tenants.” 

' They went up the stone staircase leading simply to the long 
gallery above the cloisters, a gallery where ail the dusty worthless 
old pictures had been banished for the last three generations— 
mouldy portraits 'of Queen Elizabeth and her ladies, General 
Monk with his eye knocked out, Daniel very much in the dark 
among the lions, and Julius Cassar on horseback, with a high nose 
and laurel crown, holding his Commentaries in his hand. 

^^What a capital thing it is that they saved this piece ©f the 
old abbey/* said Arthur. “ If Pm ever master here, I shall do up 
the gallery in first-rate style I ' weVe got no room in the house a 
third as large as this. That second table is for the farmers’ wives 
'and children: Mrs. Best said it would be more comfortable for the 
molhets and children to be by themselves. I was determined 
to have the children, and make a regular family thing of It I shall 
be **the old Squire” to those little lads and lasses some day, and 
they’ll tell their children what a much finer young fellow I was 
than my own son. There’s a table for the women and chiidren 
below a« well But you wifi see them all— you wil come up with 
«ie after dinner, I ' 
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■ to fea sttre,” said Mr. Irwim **!■ wotilda’t iai»s genii' 
aaideri speech to tlie teaaiitry/^ 

AM there will M soaietMag else yoal! like to hear/* said Artlmr. 

Let Hs go Into the library, and 111 tell yon all about it while my 
graadfather is in the drawing-room with the ladies. Something 
that will surprise he conlimiedi aS' they sat down* **My 

grandfather has come round after all.*' 

^ * Wliat, about Adam ? ** 

*®Yes; I should have ridden over to tell you about it, only I 
was so busy. You know I told you I had quite given up arguing 
the matter with him — I thought it was hopeless; but yesterday 
morning he asked me to come in here to him before I went out, 
and astonished me by saying that he had decided on all the new 
arrangements he should make in consequence of old Satchel! being 
obliged to lay by work, and that he intended to employ Adam ia 
superintending the woods at a salary of a gmnm a week, and the 
use of a pony to be kept here. I believe 'the secret of It is, he 
saw from the first it would be a profitable plan, but he had some 
particular dislike of Adam to get over—and besides, the fact that 
I propose a thing is generally a reason witli him for rejeetkg it 
There's the most curious contradiction ht my| grandfather; I kaoW' 
he means to leave me all tlie money he has saved, and he is 
likely enough to have cut off poor aunt Lydia, who has been a, 
slave to him all her life, with only five hundred a year,, for Ihe 
sake of giving me all the more; and yet I sometimes tliink he 
positively hates me because Fm Ms heir. I believe If I were to 
break my neck, he would feel it the greatest misfortune that 
could beMI him, and yet it seems a pleasure to him to make my 
life a series of petty annoyances.’* - 

**Ah, my boy, it is not only woman’s love that Is ivip^wt ipm^ 
as old AEschylus calls it There’s plenty of ‘unloving love* in the 
world of a masculine kind But tell me about Adam. Has he 
accepted the post? I don’t see that it can be much more profitable 
than Ms present work, though, to be sur^ it will leave Mm a 
good deal of time on Ms own hands.” 

“Well, I felt some doubt about it when I spoke to Mm, and he 
, seemed to hesitate at first His objection was, that he thought fee 
‘ should not be able to satisfy my grandfather. But I begged him 
as' a personal favour to me not to let- any reason prevent fei« 
from, accepting the place, if he really liked the ^^ploymeak' 
would not be giving up anything, tot was more 'profitable to him* 
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mi M k’ ^kmli like It of all tliinpi it wo'nM 

great <step forward foir Ilia in tesiaess, and It wowld 0 ml>!e Mm 
to. do wimt fcie^ bad Img wiahed- to do— to give up workiag for 
Burge. He says be shall have plenty of time to siiperintead 'a 
ittle business of Ms own, which be and Setb will carry on, and will 
perhaps be able to enlarge by degrees. So be bas agreed at last, 
mi I have arranged that be shall dine with the large tenants 
t0‘4ayi and I mean to announce the appointment to them, and ask 
them to drink Adames liealth. It’s a little drama iVe got iip in 
bononr of my friend Adam. He’s a fine fellow, and I like tbe 
opportunity of letting people know that I think so.*^ 

’ , *JA drama in which Mend Arthur piques himself on having a 
'pretty part to play,*’ said Mr. Irwine, smiling. But when he 
saw Arthur colour, he went on relentiugly, My part, you know, 
is always that of the old fogy who sees nothing to admire In 
, the young folks. I don’t like to admit that I’m proud of my pupi 
when he does graceful things. But I must play the amiable old 
gentleman for once, and second your toast in honour of Adam. 
Has your grandfather yielded on the other point, too, and agreed 
to have a respectable man as steward ? ” 

**Oh, no,’* said Arthur, rising from Ms chair with an air of 
' fapadence, and walking along the room with his hands in his 
pockets^ “ He’s got some project or other about letting the Chase 
:: Fam, and bargaMnglor a s of milk and butter for the house. 
But I ask no questions about it— it makes me too angry. I -believe 
he means to do all the business himself, and have nothing in the 
shape of a steward. It’s amazing what energy he has, though.” 

Well, we’il go to die ladies now,” said Mr. Irwine, rising too. 

I want to tell my. mother what a splendid throne jouVe prepared 
for her under the marquee.” 

, ** Yes, and we must be going to luncheon too,” said Arthur. 

' It must be two o’clock, for there is the gong beginning to sound for 
. theienants’ dinners.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Dwner-time, 

When Adam heard that he was to. dine upstairs with the large 
tenants, he felt rather uncomfortable at the idea of being ■ exMf^d 
in tMs way above Ms mother and Seth, mdio were to dine tbe 
tioisters below; But Mr. Mills.- 'the butler, assured him that- 
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Ikptftim DdMliiorne fiad fiveii paftxciilatf oMtrs about ife, aad wouiil 
be ¥ery aagry if Adam v/as not tfeere. - 
Adam ixodded^ and went up to Seth, who was staading' a few* 
yards off. Seth, lad,” he said, the Captain has seat to say Fna 
to diae upstairs—he wishes in particular, Mr. Mills says, so i 
suppose" it *ud be hehaFiag ii! for me not to go. But I doa^t like 
sitting up above thee and mother, as if I was better than i»y own 
flesh and blood. Thee not take it unkind, I hope ? ” 

‘*Nay, nay, lad,” said Setli, *Hhy honour’s our honour; and. If 
thee gett’st respect, thee ’st won it by thy own deserts. The further 
I see thee above me, the better, so long as thee feefst like a 
brother to me. It’s because o’ thy being appointed over the woods, 
and it’s nothing but what’s right. That’s a place o’ trust, and 
thee ’t above a common workman now.” 

“Ay,” said Adam, “but nobody knows a word about it- yet I 
haven’t given notice to Mr. Burge about leaving him, and I don’t ^ • _ 
like to tell anybody else about it before he knows, for he’ll be a good ■ 
bit hurt, I doubt People ’ull be wondering to see me there, and ‘ 
they’ll like enough be guessing the reason, and asking questions, 

' for there’s been so much talk up and down about my having the 
plsipe, this last three weeks.” 

** Well, thee canst say thee wast ordered to come without being 
told the reason. That’s the truth. And mother ’ull be flne and 
joyful about it Let’s go and tell her,” 

Adam was not the only guest invited to come upstairs on other 
grounds than the amount he contributed to the rent-roll. There . 
were other people in the two parishes 'Who derived dignity from 
their, functions rather than from their pocket, and of these. Bartle ^ 
Massey was one. His lame walk was rather slower than usual 
' pa this warm day, so Adam .lingered behind when the bell rang 
for dinner, that he might walk up with his old friend ; for he was 
" a little too shy to join the Poyser party on this public occasion. 

Opportunities of getting to Hetty’s side would be sure to turn up 
. in the course of the day, and Adam contented himself with that, 
for he disliked any risk of being “joked ” about Hetty ; the Mg, 
outspoken, fearless man was very shy and diffident as to his ' ; ‘ 
lovemaking. 

“Well, Mester Massey,” said Adam, as Bartle came up, 
going -to dine upstairs with you .to-day: .the Captaln^S 
orders,” ' ' ^ ''*‘- 

’ “ Ah i ” said Bartle, pausing, with oife tod" m .his back: ** Th« ' ■ 



“Wliy, yes/* sdid Adam; “FE tell you w&at I know* Ibecaiise 
I kdkve jou casi keep a still toague ia your kead if you like ; aud I 
kope youll aot let drop a word till it*s commoa talk^ for I tc 
particular reasons against its being known.** 

** Trust to me, my boy, trust to me, IVe got no wife to worm 
it out of me, and then run out and cackle it in everybody*s hearing. 
If you trust a man, let him be a bachelor — let him be a bachelor.** 
**WelI, then, it was so far settled yesterday, that Fm to take the, 
management o* the woods. The Captain sent for me, t* oSer it to 
me, when I was seeing to the -poles and things here, and Fve 
agreed to *t But if anybody asks any questions upstairs, just you 
take no notice, and turn the talk to something else, and FE be 
obliged to you. Now, let us go on, for we*re pretty nigh the last, 
I think.** 

know what to do, ne¥er fear/* said Bartle, mo¥ing on. 
**The news unE be good sauce to my dinner. Ay, ay, my boy, 
you*li get on. Fil back you for an eye at measuring, and^a head- 
plece.for dgures, against any man in this county; and you*¥Aad 
good teaching— you*¥e had good teaching*** 

When they got upstairs, the question which Arthur had left 
unsettled, as to who was to be president, and who vice, was fetEI 
under discussion, so that Adam*s entrance passed without remark, 
**lt stands to sense,” Mr. Casson was saying, *‘as old Mr, 
Poyser, as is th* oldest man i* the room, should sit at top o* the 
table* I wasn*t butler fifteen years without learning the rights and 
vvthe wrongs about dinners.’* . 

**Hay, nay/* said old Martin, ^*rngi*en up to my son; Fm no 
tenant now s l®t my son take my place. The ould folks ha* had 
their turn; they mun make way for the young uns.** 

should ha* thought the biggest tenant had the best right, 
there 'nor th* oldest,** said Luke Britton, who was not fond of the 
'critical Mr. Poyser; ** there’s Mester Holdswortli has more land 
nor anybody else on th* estate,” * 

**We!l/* said Mr, Poyser, “suppose we say the man wi* the 
foulest land shaE sit at topf ^en whoever gets ''the honour, 
there *11 be no envying on him.** ’ ' . > 

“Eh, here’s Mester Massey,*'*' said Mr. Craig, who, bang a 
neutral m the dispute, had no interest but in conciliation; '“the 
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ic&0o!ia«istef eiigfit to be able to tell fm wliafs ligbi Wiio*® 
to sit at top o' tbe table, Mr. Massey?” 

^^Wliy, tlie broadest ttian,” said Battle j *^atid tliaa lie woa't 
take ttp otber folks’ room; iwd the next broadest mast sit at 
bottom/* 

Tills happy mode of settling the dispute produced mtich 
laugtlier — a smaller joke would ha¥e sufSced for that Mr. 
Cassoa, tiowcTer, did not fee! it compatible with his dignity 
and superior knowledge to join in the kngh, until It turned out 
that he was ixed on as the second broadest mao. Martin 
xBofser the younger,, as the broadest, waste be president, -'and : 
Mr, Casson, as next broadest, was to be vice. 

Adam, being, of course, at- 'the; 
bottom of the table, fell under the immediate observation of 
Mr. Casson, who, too much occupied with the question of precedence, 
had not hitherto noticed his entrance. Mr. Casson, we have seen, 
considered Adam ^‘rather lifted up and peppery-like he 
thought the gentry made more fuss about this young carpenter 
than was necessary ; they made ^ no fuss about Mr. Casson, 
although he had been an excellent butler for 'fifteen year®. 

«<'Wel!, Mr, Bede, you're one o* Hiem as mounts hup'ards 
apace,” he said, when Adam sat down. You’ve never dined 
here before, as I remember,” 

No, ' Mr.' Casson^ said Adam, in his strong voice, that could' 
be heard along the table; ‘TVe never dined here before, but 
I come by Captain Donnithorne’s wish, and I hope it*s not 
disagreeable to anybody here/* 

'**NAf, nay,” said several voices at once, *‘we*re glad 
yeVe come. Who's got anything to say again* it?” 

** An* ye’ll sing us * Over the hills and far away,* after dinner, 
woima ye?** said Mr. Chowne. "That's a song Vm un- 
common fond on/* 

"Peeh!” said Mr. Craig; "lt*s not to be named beside o* the 
Scotch tunes. IVe never cared about singing myself; Fve had 
something better to do. A man that*s got the names and the 
natur o* plants in *s head isna likely to keep a hollow place f 
hold tunes in. But a second cousin o* mine, a drovier, was 
a rare hand at remembering the Scotch tunes. He’d got nothing 
els® to thmk on.” 

"The Scotch tunes if said Bartle Massey, coatemptaoufly ; IVe 
heard enough o* the Scotch tunes to _lsst me while. I live# 
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Tlie/fe it fiif tiotlikg: 'Isiit I0 MgUm tibe felrda to 

say*' tlie Eafllsli feirds, for the Scotch Mr<Is m&j sing Scotch 
for ' what I know. Give ike lads a bagpipes Instead of a rattle^ 
and rii answer for it the com *ii be safe/^ 

«YeS| there's folk as Hsid a pleasure in nndemliying what 
they know but little about,** said Mr. Craig. 

^*Wliy, the Scotch tunes are just like a scolding, nagging 
woman/* Baxtie went on, without deigning to notice Mr. Craig's 
remark. ** They go on with the same thing over and over again, 
and never come to a reasonable end. Anybody *ud think the 
, Scotch tunes had always been asking a question of somebody as 
deaf as old Taft, and had never got an answer yet’* 

’ Adam minded the less about sitting by Mr. Casson, because 
this position enabled him to see Hetty, who was not far off him 
at the next table. Hetty, however, had not even noticed his 
presence yet, for she was giving angry attention to Totty, who 
Insisted on drawing up her feet on to the bench in antique fashion, 
and thereby threatened to make dusty marks on Hetty’s pink«and^ 
white frock. No sooner were -the Httle fat legs pushed down than 
up they came again, for Totfy’s eyes were too busy in staring at 
the large dishes to see where the plum-pudding v/as, for her -to 
/etsdn any consciousness of her legs. Hetty got quite out of 
patience, and at last, with a frown and pout, and gathering tears, 
idle said— 

■ **Oh dear, aunt, I wish you’d speak to Totty, she keeps putting 
her legs up so, and messing my frock.” 

** What’s the matter with the child? She can niver please you,” 
said the mother. *^Let her come by the side o’ me, then ; / can 
put iip^ wi’ her.” 

Adam was looking at Hetty, and saw the frown and pout, and 
the dark eye® seeming to grow larger with pettish half-gatliered 
ifears* Quiet Mary Burge, who sat near enough to see that Hetty 
' was cross, and that Adam’s 'eyes were dxed on her, thought that 
' m sensible -a man as Adam must be rejecting on the small value 
of beauty *ia a woman whose . temper was bad. Mary was a 
■ good girl, not given to indulge in evil feelings, but she said to 
herself, that, since Hetty had 11 bad temper, 'it was better Adam 
should know it Aad.lt was quite _tme, that If Hetty, had been 
plain she would have looked very ugly and uaamiable at -that 
moiuent, and no one’s moral' judgment- upfn her would have been 
in iht least- beguiled. But raaKy 'there was souaethlng quite 
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iaA®r''fetttoe»s it looked so mmh more like iaaooeat fintfftii 
tliaa. ill-liiimoiir i and t!ie severe Adam Mt m movement of 
disapprobs-tiott » ke only ielt a sort of Emused-'pity, as If lie had 
seen a kitten set^ng up its backs or a EtEe bird with its feathers 
ruffled. ' He could not gather what was veacing herj bat it was 
impossible to him to feel otherwise than that she was the pretiest 
thing In the world, and that if he could have his way, noting 
slioiild ever vex her any more. And presently, when Totty was 
gone, she caught Ms eye, and her face broke into one of its brightest 
smiles, as she nodded to him. It was a bit of fflrtatioii; she 
knew Mary Burge was looking* at them. But the smile was like 
:;wiiie.to Adam,' 
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take, it ixpom me to speak to no inasi*s^ farming liist my own— tfiis . 
Ill say, »s we*re all o’ one mind about our young Squire. WeVe 
pretty niglt all' on.-, us known you wken you war a little iia, an’' 
weVe nivef known anytMng on you but wbat was good an* honour- 
able. You speak fair an* y* act fair, an’ we’re joyful when we 
look forrard to your being our landlord, for we blieve you mean 
to do right by everybody, an* *u!i make no man’s bread bitter to 
him if you can help it That’s what I mean, an’ that’s what we all 
mean ; an’ when a man’s said what he means, he’d better stop, for 
th’ ale ’uli be none the better for stannin*. An’ I’ll not say how we 
like th* ale yit, for we warna goin* to taste it till we’d drank 
your hlalth in it; but the dinner was good, an* if there’s any 
body hasna enjoyed it, it must be the fault of Ms own inside. 

An* for the Rector’s company, it’s well known as that’s welcome ' 
t* all. the parish wherever he may be; an’ I hope, an’ we all hope, 
as he’ll live to see us old folks, an* wer children grown to men an’ 
women, an* your honour a familj man. I’ve no more to say as' 
concerns the present time, an* so we’il drink our young Squire’s - 
health— three times three.” 

Hereupon a glorious shouting, a rapping, a jingling, a clattering, 
and a shouting, with plentiful da capo, pleasanter than a strain • 

• of iublimest music in the ears that receive such a tribute for the 
iSrsfc time* Arthur had felt a twinge of conscience during Mr. Poyser’a 
speech, but it was too feeble to .nullify the pleasure he felt in being 
, 'praised. Did he not deserve what was said of him, on the 
whole? If there was something In Ms conduct that Poyser 
wouldn’t have liked If he had known it, why, no man’s conduct 
will bear too close an inspection j and Pojser was not likely to 
know it; and, after all, what had he done? Gone a little too far •_ 
perhaps m Mrtatio^ but another man in Ms place would have 
acted much worse; and no harm would come— no harm 
come, for the next time he was alone with Hetty, he would explain ' ’ 
to her that she must not think seriously of him or of what "had 
.passed, it was necessary to Arthuv, you perceive, to be satisfied . 
with ,MmseIf : uncomfortable thoughts must be got rid of by good 
intentions for the future, which can be formed so, rapidly, that ‘ 
he had time to be uncomfortable and to become easy agalh 
before Mr. Poyser’® slow speech was finished, and when it 
was time for Mm to speak he, was quite light-hearted. > 

'**1 thank you all, my good friends and neighbours,” Arthur sail, 
the good opimon of 'me,, and the Mad towards m& 



which Mr* Poyser Ims heea easpresaiog oa yoiir behalf anil oa Ms 
own, and It will always be my 'heartiest wish to deserve them* 
In the course of things we may expect that, if I live, I shall 
one day or other be your landlord j Indeed it is on the ground of 
that expectation that my grandfather has wished me to celebrate 
this day and to come among yon now j and I look forward to this 
position, not merely as one of power and pleasure for myself, but 
as a means of beiiefithig my neighbours* It hardly becomes so 
young a man as I am, to talk much about farming to you, who 
are most of you so much older, and are men of experience; 
still, I have interested myself a good deal in such matters, and 
learned as much about them as my opportunities have allowed; 
and when the course of events shall place the estate in my hands*': 
it will be my first desire to afford my tenants all the encouragement ■ 
landlord can give them,- -in improving their land, and trying::: 
to bring about a better practice of husbandry. It will be my 
■wish: -to: be looked on by all my deserving tenants as their best 
friend, and nothing would make me so happy as to be able to 
:respect every man on- the estate, and 'to be respected by him In 
-return. my place, at - present to enter 'into "particulars 

';l';:bnly; me@t y me by telling you that my 

-ovra hopes coiTespond to them*— that what you expect from me 
to 'fulfil; and I am quite of Mr. Poyser’s opinion, 

' that :: wh a man" has said what he means, he had : better : stop. : - 
'But riie: p feel in. having .my own health dnmk by you 

woo!d :, not be perfect H-we did not- drink the health of my grand- 
father, who has filled the place of both parents to me. X will 
say no more, until you have joined me in drinking his health on 
a day when he has wished me to appear among you as the future 
representative of his name and family.” 

Perhaps there was no one present except Mr. Irwine who 
thoroughly understood and approved Arthur’s graceful mode of pro- 
.'posiag his grandfather’s , health. The farmers thought- the young - 
Squire knew well enough that they hated the old Squire, and 
Mrs. Pojser said, *‘he’d better not ha* stirred a kettle o* sour 
broth.” The bucolic mind does not readily apprehend the refine- 
ments of good taste. But the toast could not be rejected, and 
when it had been drank, Arthur said — 

** I thank you, both for my grandfather and myself ; and now 
there is one more thing I wish to tell you, that you may share 
toy pleasure about It, as I' hope and believe you will 1 l&ink 
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llieire can te m .mm faere 'who- liaS' sol _a fe$|iect, attd some ol 
yoiij I am siires. ti.ave'a Tery lilgis regard, for my Mead, Mam' 
'Bede. ' It Is well known to everyone 'in this neigliboarkood that 
tkere is no man whose word can be more 'depended on than liis j 
Idiat whatever he undertakes to do, he does, well, and is as carefel 
for the interests of those who employ him as for his own. Fm 
proud to say that I was very fond of Adam when ' I was a tittle ' 
boy, and I have never lost my old feeling for him — I think that 
shows that I know a good fellow when I find him. It has long 
been my wish that he should have the management of the woods 
o» the estate, which happen to be very valuable ; not only because 
^ I think so highly of his character, but because he has the knowledge 
and the skill which it him for the place. And I am happy to tell 
/you that it is my grandfather^s wish too,* and it is now settled that 
Adam 'shall manage the woods— a change which I am sure will be 
very much for the advantage of the estate 5 and I hope yon wih by 
and by join me in drinking his health, and in wishing him all the ; 
prosperity in life that he deserves. But there is a still older friend : 
of mine than Adam Bede present, and I need not tell you that it Is;' 
Mr. Irwine. Fm sure you will agree with me that we must drink ';' 
no other person’s health until we have drank his. I know you have;; 
m reason to love him, but no one of his parishioners has so much 
smson as L Come, charge your glasses, and let us drink to our!; 
excellent Rector— three times three I ” 

.This toast was^ dninlx with all the enthusiasm that was;; 
wanting to the last, and it certainly was the most picturesque 'I 
tnomeat in the scene when Mr. Irwine got up to speak, and all !' 
the faces in fee room were turned towards him. The superior; 
■refinement of his face was much more striking than that of,' 
: ‘Arthur’s when seen in comparison wife the people round feeiii. 

‘ . Arthur’s was a much commoner British face, and fee splendour of ' 
his 'new4asMoned clothes was more akin to the young farmier’s 
‘ ■ in costume than Mr. Irwine’s powder, and the well-brushed , 

but well-worn black, wMch seemed to be his chosen suit for great 
^ Occaslotts’j for he had fee mysterious secret of never wesurlng a; 

' new-looking coat . 

*‘TMs is not fee first time, by a great many,” he said, 

I have had to thank mj parishioners for giving me tokens of their 
good-will, but neighbourly kindness is among those things feat 
are the more precious the older they -get Indeed, our pleasant . 
meeting to-day is a proof that when what is* good comes of age , 
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md is likely to lire, -tlsere Is reason ’ for ’rejdd%,. and felie rektloa 
between us as dergyinan aad parishioners caixie of age two years 
agOj for it is three-and-tweaty years since 1 -tet-came among you* 
and I see some tall^ fine-looking young men here, as well as some 
bloomiag young womens timt were far from looldng as p!easaa% 
at me when I cliiistsaed them, as I am happy to see them looking 
now. But Vm sure jou will not wonder when I say, that among 
aii thos'e young men, the one in whom I have the strongest interest 
is my friend Mr. Arthur Donnithorne, for whom you have Just 
expressed your regard, I had the pleasure of being his tutor for 
several years, and have naturally had opportunities of knowing him 
intimately which cannot have occurred to anyone else who is 
present j and I have some pride as well as pleasure in assuring 
you that I share yciir high hopes concerning him, and your con- 
fidence in his possession of those qualities which will make him 
.an excellent landlord when the time shall come for him to take 
that important position among you. We feel alike on most matters 
m which a man who is getting towards fifty can fee! in common 
with a young man of one-and-twentj’', and he has just been 
expressing a feeling which I share very heartily, and I would 
not willingly omit the opportunity of saying so. That feeling is ' 
Ms value and respect for Adam Bede. People in a high station 
are of course more thought of and talked about, axid have their 
virtues more praised, than those whose lives are passed in humble 
everyday work; but every sensible man knows how necessary 
that humble everydr.y work is, and how ' important it is to us 
that it should be done well. And I agree with my friend 
‘ Mr. Arthiur Donnithorne in feeling that when a man whose duty, 
lies in that sort of work shows a character which would . 

Mm an example in any station, Ms merit should be acknowledged. - 
He is one 0! those to whom honour is due, and his friends should 
delight to honcur him. I know Adam Bede well— I know what 
he is as a workman, and what he has been as a son and brother— 
and I am saying the simplest truth when I say that X respect him 
as much as I respect any man living. But I am not speaking to 
you about a stranger ; some of you are Ms intimate friends, and X 
believe there Is not one here who does not know enough of Mm 'to 
join heartily in drinking his health/* ■ , 

As. Mr. Irwine paused, Arthur Jumped up, and filling Ms glass#" 
said, *‘A bumper to Adam Bede,\and may he live' to have Ions'" 
as faithful and clever as himself I** ' 
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No hearef, not even Bartle Massey, was so delighted wito this 
toast as Mr. Poyser: “tough work” as his first 
he would have started up to make another if he had not known 
the extreme irregularity of such a course. As it was, ^ “ 
outlet for his feeling in drinking his ale unusually fast, and setting 
down his glass with a swing of his arm and a determined rap. 
lonathan Burge and a few others felt less comfortable on the 
occasion, they tried their best to look contented, and so the toast 
was drank with a good-will apparently unanimous. 

Adam was rather paler than usual when he got up to thank his 
Mends. He was a good deal moved by this pubUc tnbute— very 
naturally, for he was in the presence of all his liWe world, a?id 
it was uniting to do him honour. But he felt no shyness about 
speaking, not being troubled with snmll vanily or lack of words ; 
he looked neither awkward nor embarrassed, hut stood in his usual 
.firm upright attitude, with bis head thrown a little backward and 
his hands perfectly stiU, in that rough dignity which is peculiar to 
intell^ent, honest, well-built workmen, who are never wondermg 
what is thdr busmess in the world. 

** rm qiiite taken hy surprise,” he said. I didn’t expect mjtmng 
' 0* this sort, for it’s a ^ood deal more than my wages. But IVe the 
more reason to be grateful to you, Captain, and to you, Mr. Irwlne, 
and to ail my Mends here, whoVe drunk my health wished me 
well It ’ud be nonsense for me to be saying, I don’t at all desenre 
th’ opinion you have of me ; that ’ud be poor thanks to you, to say 
that youVe known me all these years, and yet haven’t sense enough 
to ind out a great deal o’ the truth about me. You think, if I 
undertake to do a bit o’ work, Fli do it well, be my pay big or IMe 
.-•and that’s true, i’d be ashamed to stand before you here if it 
wasna true. But it seems to me, that’s a man’s plain duty, mad 
nothing to be conceited about, and it’s pretty clear to -me^as I’ve 
never done more than my duty j for let us do what we will, it’s only 
making o* the sperrit and the powers that ha’ been given to 
'US* And so this kindness o’ yours, I’m sure, is no debt you owe 
' me, but a free gift, and as such I accept it and am thankful And 
as to this new employment I’ve taken in hand, I’ll only say that 
took it at Captain Donnithorne’s desire, and that I’ll try to fulil hi® 
expectations. Fd wish" for no better lot than to work undef'hto,' 
and to know that while I was , g:etting my own bread I was taking 
care of his int’rests. For I believe he’s one o* those gentlemeii as 
wishes to do the right thing, and to leave the world^ a bit better 
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tliaii lie 'fouad it* wMcli if s my belief ewry man may do, wbetliet 
fee's gentle or sim.ple, whether 'fee sets a good bit o' work going aad 
finds the money, or whether lie does the work with his own hands. 
There’s no occasion for me to say anymore about what I feel 
towards him : I hope to sfeow it tferoogfe the rest o’ my life i» my 
jttctioas,” 

There were various opinloas about Adam’s speech; some. of the 
*womea whispered that he didn’t show himself thankful enough, 
and seemed to speak as proud as could be ; but most of the men 
were of opinion' that nobody could speak more straightforward, 
v:. and . that Adam -was as fine a chap as need to be. While,, such-.. 

■ vobiervatioiis were being buzzed about, miagied with wonderings as ., 

■ tO" what the old Squire meant to do for a bailiff, and whether he was , ^ ^ 
going to have a steward, the two gentlemen had risen, and were 
walking round to the table where the wives and children sat. 
There was none of the strong ale here, of course, but wine and 
dessert — sparkling gooseljerry for the young ones, and some good 
sherry for the mothers. Mrs. Poyser was at the head of this tab!®! 
and Totty was now seated in her lap, bending her small nose deep 
down into a wine-glass in search of the nuts floating there. 

«‘How do you do, Mrs. Poyser?” said Arthur. ** Weren’t you 
pleased to hear your husband make such a good speech to-day?” 

** Oh, sir, the men are mostly so tongue-tied— you’re forced partly 
to guess what they mean, as you do wi’ the dumb creaturs.” 

** What I you think you could have made it better for him ? ” said 
Mr. Irwine, laughing. 

<*We!i, air, when I want to say anything, I can mostly find 
words to say it in, thank God. Not as I’m a-finding'faut wi’ my 
husband, for if he’s a man o’ few words, what he says he’ll 

■ stand to.” 

“I’m sure I never saw a prettier party than this,” Arthur said, 
looking round at th® apple-cheeked children. “My aunt and the 
Miss Irwiaes will come up and see you presently. They were 
afraid of the noise of the toasts, but it would be a shame for them 
not to see you at table.” 

He walked on, speaking to the mothers and patting the children, ^ 
•white Mr. Irwine satisfied himself with standing still, and nodding, 

■ at a' distance, that no one’s attention might be disturbed from the ^ 
young squire, the hero of the day. Arthur did not venture to stop 
near Hetty, hut merely bowed to her as he passed along the opposite ' 
side. The foolish child felt her heart-swelling with discontent i for 





wliftt wamaa ww «¥er satl$ie4' with ‘appaieEt a<sg:kctj even whm 
'slie knows It to be tlie mask -of toe? '^etty thougM this was 
going ' to he the most miserable day she had had for a long while ; 
a moment ‘ of chill daylight and reality came across her dream ; 
Artimr* who had seemed so near to. her only a few hours befores , 
was separated from her, as tlie hero of a great procession is 
^separated from a small outsider ia the crowd. 


The Games, 

ITSE great dance was not to begin until eight o^clock ; but for 
any lads and lasses who liked to dance on the shady grass, before 
then, there was music always at hand ; for was not the band of the 
’ Benefit Club capable of playing excellent jigs, reels, and hornpipes ? 
Ai|i besides this, there was a grand band hired from Rosseter, who, , 
.with their wonderful wind-instruments and pufied-out cheeks, were 
themselves a delightful show to the small boys and girls. To say' 
nothing of Joshua Rana’s fiddle/- which, by an act of generous 
.forethought, he had provided himself with, in case anyone should 
I, be of sufekntly pure taste to prefer dancing to a solo on tliat 
instrument* 

^ Meantime, when the sun had moved ofiT the great open space in 
front of the house, the games began. There were of course well- 
soaped poles to be climbed by the boys and youths, races to be ran 
by the old women, races to be run in sacks, heavy weights to be 
lifted by the strong men, and a long list of challenges to such 
ambitious attempts as tliat of walking as many yards as possible 
on one leg— feats in which It was generally remarked that Wiry 
Ben, being *‘the lissom’st, springest fellow f the country,” was 
sum to 'be pre-eminent To crown all, there was to be a donkey- 
race-«that sublimest of all races, conducted on the grand socialistic 
idea of everybody encouraging everybody else’s donkey, and 'the 
. sornest donkey winning. 

’And ^ soon after four o’clock, splendid old Mrs, Irwine, in her^ 
damask satin and jewels and black lace, was led out by Arthur, ' 
followed by the whole family. parly, to her raised seat under, the 
striped marquee, where she was-'to give out the prizes- to' the 
victors. Staid, formal Miss Ly.dla had requested to 'resign that 
queenly office to the royal old lady, -‘mid Arthur was pleased’ with 
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tills- of giatifyiag Ms godmotlier^s taste for stateliness. 

Old Mr*. Boimitliome, the delicately-ekaa, faeiy-sceiitedi withered 
old mail® ted out Miss Irwiae* with Ms Mr of pixsctilloiiSj acid 
poEteaess-; Mr. Gawake broaght Miss Lydia, 'looking neutral and 
, stiff in aa elegant peacIi-blossoM silk ; and Mr. Irwine came last 
with Ms pale sister Aime. No other friend of the family, besides 
Mr. Gawaine, was isYited to-day ; there was to be a grand dianer 
for the neigiibouring gentry on the morrow, but to-day all the forces 
were required for the entertainment of the tenants. 

There was a sunk fence in front of the marquee, diFiding, the 
lawn from the park, but a temporary bridge had been made for ' 
■ the passage of the victors, and the groups of people standing, or 
seated here and there on benches, stretched on each side of the 
open space from the white marquees up to the sunk fence. 

“ Upon my word, it's a pretty sight,** said the old lady, in her deep 
. TOice, when she was seated, and looked round on the bright scene 
with its dark-green background ; ** and it*s the last f^te-day I*m 
likely to see, unless you make haste and get married, Arthur. But 
take care you get a charming bride, else I would rather die without 
seeing her.** 

** You’re so terribly fastidious, godmother,*’ said Arthur, **l*m 
afraid I should never satisfy you with my choice.” 

**Well, I won’t forgive you if she’s not handsome. I can’t be 
put off with amiability, which is always the escuse people are 
, making for the existence of plain people. And she must not be 
silly 5 that will never do, because you’ll want managing, and a 
silly woman can’t manage you* Who is that tall young man, 
Dauphin, with the mild face? There, standing witiiout his hat, and 
-taking such care of that-ta!I old woman by the side of him—his 
mother, of course. I like to see that.” 

**¥/hat, don’t you know him, mother?” said Mr. Irwine. *^That 
is Seth Bede, Adam’s brother—a Methodist, but a very good 
fellow. Poor Seth has looked rather down-hearted of late; I 
thought it was because of his father’s dying in that sad way; 
but Joshua Rann tells me he wanted to marry that sweet little 

- Methodist' preacher who was here about a month ago, and I 

suppose she refused him.” 

**Ah, I remember hearing about her: but there 'are no end of 
people here tlmt I don’t know, for., they’re grown up and altered- 
SO s»ce I used to go about” , . ' . ' ' 

«« What excellent sight you have I”, said did Mr. Doamthornei 
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' wm hoMlag a doaMe glass up to Ms eyes* *^to see tfce expreasioa 
of tlnat yoaag aiaif s’ face so far o^# His face is aotfeiag but a pale 
' bittited spot to me.' But I fancy I Imve tbe adwtage of you whm 
we come to look close., I can read sma!! print without spectacles.*^ 

**ik!ij mj dear sir, you begaa with being very uear-slglitedj and 
those near-sighted eyes always wear the best I want very strong 
spectacles to read with, but then I think my eyes get better and- 
^ better for things at a distance. I suppose if I could live another 
fifty years, I should be hlkid to everything that wasMt out of other 
people’s sight, like a man who stands in a well, and sees nothing 
but the stars,” 

*‘See,” said Arthur, **the old women are ready to set out on their 
- race now; WMch do you bet on, Gawaine ? ” 

, The long-legged one, unless they’re going to have several 
heats, and then the little wiry one may win.” 

There are the Poysers, mother, not far of on the right hand,” 
said Miss Irwine. ‘<Mrs. Foyser is looking at you. Do take 
notice of her.” 

‘*To be sure I wi!!,” said the old lady, giving a gracious bow 
to Mrs. Poyser. ** A woman who sends me such excellent cream- 
cheese is not to be neglected. Bless me I what a fat child that Is 
she is holding on her kneel But who is that pretty girl with 
dark eyes?” 

<*That is Hetty Sorrel,” said Miss Lydia Donnithorne, Martin 
Poyser’s niece— a very likely young person, and well-looking too. 
My maid has taught her fine needlework, and she has mended 
some lace of mine very respectably indeed— very respectably.” 

**Why, she has lived with the Poysers six or seven years, 
must have seen her,” said Miss Irwine. ■ 

No, IVe never seen her, child ; at least not as she Is now,” 
said Mrs. Irwine, continuing -to look at Hetty. ** Well-looking, 
indeed I She’s a perfect beauty! I’ve never seen anything m 
pretty since my young days. What a pity such beauty as that 
should be thrown away among the farmers, when it’s wanted so 
terribly, among the good families without fortune I I daresay, now, 
she’ll many a man who would have thought her just as pretty If. 
she had had round eyes and red hair.” 

Arthur dare not turn his eyes towards Hetty while Mrs. Irwine 
was speaking of her. He feigned not to hear, and to be occupied 
with something on the opposite' side. But he saw her pMnly, 
enough without looking; saw her m heightened beauty, because 
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to praised-r-for otto mea’s opMoa, ym kaow* 

was like a native climate to Artto’s feelings : it was the air on 
wMeli they thrived the best, and grew strong. Yes! she tt/aa 
eaongli ' to turn anj man^s head : any man in Ills place would have 
done and felt the same. . And to give to up after all, as lie was 
determined to do, would be an act that he sho’^d always look back 
upon with pride. 

•'^No, mother/^ said Mr. Irwine, replying to her last words: **I 
can^t agree with you there. The common people are not quite so 
stupid as you imagine. The commonest man, who has his ounce 
of sense and feeling, is conscious of the difference between a lovely, 
..delicate woman and a coarse one. Even a dog feels a difference ' IH:- 
: their presence. The man may be no better able than the dog to: ' 
explain the influence the more reflned beauty has. on Mm, . but' he 
feels it®’’ 

“ Bless me, Dauphin, what does an old bachelor like you know 
oabout.it'?” 

*’^Oh, that Is one of the matters in which old bachelors are wiser 
than married men, because they have time for more general 
contemplation. Your fine critic of women must never shackle his 
judgment by. calling,, on® woman Ms own. But, as an example 
©f what I was saying, that pretty Methodist preacher I mentioned 
just now, told me that she had preached to the roughest 
. and: had never been treated with anything but the utmost;, respect’, 
and kindness by them. The reason is— though she doesn’t know 
It— that there’s so much tenderness, refinement, and purity about 
her. Such a woman as that brings with her *airs from heaven’ 
that the coarsest fellow is not insensible to.” 

** Here’s a delicate bit of* womanhood, or girlhood, coming, to 
receive a priae, I suppose,” said Mr. Gawaine. **She must 
be one of the racers in the' sacks, who had set off before we 
■;came.” ■■:■■■■■ ■ 

The **bit of womanhood” was our old acquaintance Bessy 
"Granage, otherwise Chad’s Bess, whose large red cheeks -andv: 
Mowsy person had undergone an exaggeration of colour, which, 
if she had happened to be a heavenly body, would have made her 
sublime. Bessy, I am sorry to say, had taken to her earrings’ 
again since Dinah’s departure, and was otherwise decked out In 
such, small finery as she could muster. .Anyone who could. 

• have looked into poor Bessy’s heart would have . seen a strikMg 
reseisbiance between her little .hopes and anxietiet, and Hetty’i. 
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Tlie a#iititiigft, perliaps,'w0ti!4"’to^ on Bess/a «Me k tlie 
matter, of feelio& But tte, see, they were so wy difeeiit 
outside I You would have been kcined to box Bessy's ears, aad 
yon wo!i!d have longed to Mss Hetty* 

Bessy Imd beea tempted to ran the ardaons race, partly from 
mere hoidenlsh gaiety, partly because of the prize. Someone had 
said, there were to be cloaks and other nice clothes for prizes, 
and she approached the marquee, fanning herself with her 
handkerchief, but with exultation sparkling in her round eyes. 

^‘Here is the prize for the first sack-race,” said ‘Miss Lydia, 
taking a large parcel from the table where the prizes were laid, 
and giring it to Mrs. Irwine before Bessy came up ; “an excellent 
grogram gown and a piece of fiannel.” 

■ ** You, didn’t think the winner was to be so young, I suppose^ 
aunt?” said Arthur* “Couldn’t you find something else for this 

, ^1, and save that grim-Iooklng gown for one of the older 
women ? ** 

“I have bought nothing but what Is useful and substantial,” said 
Miss . Lydia, adjusting her own lace j “ I should not think of 
encouraging a love of finery in young women of that class. I 
have a scarlet cloak, but that is for the old woman who wins.” 

This, speech of Miss Lydia’s produced rather a- mocking 
' eiapresslon in Mrs. Irwlne’s face as she looked at Arthur, while 

■ Bessy came up and dropped a series of curtsies. 

“This is Bessy Cranage, mother,” said Mr. Irwine, kindly, 

■ “Chad Cranage’s daughter./ You remember Chad Cranage, 
the blacksmith?” 

' “Yes, to be sure,” said Mrs. Irwine. “Well, Bessy, here is 
your prize-— excellent warm things for winter. I’m sure you have 
had hard work to win them this warm day.” 

Bessy’s lip fell, as she saw the ugly, heavy gown—which felt so 
. 'foot and disagreeable, too, on this July day, and was such a great^ 

, ugly thing to carry. She dropped her curtsies again, without 
looMng up, and with a growing tremuiousness about the corner# 

■ pf -her mouth, and then turned- away. 

**--Poor;girl,” said Arthur; “I think she’s disappointed. I wish 
It -had been something more to her taste.” 

“She’s a bold-looking young person,” observed Miss Lydia* 
“Not at all one I should like to encourage.” 

Arthur silently 'resolved that he would make Bessie a present 
©f money before the day was over, that ®he might buy 
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SftjaetMag mort’ her stilnd ; but sM, 'Uot awar® of the-'^eoiisolatioa 
in store for her* turiied out of the'-'bisea space, where she was 
visible Iroia the marquee, and throwing down the odious kmdie 
under a tree, began to cry — very much tittered at the while ' by 
the; small boys. In this situation she was descried by her 
discreet matronly cousin, who lost no tii'ue in coaiiiig upi 
having just given the baby into her husband’s charge, • 

“Wlmfs the matter wF ye?” said Bess the matron, taking 
up the bundle and examining it, ‘‘Ye sweltered yonrseii, I 
reckon, ’ running that fool’s race. An* here, they *n gi*en you 
lots o’ good grogram an* dannel, as should ha’ been gi’en by good 
>; rights to them as had the sense to keep away from' such " fool*' 
ery. Ye might spare me a bit o’ this grogram to make clothes 
lor^ the 'lad— ye war ne’er . ill-natur’d, -Bess ; I ne’er said that ' on 


“Ye may take it all, for what I care,” said Bess the maiden, 
with a pettish movement, beginning to wipe away her tears and 
recover herself. 

“Weil, I could do wFt, if so be ye want to get rid on %** said 
the disinterested cousin, walking quickly away with the bundle, lest 
Chad’s Bess should change her mind. 

But that bonny-cheeked lass was blest with an elasticity of 
spirits that secured her from any rankling grief; and by the 
time the grand climax of the donkey race came on, her dis- 
appointment was entirely lost in the delightful excitement of 
attempting to stimulate the last donkey by hisses, while the boys 
applied the argument of sticks. But the strength of the donkey 
mind lies in adopting a course inversely as the arguments urged, 
which, well considered, requires as great a mental force m the 
direct sequence} and the present donkey proved the irst-rate 
order of his intelligence by coming to a dead stasid-stll! just 
when the blows were thickest. Great was the shouting of the 
crowd, radiant the grinning of Bill Downes the stone-sawyer and 
the fortunate rider of this superior beast, which stood calm and 
stiff“legged in the midst of its triumph. 

Arthur himself had provided the prizes for the men, and Bill 
was made happy with a splendid pocket-knife, supplied with 
blades and gimlets enough to make a man .at home on a desert 
Island, He had hardly returned from the marquee with the prize 
In his hand, when it began to be understood that -Wiry' B-en, 
proposed to amuse the company, before the gentry went to dinner. 
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and gratuitoES perfonEance“‘-flamelyj a fionipipe,, 
tixft iiiaiii idea of wHch was doubtless borrowed ; but this was to 
be developed by the dancer m so peculiar and complex a manner 
that m one could deny him the praise of originality. Wiry Bea^s 
pride iu his dancing— an accomplishment productive of great effect 
at the yearly Wake— had needed only slightly elevating by an 
extra quantity of good ale, to convince him that the gentry 
would be very much struck with his performance of the hornpipe ; 
and he had been decidedly encouraged in this idea by Joshua 
Rann, who observed that it was nothing but right to do something 
to please the young Squire, in ' return for what he had done for 
them. You will be the less surprised at this opinion in so grave a 
personage when you learn that Ben had requested Mr, Rann tO' 
accompany Mm on the fiddle, and Joshua felt quite sure that though 
there might not be much in the dancing, the music would make 
' up for it Adam Bede, who- was present in one of the large 
marquees, where the plan was being discussed, told Ben he had 
better not make a fool of himself— a remark, which . at . once fixed:, 
Ben’s determination ; he was- not going to let anything alone 
because Adam Bede turned up his nose at it 

What’s this, what’s this?” said old Mr. Donxiithorae. 
it something you’ve arr anged, Arthur ? Here’s the clerk coming’ 
with Ms fiddle, and a smart- fellow with a nosegay in "his 
button-hole.” 

«« No,” said Arthur ; ** I know nothing about it By Jove, he’s 
going to dance I It’s one of the carpenters— I forget Ms name 
at this moment” 

Ben Cranage— Wiry Ben, they call him,” said Mr. Irwine-;:- 
** rather a loose fish, I think. Anne, my dear, I see that fiddle-:-' 
scraping is too much for you: you’re getting tired. Let -me take- 
you in now, that you may rest till dinner,” 

Miss Anne rose assentingly, and the good brother took her away, 
wMIe Joshua’s preliminary scrapings burst into the “White 
Cockade,” from wMdi he intended to pass to a variety of tunes, 
by a series of transitions wMch Ms good ear really taught him to 
execute ‘ with some skill It would have been an exasperating 
fact to him, If he had known it, that the general attention was 
too thoroughly absorbed by Ben’s dancing for anyone to give 
much heed to the music. 

Have you ever seen a real English rustic perform a solo dance ? 
Perhaps you have only seen .a. ballet rustic, smiling tike a merry 
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toimtryman ‘ in crockery, with graceful turus of the Imyiidi and 
insinnatmg movenients of the head. That is as saucli like the 
real thing as the Walts'*' is like the song of birds. Wiry 

Ben never smiled; he looked as serious as a dancing monkey— as 
sefioiis as if he had been an experimental philosopher ascertainmg 
in his own person the amount of shaking and the varieties of 
angularity that could be given to the human limbs. 

To make amends for the abundant laughter in the striped 
marquee, Arthur clapped his hands coiitinually and cried Bravo 
But Ben had one admirer whose eyes followed his movements 
■with a fervid gravity that equalled his. own. It was '■Martin ■ 

■: Poyser, who was seated on a' bench, with Tommy between his 
■legs.".... ■ ■ ■ 

^*WJiat dost think o* that?” he said to his wife. *‘He goes 
as pat to the music as if he was made o* clockwork, I used to 
be a pretty good un at dancing myself when I was lighter, but 
I could niver ha* hit it just to th* hair like that” 

**Ifs little matter what his limbs are,' to my thinking,” returned 
Mrs, Poyser. ^^Ke’s empty enough i* the upper story, or he*d 
niver come jigging an’ stamping i* that way, like a mad grass- 
hopper, lor the gentry to look at him. They’re fit to die wi’ 
laughing, I can see.” 

= ■■ so much the better, it amuses ’em,”' said Mr. 'Poyser,?- 

who did not easily take an irritable view of things. , ; they’re ■: 

■'going away- now, t’ ■ have ■ their dinner, I reckon. Well move 
about a bit, shall we? and see what Adam Bede’s doing. He’s 
got to look after the drinking and things : I doubt he hasaa had 
much fun.” 

CHAPTER XX¥L , 

7he Dame, 

ARTHUH had chosen the entrance-hail for the ball-room: very 
wisely, for no other room could have been so airy, or would 
have had the advantage of the wide doors opening into the garden, 
as well as a ready entrance into the other rooms. To-* be sare,^ 
a stone floor was not the pleasantest to dance on, but then, most 
of the dancers had known what it was to enjoy a Christmas dance' 
on kitchen quarries. It was one of those ehtrance-haUa’ which 
make the surrounding rooms look like closets, with stucco angels, 
trumpets, and iower-wreatlis on the . lofty ceilings and great 
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0 f ffliiceikiiieoiis idroes on4lie walls, alteniatiag: witli 
istataes iii niclies. Jast Itie sort of place to be ornamented well 
Witit green feoiiglis, and Mr* Craig had been proud to- show his 
t^te md his hot-honse plants on the occasion. The broad steps 
of the ' stone staircase were covered with cashiotis to serve as 
seats for the children, who .were to stay till half-past nine with 
the servant-maids, to see the dancing ; and as this dance was 
confined to the chief tenan-ts, there was abundant .room for 
everyone. The lights were charmingly disposed in coloured-paper 
lamps, high up among green boughs, and the farmers^ wives 
Md daughters, as they peeped in, believed no scene could 'be 
more splendid; they knew now quite well in what sort of rooms 
;the king and queen lived, and their thoughts glanced with some 
pily towards cousins and acquaintances who had not this fine 
opportunity of knowing how things went on in the great world. 
The lamps were already lit, though the sun had not long set, 
and ,tliere was that calm light out of doors in which we seem to 
Bee all ' objects more distinctly than in the broad day. 

It was a pretty scene outside the house : the farmers and their 
families were moving about the lawn, among the flowers and 
shrubs, or along the broad straight road leading from the east 
front, where a carpet of mossy grass spread on each side, studded 
here and there with a dark fiat-boughed cedar, or -a grand 
pyramidal fir sweeping the ground with its branches, all tipped 
with a fringe of paler green. The groups of cottagers in the park 
were gradualiy diminishing, the young ones being attracted towards 
the lights that were beginning to gleam from the windows of 
the gallery in tlie abbey, which was to be their dancing-room, and 
some of the sober elder ones thinking it time to go home quietly^ 
One of these was Lisbeth Bede, and Seth went with her— not 
from filial attention only, for his conscience would not let him 
join in dancing. It had been rather a melancholy day to Seth ; 
Din^i had never been more constantly present with him than 
in this scene, where everything was so unlike her. He saw her 
-all the more vividly after looking at the thoughtless faces and 
gaj-colopred dresses of the young women—just as one feels the ' 
beauty and the greatness of a pictured Madonna the more, when 
it has been for a moment screened from us by a vulgar head' in 
a bonnet. But this presence of-DInali in Ms mind only helped 
Urn to bear the' better with Iris , mother’s mood, which had' been 
becoming more md more querulous for the last' hour, .Poor: 
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joy a«4 pride io tlie hoaoar paid to 'hei: darling soa Adam was 
begmalag to be worsted in the conEict/witb tbe jealousy and 
fretfuluoss wMcIi bad revived when Adam came to tell her that 
Captain Donnithome desired him to Join the dancers in the hall 
Adam was getting more and more out of her reach ; she wished 
all the old troubles back again, for then It mattered more to 
Adam what Ms mother said and did. 

ifs fine talkin’ o’ dancin’,” she said, **an’ thy father 
not a ive week m ’s grave. An’ I wish I war there too, Istld 
o’ bein’ left to take up merrier folks’s room above 'ground.” 

**Nay, don’t look at it i’ that way, mother,” said Adam, who was 
determined to be gentle to her to-day. I don’t mean to dance— 
I shall only look on. And since the Captain wishes me to be 
there, it ’iid look as if I thought I knew better than him, to say^ 
as I’d' rather not stay. And thee know’st how he’s behaved to me 
to-day.” 

**'Eh, thee ’t do as thee Hk’st, for thy old mother’s got no right 
f hinder thee. She’s naught but th’ old husk, and thee ^st slipped 
away from her, like the ripe nut.” 

- **Well, mother,” said Adam, ^*F11 go and tell the Captain as it 
hurts thy feeling's for me to stay, and Fd rather go home upo’ that 
account: he won’t take it ill then, I daresay, and Fm willing.” 
He said this with some effort, for he really longed to be near Hetty 
this evening. 

‘^Nay, nay, I wonna ha’ thee do that— the young Squire ’nil be 
angered. Go an* do what thee ’t ordered to do, an’ me an’ Seth 
*ull, go whome. I know it’s a grit honour for thee to be so 
looked on— an* who’s to be ‘prouder on it nor thy mother? Hadna 
she the cumber o* rearin’ thee an’ doin’ for thee ail these ’ears ? ” 

**WeiI, good-bye then, mother— good-bye, lad— remember Gyp 
when you get home,” said Adam, turning away towards the gate of 
the pleasure-grounds, where he hoped he might be able to join the 
Poysers, for he had* been so occupied throughout the afternoon that 
-he had had no time to speak to Hetty. His eye soon detected a 
distant group, which he knew to be the right one, returning to the 
house along the broad gravel road, and he hastened on to meet 
them. , , ' ‘ . 

‘^‘Why, Adam, I’m glad to get sight on^ f again,” said_;iir., 
Eoyser, who was carrying Totty on his- arm. , You’re going:' t’' 
have a, bit o’ fon, 1 hope, now your work’s. # done. ‘A»d^liere% 
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Hetiy promised m md a* parteersi an* IVe Just fee« askia^ 
tier if slie*d ag:ree4 tg dance wi* you, an* she says no.** 

’ «*Weli, I didn’t think, o* dancing to-rngM/* said Adam, already 
tempted to change Ms mind, as he looked at Hetty. 

** Hoiisense P* said Mr. Poyser. ^*Wliy, everybody’s goin* to 
dance to-night, all but the old Squire and Mrs. Irmne- Mrs. 
Best’s been telHM ns as Miss Lyddy and Miss Irwine II dance, ^ 
and the young Squire^ ’nil pick my wife for his furst partner, t* 
open the ball; so she’ll be forced to dance, though she’s laid by 
ever sin’ the Christmas afore the little im was born. You carnia for 
shame stand still, Adam, aa’ you a dne young fellow, and' can 
dance as well as anybody.” " 

<*Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Pbjser, “it *nd be unbecomiah I know. 

the dancin’s nonsense; but if'you stick at everything because k’s 
nonsense, you wonna go far i’rthis life. When your broth’s ready- 
made for you, you mua swallow. the thickenin’, or else let the 
broth alone.” 

“Then if Hetty ’uU dance with me,” said Adam, yielding 
either to Mrs. Poyser’s arguments or to sometMng else, “ Th . dance, 

. whichever dance she’s free.” 

“Fve got GO partner for the fourth dance,” said Hetty; “I’ll' 
dance that with you, if you Hke.” 

“Ah,” said Mr.' Poyser, '“but you mun dance the first dance, 
Adam, else it’ll look partic’lar. There’s plenty o’ nice partners 
to pick and choose from, an’ its hard for the gells when the men 
Stan’ by and don’t ask ’em.” 

Adam felt the justice of Mr. Poyser’s observation ; it would 
vGot'do for him to dance with no one besides Hetty; and remember- 
iing/ that Jonathan Burge had some reason to fed hurt , to-day^: -kfe' 
resolved to ask Miss Mary to dance with him the first dance, 'if', 
she had no other partner. 

“There’s the big clock strikin’ eight,” said Mr. Poyser; “we 
must make haste in now, else the Squire and the ladies ’nil be * 
in afore us, an* that wouldna look wdl.” 

When they had entered the hall, and the three children unddr . 
Molly’s charge had been seated on the stairs, the folding-doors 
©f the drawing-room were thrown open, and Arthur entered in his 
regimentals, leading Mrs. Irwine to a carpet-covered , dais orna- ' 
mented with hot-house plants, where she and Miss Aniie were 
to be seated with old Mr. Donnithome, that they might look on at" 
the dandag, Eke the kings and queens, in the plays. Arthur had 



tliat this polish was oa© of the sigas of har 
that lie gave his most elaborate civility t( 
incjuiring particulaxly about her health, 
streagtlaen herself with cold water as he i 
Mrs. Poyssr curtsied and thanked him ^ 

-but whesi he had passed on,, she wlilsper 
laf tny life he’s brewin’ 
doesna wag his tail so for nothin’.” Mr. Poyser had no mie w 
answer, for now Arthur came up and smd, “Mrs. Poyser, Im 
come to request the favour of your hand for the first dance ; 

Mr. Poyser, yon must let me take you to my aunt, for she claims 
you as her partner.” 

The wife’s pale cheek fiushed with a nervous sense of unwonted 
honour as Arthur led her to the top of the room : but Mr. Poyser, 
to whom an extra glass had restored his youthful confidence in 
his good looks and good dancing, walked along with them qmte 
proudly, secretly fiattering himself that Miss Lydia had never had 
a partner in her life who could lift her off the ground ss he would. 
In order to balance the honours given to the two parishes, Miss 
Irwine danced with Luke Britton, the largest Broxton farmer, and 
Mr. Gawaine led out Mrs. Britton. Mr. Irwine, after seating to 
sister Anne, had gone to the abbey gallery, as he had agreed with 
Art hur beforeloand, to see how the merriment of the cottagers was 
prospering. Meanwhile, all the less distinguished couples had taken 
their places : Hetty was led out by the inevitable Mr. Craig, and 
Mary Burge by Adam ; and now the music struck up, and the 
o'lorious country-dance, best of all dances, began. 

Pity it was not a boarded floor 1 Then the rhythmic sUmping 
of the thick shoes would have been better than any drums. That 
merry stamping, that gracious nodding of the head, tot waving 
bestowal of the hand-where can we see them now? That simple 
dancing of well-covered matrons, laying aside for an hour «^®S 
of house and dairy, remembering but not affectmg youth, not 
iValoiis but oroud of the young maidens by their side--tot holiday 
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iSfifiglitliuess of portly iiiistiatids paylag littte compliments to' tlielr 
wkesj as II .tlieir conrtiag days were come agak~iiose lads aad 
lasses -a little coa&sed md awkward witli tlieir partners, kawng 
aotMag: to say—it would ht a pleasant variety to see .all tliat 
sometimes, instead of low dresses and large skirts and scanning 
glances exploring costumes, and languid men in lackered boots 
smiling with double meaning. 

There was but one thing to mar Martin Poyser’s pleasure In this 
dance ; it was, that he was always in close contact with Luke 
Britton, that slovenly farmer. He thought of throwing a little 
glazed coldness into Ms eye in the crossing of hands ; but tlien,.» 
as Miss I r wine was opposite to him, instead of the offensive Luke, 
he might freeze the wrong person. So he gave Ms face up to 
hilarity, unchilled by moral judgments.' 

How teetty’s heart beat as Arthur approached her! He had 
hardly looked at her to-day : now he must take her hand. Would 
he press it ? would he look at her ? She thought she would cry if 
he gave her no sign of feeling. Now he was there— he had taken 
her hand— yes, he was pressing it. Hetty turned pale as she looked 
up at him for an instant and met his eyes, before the dance carried 
him away. That pale look came upon Arthur like -the beginning 
of a dull pain, which clung to him, though he must dance and 
■ smEe and joke all ,tlie same. Hetty would look so, when he told heir 
what he had to tell her : and he should never be able to bear It— » 
he should be a fool, and give way again. Hetty’s look did not really 
mean so much as he thought : it was only the sign of a struggle 
between the desire for Mm to notice her, and the dread lest she 
should betray the desire to others. But Hetty’s face had a 
=Janguage. . that transcended her feelings. There,, are faces which i;.. 
nature charges wich a meaning and pathos not belonging to the 
single human soul that ilatters beneath them, but speaking the joys 
and sorrows of foregone generations— eyes that tel! of deep love 
whidi doubtless has been and is somewhere, but not paired with 
■these eyes— perhaps paired .with pale eyes that can say notMng ; 
-just as a national language _may be Instinct with poetry unfelt by I 
the iipS’ that use it ' That look of Hetty^s oppressed Arthur . .with 
a dread wMch yet had something of a terrible uncoafe^sed ‘deEgl i| i; 
in it, that she loved him too well, ^ There was a hard task before 
for at 'that moment he felt he would have given up three ‘years 
of Ms youth for the happiness of abandoning Mmself without remors# 
to his passion for Hetty. • ■ ' . ■ 
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Them were tfie incongrueiis tltoE^lits la Ms aiiiid, as lie ted 
Mrs- Poyser, who was panting^ with fatigaej and secretly resoMng 
that neither judge' nor jury should force her to dance another dancer 
to take a qniet rest k the dinkg-rooiHj 'where supper was laid out 
for the guests to' come and take it as they chose. 

“IVe desired Hetty to remember as. she’s got to dance wi’yoiij 
sifs” said the good innocent woman 5 ‘‘for she’s so thoughtless, 
she’d be like enough to go an’ engage herself for every dance. So 
I toM her not to promise too many.” 

“ Thank yoiij, IMrs. Poyser,” said Arthur, not without a twinge. 
‘‘Now, sit down k this comfoi table chair, and here Is Mills ready 
. to give you what you would like best. ^ . 

He hurried a.way to seek another matronly partner, for due honour 
mast be paid to the married women before he asked any of the ' 
young ones ; and the country dances, and the stamping, and the 
^ gracious nodding, and the waving of the hands, went on joyously. 

■ At last the time had come for the fourth dance— longed for by 
the sti'ong, grave Adam, as if he had been a delicate-handed youth 
of eighteen ; for we are all very much alike when we are in our 
first love ; and Adam had hardly ever touched Hetty’s hand for more 
than a transient greeting— had never danced with her but once 
before. His eyes had followed her eagerly to-aiglit in spite of 
'himself, and had taken in deeper draughts of love. He thought 
she behaved so prettily, so quiet!}? ; she did not seem to be fiirtkg 
at all, she smiled less than usual ; there was almost a sweet sadness 
about her. God bless her ! ” he said, inwardly j “ Fd make her life 
a happy ka if a strong arm to w’-ork for her, and a heart to love her, 
could do it®* ■ 

,, -"And then there stole over him delicious thoughts of coming'home 
from work, and drawing Hetty to Ms side, and feeling hei* cheek 
softly pressed against Ms, till he forgot where .he was,- and the 
music and the tread of feet might have been the falling of rain and 
the roaring of the v/ind, for what he knew. 

But now the third dance was ended, and he might go up to her 
and claim her hand. She was at the far end of the ha!! near tlie 
staircase, whispering with Molly, who had just given the sleeping 
Totty into her arms, before running to fetch shawls and bonnets 
from the landing. Mrs. Poyser had. taken the two boys away into 
the flning-rooim to give them some .cake before they went fednte 
in the cart with grandfather, and -Molly, was to follow m 
■ possible. 
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me hold hotf said 'Adam, as Molly turned upstairs: *n!ie 
oiilldrea are so liea^y wlxea they^re asleep/* 

_ ,, -Hetly was glad of the relief, for to hold Totty k her arms, 
'staudkg, was not at all a pleasant variety to her. But this second 
transfer had the unfortunate effect of rousing Totty, who was not 
behind any child of her age in peevishness at an unseasonable 
awaling. While Hetty was k the act of placing her k Adamk' 
arms, and had not yet withdrawn her own, Totty opened her eyes, 
and forthwith fought out with her left fist at Adam’s arm, and with 
her right caught at the strkg of brown beads round Hetty’s neck* 
The locket leaped out from her frock, and the next moment the 
string was broken, and Hetty, helpless, saw beads and locket 
:Scattered ' .wi4e on the ioor. 

^*My locket, my locket!” she said, k a loud frightened whisper 
to Adaiaj “never mkd the beads.” 

■ Adam had already seen where the locket fell, for it had attracted; 

■ Ms glance as it leaped out of her frock. It had failen on the raised 

■ wooden dais where the band sat, not on the stone fioor ; and /as: 
Adam picked it up, he saw the glass with the dark and light locks 
of hair under it It had fallen that side upwards, so the glass was 
not broken. He turned it' over on his hand, and saw the onamelled;^ 
gold buck. 

; '“It isn’t hurt,” he said, m he held it towards, Hetty, who was 
unable to take it because both her hands were occupied with Totty. 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter, I don’t mind about it,” said Hetty, who 
: ;lmd;been pale and was now r^^ 

m said Adam, gravely. **You: seemed ' very 

■frightened about- it. I’ll hold it till you’re ready, to take it,” /lie ^ 
:,'added,' quietly closing his hand over it, that she might not think -- 
i-he:: wanted' to look at it again. 

By this time Molly had come with bonnet and shawl, and as soon 
as she had taken Totty, Adam placed the locket in Hetty’s ■ hand. 
.She took it with an air of kdifierence, and put it in her pocket j in 
,her heart, vexed, and angry with Adam because he had seen It, but 
determined now that she would show no more signs of agitation. 

, . “See^” she said, “they’re t&king their places to dance; let us 
go.** 

' Adam assented silently, A puzzled alarm had taken possession 
of Mm* Had Hetty a lover he didn’t know of ?— for none of her 
relations, he was sure, would give her a locket like that; and 
none of her admirers, with whom he was acquainted, was k the 
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pdsitlon of aa accepted !0¥eri as iie''gi¥er of feat locket must be. 
Adam was lost iii the utter impossibility, of finding any person for 
his fears to alight on : he could only feel with a terrible paag 
that there was something in Hetty’s life uiikaown to Mm; feat 
vfeile he had been rocking himself in the hope that she would 
come to love hiffly she was already loving another. The pleasure 
of the dance with Hetty was gone; his eyeSj when they rested on 
her, had an uneasy questioning esspresslon la them ; he could think 
of iiotliiag to say to her ; and she, too, was out of temper .and 

■ diskcliaed to speak. ; They were both glad when the dance' was^ 
^'Oiided. ' , 

was determined to 'stay no longer ; no one v/anted Mrn, and''^ 
.' HO one would notice; if he slipped a^vay. As soon as he got, out 
.'..'Of.. doors he began to walk at his habitual rapid-pace, hurrying, 
'along without knowing why, busy: with the painful thought that 

■ the iiiemory of this day, ' so full of honour and promise to him, 

.: ::Was. poisoned' for' ever. 'Suddenly,. 'when he was far on through 

the Chase, he stopped, startled by, a' flash of reviving hope. After 

misery out of a trifle. 
'-Hetty,.'' fond of finery as she was, ■might have bought the thing 
';:lierse!fi It looked to'O' expensive for that— it looked like fee things... 
;;:bli;wMte satin in the, great jeweller’s' shop at"Rosseter. But-' Adam, 
had very imperfect notions of the value of such tMngs, and Tie : 

■ thought it could certainly liot-^ cost more' than a. guinea. Perhaps- 
'.■'Hetty 'had had as much as that' in- Christmas«boxes, and there 

was , no knowing but she might' have' been chidish enough to 
spend it in that way ; she was such a young thing, and she couldn’t 
help loving finery I But then, why had she been so frightened about 

■ it at first, and changed colour so, and 'afterwards pretended not to 
care ? Oh, that was because she was ashamed of his seeing that 
she had such a smart thing— she was conscious that it was wrong 
for her to spend her money on it, and she knew that Adam dis- 
approved of finery. It was a proof she cared about what he liked 
and disliked. She must have thought from Ms silence and gravity 
aftervfards that he was very much displeased with her, that he 
was inclined to’ be harsh and severe towards her foibles. And 
as he walked on more quietly, chewing the cud of this new hope, 
his only uneasiness was that he had behaved In a way which 
might chili Hetty’s feeling towards him. For this last view 'of, 
the matter mmt be the true one.' How could Hetty have an' 

‘ accepted • lover, quite unknown |o 'hlinf She was never away 
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was giveii to bei' by a lover* Tbe little ring of dark half lie felt 
sure was her owa i he could form ao guess about the light hair 
under it, for he had not seea It very distinctly. It might be a bit 
of her fatoer’s or mother^s, who had died whea she was a child, 
and she would naturally put a bit of her own along with it. 

And s’o Adam went to bed comforted, having woven for himself 
an ingenious web of probabilities— the surest screen a wise man 
can place between himself and the truth. His last waking 
thoughts melted into a dream that he was witli Hetty again at 
the Hall Farm, and that he viras asking her to forgive him for 
being so cold and silent. 

And while he was dreaming this, Arthur was leading Hetty to 
the dance, and saying to her in low hurried tones, I shall be in 
the wood the day after to-morrov? at seven ; come as early as you 
can.” And Hetty’s foolish joys and hopes, which had Sown away 
for a little space, scared by a mere nothing, now all .came fiuttering 
back, unconscious of the real peril. She was happy for the first 
-time this long day, and wished that dance would last for hours. 
Arthur wished it too; it was the -last weakness he meant tO' 
'indulge in; and a man never lies vsrith more delicious languor 
under the hiEuence of a passion, than when lie has persuaded 
himself that he shall- subdue it to-morrow. 

But Mrs. PoyseFs wishes were quite the reverse of this, for her 
mind was filled with dreary forebodings as to the retardation of 
to-morrow morning’s’ cheese in consequence of these late hours* 
Now that Hetty had done her duty and danced one dance with 
.the young Squire, Mr. Pojser must go out and see if the cart was 
come back to fetch them, for it was half-past tea o’clock, and 
notwithstanding a mild suggestion on his part that it would be' 
bad .manners for them to be the Irst to go, Mrs. Poyser was 
reapMe on the point,- ** manners or no manners.” 

, . *^__Whatl going already, Mrs. Poyser?” said old Mr. Donnithome, 
ah‘"^e came to curtsy and take leave; thought we shoiild • 
not part wito any of our guests till eleven : Mrs. Irwlne and I, who 
are elderly people, think of sitting out the dance till thea,” - 

**Oh,'yoisr honour, it’s all right and proper for gentlefolks to 'Stay 
up by candie-light-^they’ye got ao chsese on their minds. We*« 
late enough as it -is, mf' there’s no lettln’ the cows khow as _ they 
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miista’t.want to be milked so early to-imorrow moraitf. Sb^ i£ 
yottll please f excuse usj well take our leave/* 

Eh I ** she said to her husband, as they set off la the cart, Vd 
sooaer ha* brewk* day aud wasliin* day together than one o* these ‘ 
flcasurin* days. Tliere*s no work so tlriu* as daiiglk* -about aa* 
-stariii*, an* not rightly knomda* what yoii*re goin* to do next; 
ai/ keepin’ your face ? smilin* order like a grocer o* 2 narket“day, 
for fear people shouldna think you civil enough. An* yoaVe 
nothing to show for’t when if s' done, if it Isn’t a yallow face wi’ _, 
as./ disagree/’ 

nay/’ said Mr. Poyser, who was in Ms merriest mood, 
-and' felt that he had had- a great day, “a bit o’ p!easurmg’sg*©od> 
V: for: thee sometimes. ' An’ thee danc’st :as well as any of' ’em, for/ 
I’ll back thee against all the wives £’ the parish for ,a light foot.' an’-:;; 
ankle. An’ it was ' a ' great ■ honour for th* young Squire to ask. 
■thiee first— I reckon it was' because ' I sat at th’ head o’ the table 
; an’- made the speech. An’-Hetty too— s/io never had such a partner . 
?:hilbre^r^/ -fine ''youngs -gentleman in ' reg’msntals. ■;/lf l|:'/'■se^w/Jf 
/:;i»:":talk;/;/on,:-^ 'you’re an oM woman--hiow^you danced 

the vyoung.; Squire-, 'the" day 'he come' :o’, '-'a^/* 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
A Crisis, 

IT was bejoad the middle of Augiist—aearly three weeks after 
the birthday feast The reaping of the wheat had began in mt 
north midland county of Loamshire, but the harvest was likely still 
to be retarded by the heavy rains, which were causing inusidations 
and much damage throughout the country. From this last trouble 
the Broxton and Hayslope farmers, on their pleasant uplands and 
in their brook-watered valleys, had not suffered, and as I cannot 
'■pretend ' that they were such exceptional farmers as to love the 
■'general good better than their own, you will infer that they were, 
.■not in ' Very low spirits about the rapid rise in the price of :bread,v 
so long as there was hope of gathering in their own corn undamaged ; 
and occasional days of sunshine and drying winds flattered this hope. 

The eighteenth of August was one of these days, when the 
sunshine looked brighter in all eyes for the gloom that went- 
before. ’Grand masses of cloud were hurried across the blue, and 
the great round hills behind the Chase seemed alive with their 
ffying shadows; the sun was hidden for a moment, and then 
shone out warm again like a recovered joy ; the leaves, still green, 
were tossed off the hedgerow trees by the wind; around tlie 
farm-houses there was a sound of clapping doors, the apples fell 
in the orchards, and the stray horses on the green sides of the 
lanes and on the common had tlieir manes blown about their 
faces* And yet the wind seemed only part of the general gladness 
because the sun was shining. A merry day for the children, who 
ran and shouted to see if they could top the wind with their voices; 
and the grown-up people, too, were in good spirits, inclined to 
beheve in yet finer days, when the wind had fallen. If only the 
corn were not ripe enough to be blown out of the husk and scattered' 
as untimely seed I 

■ AM yet a day on which a blighting sorrow may fall upon a mm ' 
For if it be true that Mature at certain moments seems charged, 
with a presentiment of, one individual lot, must it, not .also be 
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time tliat she seems maaiiiiidM, mmcomscioiis of attother? For 
there is ao hour that has not its births of gladness and despair^ 
no mornmg brightness that does^ not bring new sickness, to 
desolation as well as new forces to geniiis and love. There are 
so, many of mSj ^ and our lots are so diferent : what wonder that , 
Nature's mood is often In harsh cdntrast with the great crisis of 
omr lives? We are children of a large family, and must learn, 
as such children do, not to expect that our hurts will be made 
much of— to be content with little nurture and caressing, and help 
other the more. ■ ' 

vr lt^ w a busy day with Adam, who of-' late had done ■ almost ■> 

..double work; for he was continuing t© act as foreman Tor 
■■Jonathan Barge, until' some satisfactory person could be found. 
^'ta ' supply Ms place, and Jonathan was slow to find that person. 
But he had done the extra work cheerfully, for his hopes were 
buoyant . again about Hetty. '. Every time she had seen him' 'Slnce- 
the birthday, she had seemed to make an effort to behave all the 
more kindly to him, that she might make him understand she had 
forgiven Ms silence' and coldness during the dance. He had never 
mentioned the locket to her again ; too happy that she smiled at 
stfiThappier because he observed in . her a more" : subdued.: 
v.alr, :^ something that he interpreted ■ as the growth' of woman!y : ■ 
.'tendemess and seriousness. “Ah!” he thought, again and again,: ; 
"“■ahe’S' only -seventeen f shell be thoughtful .enough .after ..a. whiles:' . 
And her aunt allays says how clever she is at the work. She’ll 
make a wife as mother 11 have no occasion to grumble at, after all.” 
To be sure, he had only seen her at home twice since the birthday; 
for one Sunday when he was intending to go frdm church to the 
Hall Farm, Hetty had joined the party of upper servants from' the 
Chase— and had gone home with them— almost as if she were 
inclined to encourage Mr. Craig. “She’s taking too much likin’ 
to them folks i’ the housekeeper’s room,” Mrs. Poyser remarked. 
“For my part, I was never over-fond o’ gentlefolks’s servants — 
they’re mostly like the fine ladies’ fat dogs, nayther good for 
barldag nor butcher’s meat,, but on’y for show.” And’ another 
evening she was gone to Treddleston to buy some things, though 
to Ms great surprise, as he was returning home, he saw 
her at a distance getting over a stile' quite out of the Treddleston 
road. But, when he hastened to heti she was very kind, .and ’ 
asked him to go in again when he had taken her to. tixe yard gate, 
She had gone a little farther into, .fields after coming from 
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soriiice to lie out of doors, and-te aunt always made suck a fuss 
about It if sbe wanted to go outJ ** Oh do come in with me ! she 
$aid, as he was going to shake hands with her at the gate, and 
he could not. resist that So he went in, and Mrs* Poyser was 
contented witli only a slight remark on Hetty’s being later than 
was expected; while Hetty, who had looked out of spirits when 
he met her, smiled, and talked, and waited on them all with unusual 
^promptitude.' ; ^ 

That was the last time he had seen her ; but he meant to make 
leisure for going to the Farm to-morrow. To-day, he knew, was, 
her day for going to the Chase to sew with the lady’s-maid, so 
h® would get as much work.^done as possible this evening, that 
the next might be clear. 

One piece of work that Adam was superktendiog was 
, some slight repairs at the Chase Farm, which had been hitherto 
occupied by Satchel!, as bailiiSi but which It was now rumoured 
that the old Squire was going to let" to a smart man in top- 
boots, who had been seen to ride over it on® day. Nothing but 
the desire to get a. tenant could account for the Squire’s 
undertaking repairs, though the Saturday-evening party at 
Mr. Casson*s agreed over their pipes that no man in his senses 
would take the ' Chase Farm unless there was a bit more 
plough-land laid to it However that might be, the repairs •were 
ordered to be executed with all despatch ; and Adam, acting for 
Mr# Burge, was carrying out the order with his usual energy. 
Bat to-day, having been ’occupied elsewhere, lie had not been 
able to arrive at the Chase Farm till late in the afternoon’; 
and he then discovered that some old rooSng, which he had 
calculated on preserving, had given way. There was clearly 
no good to be done with this part of the building without 
pulling it all down ; and Adam immediately saw in Ms mind a 
plian for building it up again, so as to make the most convenient 
.of cow-sheds and calf-pens,’ with a hovel for implements ; and all 
•without mf' great_ expense for/iuhtermls. • So, when the workmen 
j were gone, he sat down, took out his pocket-book,, and busied 
‘Mmself with sketching a plan, and making a specification of the 
expenses, that- he might show it to Burge the next morning, and 
set him on persuading the" -'Square to consent. To ‘‘make i 
good job of anytMng, however- small, was always a pleasure to, 
Adam; and he sat on a Mock, with his book, resting on a 
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bis bead ott'ose side \i?ltli a just, perceptible smile of gratification 
—of pridej too* for if Adam loved' a .bit of good work^ ' he loved 
also to tliinkj did it I” .And 1 believe the only people who are 
free from that weakness are , those who have no work to cal! 
their own. It was nearly seven before he had"- finished and, 
^ put on his jacket again ; andj on giving- a last look roimdj he 
.observed „ ..that who .had, beea,-. ...working, here ..,tO‘“day,,„,.lia4 

left his basket of tools behind him. th^ lad’s forgot his 

tools/* thought Adam^ ®*aad he’s got to work np at the shop 
to-morrow. There aiever was such a chap for wool-gathering; 
he’d leave Ms head behind hlnis If it was loose. Howevefi 
it’s kcky Fve seen ’em; FI! carry ’em heme,” 

The bnlMings of the Chase Farm lay at one extremity of the 
ChasQj, at about ten minutes* walking distance from the abbey. 
Adam had come thither on his pony, intending to ride to the 
stables, and put up Ms nag on Ills way hosnef At the stables- 
he encountered Mr. Craig, who had come to look at the 
Captain’s new horse, on which he was to ride away the day 
after to-morrow ; and Mr* Craig detained' him to tell how all the 
servants were to collect at the gate of the court-yard to wish the 
young Squire luck as lie rode out ; so that, by the time Adam had 
got into the Chase, and was striding along with the basket 'of 
tools over his shoulder, the sun w&s on the point of setting, a,nd 
was sending level crimson rays among the great trunks of the 
old oaks, and touching every bare .patch of ground with a 
transient glory, that made it look like a Jewel dropped upon the . 
'grass. ’ The wind had fallen now, and there was only enough 
breeze to • S'tir the delicate-stemmed leaves. Anyone who had 
been sitting in the house all day would have been glad to 
walk now; but Adam had been quite enough in the open air to 
wish to shorten Ms way home; and he bethought liiniself that 
he might do so by striking across the Chase and going through 
the Grove, v/hore he had never been for years. He hurried oa 
across the Chase, stalking along the narrow* paths between the 
fern, with Gyp at Ms heels, . not lingering to watch the . 
«agailiceat changes of the light— hardly once thhiktsig of it—* 
yet feeling Its presence in a certain calm, happy awe which mingled 
itself with his busy working-day thoughts. How could he h^lp 
feeling it? The wry deer felt it, and; w;ere.mfte timid. '' , ■ 

Presently Adam’s thought recurred :'tp_^hat Mr. 'Craig had said 
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about Artbiir' Douaithome, aad’ pictured Ms gomg away^ and tlie 
•cliaages that miglit take' place before lie came back ; tiiefl they 
travelled back affectionately over the old scenes of boyisli 
compamoasMp^ and dwelt on Arthur’s good qualities^ wliicli Adam 
had a pride iiSj as we all have in the virtues of the superior who 
honours us, A nature like Adam’s, with a great need of love and 
reverence In it, depends for so much of its happiness on what it 
can believe and fee! about others ! And lie had no ideal world of 
dead heroes; he knew little of “the life of men in the past; he 
must find the beings to whom he could cling with loving admiration 
among those who came within speech of him. These pleasant 
thoughts about Arthur brought a milder expression than usual 
.. into his keen rough face ; perhaps they were the reason why, 
when he opened the old green gate leading into the Grove, he 
paused to pat Gyp, and say a kind word to him. 

After that pause, he strode on again along the broad winding 
path through the Grove. What grand beeches ! Adam delighted 
in a line toe of all things : as the fisherman’s sight is keenest 
on the sea, so Adam’s perceptions were more at home with trees 
than with other objects. He kept them in his memory, as a painter 
: does, .with all the decks and knots in their bark, all the curves 
, and angles of their boughs ; and had often calculated the height 
. and contents of a trunk to a nicety, as he stood looking at it. 
No wonder - that, notwithstanding his desire to get on, he could 
not help pausing to look at a curious large beech which he had 
seen standing before him at a turning in the road, and convince 
himself that it was not two trees wedded together, but only one. 
For the rest of Ms life he remembered that moment when he was 
calmly examining the beech, as a man remembers his last glimpse 
of the home where his youth was passed, before the road turned, 

' and he saw it no more. The beech stood at the last turning before 
' the Grove ended in an archway of boughs that let in the eastern 
light; and as Adam stepped away from the tree to continue 
his ‘walk, Ms eyes fell on two figures about twenty yards 
before him. ■ 

He remained as motionless as -a statue, and turned almost as 
^ pale. • The too figures were standing opposite to each other,, with 
, clasped hands, about to part;' and while they were bending' -to 
kiss, Gyp, who had been running among the brushwood, came out,'.' 
caught sight of them, and gave a sharp bark They separated 
_ yrith a - start-'One hurried through out of the Grove, and 
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tlie ottiefs tamiag rotmdj waiked slowly, witli a sort of sauater, 
towards Adam, who still stood ^transSKed aad pale, dwtching: 
tighter the stick with' which he held the basket of tools over Ms 
shoulder, and looking at the approaching Hgnre with eyes la which 
amasement was fast tnraing to fierceness, 

Arfehar Doanithorne looked fiushed and excited; fee had tried 
CO make isnpleasaat feelings more bearable by drinking a little 
more wise than usual, at dinner to-day, and was still enough under 
Its liatteriiig infiuence to think more lightly of this unwished-for 
rencontre with Adam than he would otherwise have done. After 
: all, .Adam was the best person’ who could have happened to see him 
valid .Hetty together : he was' a sensible fellow, and would not 
' babble about it to other people. Arthur felt confident that ' he 
could laugh , the thing off, .and explain it away. And so fee 
sauntered forward with elaborate carelessness— his fiiished face, Ms ■ 
evening dress of,, fine cloth and' fine linen, Ms white jewelled, 
hands half thrust into his waistcoat pockets, all shone, upon by the 
strange evening light which the light clouds had caught up even to 
the zenith, and were now shedding down between the topmost 
'.'branches above him... . 

.'::.''^:Adam was still motionless, looking'at him as .fee came' up,...: 'He 
imdersto.od it all now — the locket, 'and everything else that ■...had-:: : :-., 
been doubtful to him: a terrible scorching light showed Mm the 
.hidden .letters that changed the' meaning' of the past. If he ka# .vv- 
., flioved- : a inuscle, he must. ■ inevitably ■ have ^ sprung upon Arthur ..like ■: 
a tiger; and in the confficting emotions that filled those long 
moments, he had told himself that fee would not give . loose to ■ 
passion, he would only speak the right thing. He stood as' if 
petrified by an unseen force, but the force was Ms own strong 
will ■ 

**Well Adam,*® said Arthur, **youVe been looking at the fine 
old beeches, eh? TheyVe not to be come near by the hatchet, 
though ; this Is a sacred grove. I overtook pretty little Hetty Sorrel 
as I was coming to my den— the Hermitage, there. She ought 
not to come home this vray so late. So I took care of her to the 
gate, and asked for a kiss for my pains. But I must get back 
now, for this road -is confoundedly damp. Good-night, Adam:- 
I shall see you to-morrow— to say good-bye, you know.** . 

Arthur was too much preoccupied with the part he was playing '"<■ 
Mmself to be thoroughly aware of the expressipii In Adam* s face.' ' ■' 
He did not lock directly at Adam,. ^ but /glanced carelessly ‘round 
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tlie trfeeSj a»d then lifted mp-'-dne -fdot td look at tlie 
Ms boet He.c«,red to say no ,morej_ be bad tliroY^rn qu: 
©non# kto ' bomst AdaiMs eyes 5 ~ "and as be Si 5 o&e i 
words, be walked on* 

*« Stop a bit, sir/' 
taming: roaiid. 

Artliiir pacsed in surprise, 
by a ctxan, 


said Adam, in a bard, peremptory voice, witlioat ; 
** IVe ^ot a word to say to yoa.*' 

Susceptible persons are more affected 
Lge of tone than by miexpected words, and Arthur had the 
susceptibility of a nature *at once afiectionate and vain. Ee v/as 
still more surprised when he saw tliat Adam had not moved, but 
Ifbbd' with-- iiis' b^ck as if 'summoninf-'liim' ta-^"retur& 

What did he mean? He was going to make a serious business 
of this affair. Confound the fellow I Arthur felt his temper rising. 
A patronising disposition always has its meaner side, and .in the 
confusion of his irzitatioa and alarm there entered the feeling that a 
man to whom he had shown so much favour as to Adam, was not' 
in a position to criticise his conduct. And yet he was dominated, 
as one who feels himself in the wrong always is, by the man whose 
' good' opinion" he cares for. - ' In spite of ^pride^ and tempei ■ dtere was- 
as much depreciation as anger in his voice when he said— 

* * Wliat do yon mean, Adam ? *' 

. **! mean, sir/' answered Adam, in the same harsh voice, still 
without "titrning round, I mean, sir, that you don't deceive me by 
your light words. This is not the hrst time you've met Hetty 
Sorrel hi this grove, and tills is not the first time 3?ouVe kissed 
hen’* ' . 

Aithur felt a startled rniceitaiaty how far Adam v^as speaking 
from knowledge and how far from mere infersnceo Astd this 
mcertatity, which prevented him from contriving a prudent answer^ 
heightened his irritation. He said in a high, sharp tone— 

** Well, sir, what then ? ** 

"<*Why, then, instead of acting like the upright, honourable ntan 
we've all believed you to be, you*ve been acting the part of a selfish, 
‘'’%ht'*mkdecl scousidrel. You know, as well as l...do, What ifs to 
ted'lo, ' when a gentleman like you 'Hsses and makes lov® to a 
■woman like Hetty, and gives her ‘presents as she's frightened for 
other folks to see. And I say it again, you’re acting the part of 
’a selfish, light-minded scoundrel, though Jt citts me to th’ heart 
to so, and- I’d 'rather ha* lost my 'right hand.** , ' . . ' ■ 
*<Let me tel! you, Adam/’ ' ssud.-Arthur, bridling his j^r^ing 
and trying' to recur to his- -careless tone,- “ you’re, not only 
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deviiislaly im|iertmcatj fjiii you^® talking nonsense. Every pretty 
,girl Is not such a foo!^ as you. to suppose -that Miea a geatiemaa 
admires her beaaty, and pays her a little attention, he must mean 
something particular. Every man likes to Sirt with a pretty girly 
and every pretty girl likes to be ^ted with. The wider the 


likely to deceive herself.®^ 

don't know what ji'oa mean hy dirting/* said AdaiOj, 
yon mean behaving to a woman as if yon loved her, and yei 
loving her all the while,, I say that's not tli' action of an h^ 
man, and what isn't honest does come t' harm. Vm not a 
and yoiike not a fool, and you know better than what ycuVe sai 
You know it couldn't be made public as- youVe behaved to i 
fts-,.y* Imve done, without her ..dosing her character,, and bfin 
-Shame and trouble on' her and her relations. What if you k 
nothing by your kissing and your presents? Other folks v 
'believe as youVe meant nothing^ and don't tell me about 
not deceiving herself. I tel! you as youVe ^lled her mind so 
the thought of you as If 11 mayhap poison her life, and she'll ii 
love another man as Vd make her a good husband." 

&: sudden,' .Telief;'';while .■ Adam-'was ^ .speaking'^ 
perceived that' Adam had no positive knowledge of the past, 
':;^t!iere 'was no , .Irrevocable . damage . done by ' this eveni 
■inlortanate rencontre.:; ; Adam.;, could , still be deceived. The ca 
Arthur:, had brought himself into a position m which sacce 
lying was his only hope. The hope allayed his anger a little 
** Well, Adam," lie said, in a tone of friendly concession, **y< 
perhaps'right. Perhaps' IVe gone a little too far m taking m 
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tf jiiig to keep mitt^ kad leaped up mi mastered film. Wliat mm 
of us, la tlie first' moments of s sharp agony, could ever feel that 
the fei!ow*maa who has' been the medium of infilcting It, did not 
mean to hurt us? la oar iastiactive refeellioa against pain, we 
are children again, and demand an active will to wreak our- 
vengeance om Adam at this moment could only feel that he had 
been robbed of Hetty—robbed treacherously by the man in whom 
he had trusted | and he stood close in front of Arthur, with fierce 
eyes glaring at him, with pale lips and clenched hands, the hard 
tones in which he had hitherto been constraining himself to express 
: m Mom ikm ■ iiist indignation, giving way to ■ a deep,, . agitated :: 
voice that seemed to shake him as he spoke. 

**No, ifli not be soon forgot, as you’ve come In between her 
-and me, when she might ha* loved me— it’ll not soon be forgot, 
as you’ve robbed me o* my happiness, while I thought you was my 
::hest friend, and a noble-minded man, as I was proud to work for. : 
And',: you’ve been kissing, her, and meaning nothing, , have vou.?, 
■'.^And vl never kissed her i’ my life, but I ha’ worked hard for years 
^'^or .the' d^^ kiss her. And you make light of it You think;, 
little 0* doing what may damage other folks, so as you get your bit 
0 * trifiing, as means nothing. I throw back your favours, - foiv; 
you*re not the man I took you for. ’Fll never count you my friend 
any more. I’d rather you’d act as my enemy, and fight me where I 
stand— it’s all th’ amends you can make me.” 

Poor Adam, possessed by rage that could find no other vent, 
began to throw off his coat and his cap, too blind with passion to 
.notice --the change that had^ taken place in Arthur while .he was; 
-.speaking, .Arthur’s lips were now as pale as Adam’s j his. 'heart- 
was beating violently. The discovery that Adam loved Hetty, was 
a .shock which made him for the moment see himself in the light .of.. 
Adam’s indignation, and regard Adam’s suffering as not merely a 

The words of hatred 


consequence but an element of his error, 
and contempt— the first he had ever heard In his life— seemed like 
scorching missiles that were making ineffaceable scars on him. All 
screening self-excuse, which rarely fails quite away while others 
respect us, forsook him for an Instant, and he stood face to face 
with the first great Irrevocable evfi he had ever committed. He 
'was only twenty-one— and three months" ago— nay, much later— 
he had thought proudly ''that no man should ever be able tO' 
reproach him justly. - His first- impulse, if- there had been time for 
It,' would perhaps have been to utter words of propitiation ; but 
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Airni had no sooner tlifowii off liis coat and cap, tliaiii lie feecaiae 
aware tliat Arthur was standing pale and motioii!es% with feis 
hands still thrust in his waistcoat pockets. 

What he saMj ** won’t you %ht tae like a man? You know 
I won’t strike you while you stand so.” 

Go awajj Adam/’ said Arthur, I don’t want to fight you,” 

“No,” said Adam, bitterly j “you don’t want to fight me— you 
think Fm a conimoii man, as you can injure without answering for 
it” 

“ I never meant to injure you,” said Arthur, with returning anger, 

“ I didn’t know you loved her.” 

Blit -you Ve made her love Adasm “ You’re a double* 

• faced man— Fit never believe a word you say again.” 

: “-Go away, I tell you,” said Arthur angrily, “or we shali both , 
^yifepent,”-. . 

“No,” said Adam, with a convulsed voice, “I swear I won’t go 
away without fighting you. Do you v/ant provoking any more? 

I tell you you’re a coward and a scoundrel, and I despise you.” 

The colour had all rushed back to Arthur’s face : in a moment his 
::.wMte.‘;right-liajid. was clenched, and dealt a blow like., lightning,',;. 

Adam staggering backward. Els blood; , W:as,;vas.' . 

■ thoroug'hly up as Adam’s now, mid the two men, forgetting the : 
'emotions that had gone before, fought with the instmctive fierce* ■; 
\2iess of panthers in the deepening .twilight darkened by the. treesi.';,;. 
;The delicate-lianded gentieman was a match for the workman;, -in::.: 
;.eyerythiiig but strength, and Arthur’s skill in parrying emhltd him 
to .protract the struggle for some long moments. But between 
unarmed men the battle Is to the strong, where’ the strong is no ^ 
blunderer, and Arthur must sink under a well-planted blove^ of 
Adam’s, as a steel rod Is broken by an iron bar. The blow soon 
■came, and Arthur fell, his head lying concealed in a tuft of fern, 
so that Adam could only discern Ms darkly-clad body. 

He stood still in the dim light waiting for Arthur to rise. The 
Wow had been given now, towards which he had been straining 
all the force of nerve and muscle — and what was the good of 
it? What had he done by fighting? Only satisfied his own 
passiosi only wreaked Ms own vengeance. He had not rescued 
Hetty, not changed the past— there it was just as it had' beeai 
and he sickened at tlie vanity of his own rage ^ - . 

Bat ,why did not Arthur rise? He was perfectly motionless, 'and , 
the time seemed long to Adam^ ♦ _ Good God I had- the blow 
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■ 'tm mclx''''for, UmT . .Mam' afeiiddered at Hie &ottght of 
Ilia o^j5 streti^fi*. as with the oncoming of tMs dread fee knelt 

■ 4owu\'hf -Atthufs side and lifted feis head from among the fern. 
■'^'Tfeere 'was no' sign of life': -tlie eyes and. teeth were set '.Tfee 
'horror timt nisfeed over Adam completely . mastered Mm, and; 
‘ -forced upon Mm its own belief. He could feel nothing but that 

, /death was In Arthur’s face, and that' he was helpless before it 
He made not a single movement, hut knelt _!ike an image,, of 
despair gazing at an image of deatk 


CHAPTER ■ 

A Dilemma. , 

^ ■ it was only a Ibw minutes measured:; by: the^'':dockr-^^ 

' always thought it had been a long while before he perceived a 
:i^^eaM:/pf: .consciousness:, Arthur’s face : and, a' dlight^ ::shiver through,: 

i/i;hife;:i:||feiid*:,^.''/':;'fhe';;:intdnse.;:joy;^;:''ths^ 

;::l::|dfeje:^:Of Mi , /V 

;i;iJ::Slio^ypd;;l^l:;as|y;:paih,':Sk 

|:imeMory.' , , But he only shivered again and said nothing*. 

j||||Aiibi|E ■ up : to ' his; waistcoat,.', buttons, ;"'„and, ''whei;:..;'/ /:/:■■ 

'''*!lldam’'had unbuttoned it, he took a' 'longer breath. Lay ’ my''" 
head down,’’ he said, faintly, “and get me some water if you' 

' ‘ can/’ , . _ 

Adam laid the head down gently on the fern again, and empty« 
ing the tools out of the iag-basket, hurried through the trees to 
^'fee ^dge-of the. Grove bordering on the Chase, where a brook ran 
r^b&w the bank. 

^:,,;^’.^emhe''retelled with his basket leaking, but stlB half fall,' 

. ; J^rthdr Jooked''‘at him with a more thoroughly reawakened^''"' 
consciousness^ j,./ •'" 

“ Can „ you drink a .drop out o* your hand, Mr?*’ said 'Adam,' . '' 
.Imeehug'dm^' again td'lffl up'Ardiur’s head. - - / ■ 

'“Ho/’ 'said Arthur, *’*dip'my ctaimt in 'and souse ll> m My' 

■ head.**' . ^ ' . 



■ , Tbe, water seemed to do him some good, for lie presently raised’ 

* litaiself a ' little higlier , resting* on Adames 'arm. 

^ ®*Do yoE feel any liiift iiisidej sir? ’’Adam asked again, 

“No—ao liurt/’_ said Artliar, sMH faintly, rather done up.” 

- After a, while, he said, ‘*1 suppose I fainted away when you 
knocked me down,” ' ■ , 

' **yes, sir, thank God,” said Adam. *‘l thought it was worse.” 

' What I you tlioaght you’d done for me, eh? come, help me' 
on my kgs.” 

feel terribly shaky and dizzy,” Arthur said, as he stood 
leaning on Adam’s ami; **that blow of yours must ha^e come 
against .me like a battering-ram, 1 don’t believe I can walk 
alone.” 

“Lean on me, sir; F!1 get you along,” said Adam. **Or, will 
.you ‘sit down a bit longer, on my coat here? and FH prop y’ up. 
You’ll perhaps be better in a minute or two,” 

■ said Arthur. **ril go to the Hermitage— I think IVe ' 

■got some brandy there. There’s, a short road to it a little farther 
' on, near the gate. If you’ll just help me on.” 

' They walked slowly, with frequent pauses, but without speaking 
.again. In both of them, the concentration in the present which 
'had attended the Srst moments of Arthur’s revival, had now given 
way to a vivid reco^liection of the previous scene. It was nearly 
dark In the narrow path among tlie trees, but within the circle of 
fir-trees round the Hermitage there was room for the growing 
moonlight to enter In at the windows. - Their steps were noiseless 
on the thick carpet of fir-needles, and the outward stillness 
'seemed to heighten their inward consciousness, as Arthur took" 

_ the key out of his pocket and placed It in Adam’s hand, for him' to „ 
' open the door, Adam had not known before that Arthur had ■ 
^ furmshed the old Hermitage and made it a retreat for himself, and 
_ it was a surprise to him when he opened the door to see a snug 
room with all the signs of frequent habitation. 

‘ Asihur loosed Adam’s arm and threw himself on the ottoman. 

You’ll see my hunting-bottle somewhere,” he said. leather 
^case with a bottle and glass in.” 

Adain was not long in finding the case, ** There’s very little , 

’ brandy la it, sir,” he said, turning it downwards over the glass, , 
as he held it before the window, ** hardly this little glassM.” 

■ /*Wel!, give ine that,”’S 2 dd Arthur, \ with ^ the ' peevishness, of 

physical depression. Wlien he had A^n-ni «|d,/ 
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J-feetter rtm to th' house, sir, aad get some more brandy? 
I can be there and back pretty soon. Itl! fee a stiff walk home 
for you, If you don’t fea^e sometfelog to revive you/* 

go. But don’t say ■i’fflrJlL Ask for my man Pjm, and 
tel! ,Mm to get it from Mills, and not to say, Fm at,, the Hermitage. 
'Get some water too.” 

Adam was relieved to have an active task— both of them were 
relieved to fee apart hrom each other for a short time. But 
Adam’s swift pace could not still the eager pain of thinking— of 
living again with concentrated- suffering through ' tiie ' 
wretched hour, and looking out from it over all the new, sad; 
future ■ 

Arthur lay still for some minutes after Adam was gone, but 
presently he rose feefely from the ottoman and peered about slowly 
' in the broken moonlight, seeking sometliing. It was a short bit ' 
■of .'.wax candle that stood amongst a confusion of writing and,' 
drawing materials,' There was more searching for the means^of: 
'.lighting the candle, and when that was done, he went cautiously: 
.-round the .room as if wishing to assure himself of the presence' or 
absence of something; At last he had found a slight things 
which he put drat in Ms pocket, and then, on a second thought, ■ 
took out again and thrust deep down into a waste-paper basket . 
"It was "a woman’s little ptnk silk neckercMed He set the candle" 
-on the table and threw Mmself down on the ottoman agafotf 
exhausted with the effort. 

When Adam came back witii Ms supplies, Ms entrance awoke 
Arthur from a doze. 

That’s right,” Arthur said, “Fm tremendously In want 
:of: some brandy- vigour.” 

**Fm glad to see you’ve got a light, air,” said Adam. «^Fve 
been thinking Fd better have asked for a lanthorn,” 

no; the candle will last long enough— I shall soon 
be up to walking home now.” 

go before IVe seen you safe home, sir,” said Adam, : 

hesitatingly- 

** No: it will be better for you to stay— sit down.*® 

Adam sat down, and they remained opposite to each other ' 
In uneasy silence, whHe Arthur slowly drank brandy-and-water, ' 
with visibly renovating effect. He began to lie la a more': 
voluntaiy position, and looked as if he were less overpowered -by 
bodily sensations# Adam was keenly alive to these Indications, 
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mi as Ills anxiety about Arthur’s' coaditioa foej^aa to be allayedi 
lie ' felt more ctf that impatience which -everyoae knows who 
has had his jusf indlgaatioE suspended by the physical state of 
the culprit Yet there was one thing m Ms inind to be done 
before he could recur to remonstrance: it was to confess what 
had been unjust la Ms own words# Perhaps he longed all the 
more to make this confession, that' Ms indignation might be free 
again ; and as lie saw the signs of retumlng ease in Artlmr, the 
words again and again came to his lips and went back, checked 
hf the thought that it would be better to lea'ie everything till 
to-morrow. As long as they were silent they did not look at each 
other, and a foreboding came across Adam that if they began to 
speak as though they remembered the past— if they looked at each 
with full recognition— they must take fire again# So they sat la 
silence till the Mt of wax candle Mckered low In tlie socket ; the 
silence all the while becoming more irksome to Adam, Arthur had 
Just poured out some more brandy and water, and he threw one 
arm behind his head and drew tip one leg in an attitude of 
recovered ease, which was m Irresistible temptation to Adam to 
speak what was oa Ms mind . 

®®You begin to feel more yourself again, sir," he said, m the 
candle went out, and they were half-hidden from each other la the 
mooiiliglit ' 

“Yes; I doa^'t feel good for amch-- very laey, and not lacllaed 
to move ; but ril go heme when Fve taken this dose/* 

There was a slight pans® before Adam said— 

“My temper got the better of me, and I said things as wasn’t 
true Fd no right to speak as 'if yoa’d known you was doing me 
an Injury ; you’d no groimds.for kmwmg it; IVe always kept what 
1 felt for her as secret as I could/* ” ' ' 

He paused again before he went ©n, 

“And perhaps I judged you too harsh— Fm apt to be harsh; ■ 
and you may have acted out o’ thoughtlessness more than I 
should ha’ believed was possible for a man with a heart and a 
conscience. We’re not all put together alike, and we may misjudge 
one another. God knows* It’s a!i!*^'the iov i could have now, to 
think the best of you/® ’ „ ' 

■ Arthur wanted to go home without saying any more—hewas tod. 
painfully embarrassed in mind, as .well as too weak in body, ^ to. ' 
wish for any further explanation io-nlght And yet it was « 'relief 
to him that Adam reopened, the •, subject • in -a way' the least 
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■fifealt im I4'i»'t0 answer. _.Ar^tir”was isi tise wrctcfiei fjositioa 
Qi aa- opeiij, gtaerous man, 'Wlio _ lias committed an error wliicli 
Makes .„.,:4ece|sticM ...seem, a necessitgr., .The. .native „ im|itiise,., ,to.,,„give.„ 
tmth la return Ibr truth, to meet trust with frank confession, must be 
suppressed, and duty was become a question of tactics. His deed 
was reacting upon Mm— was already governing Mm tyrancoualy, 
and forcisig him into a course that Jarred with Ms habitual feeiinga 
The only ami that seemed admissible to him now was to deceive 
Adam to the utmost: to make’ Adam think better of him than 
he deserved. And when he heard the words of honest retractation— 
when he heard the sad appeal with which Adam ended— he was 
• obliged to rejoice in the remains 'of ignorant confidence it implied. 

: He did not answer immediateif , for he had to be Judicious, and 
not truthful - 

^*Say no more about our angor, Adam,*’ he said, at last, very 
:..|anpiMIy,. for toe. la^ of speech was unwelcome .to Mm j - *^1 
forgive your momentary injustice— it was quite natural with the 
exaggerated notions you had in your mind. We shall be none 
toe worse friends in the future, I hope, because weVe fought: you 
had toe best of it, and that was. as it should be, for I believe Fv e 
been most in toe wrong of toe two. Come, let us shake hands/’ 

Arthur held out Ms hand, but Adam sat still 

.*«! don’t like to say *No’ to that, sir/* he said, **but I can’t 
'shake hands till it’s clear whatt we mean by *t. I was wrong 
when I spoke as if you’d done me an injury knowingly, but I 
wasn’t wrong in what I said before, about jour behaviour t* Hetty, . 
'and I can’t shake hands with you as if- 1 held you my friend'. the ^ 
same as ever, til! you’ve cleared that -up better/* 

::H:. v.Arthur' swallowed ..his pride and resentment., as he drew back'.: 
Ms hand. He was silent for some moments, and then said, as 
Indiierently as he could — 

. ** I don’t know what you mean by dearing up, Adam. I Ve told 
.jrou already that you think too seriously of a little fiirtatlon. But 
, ,if you_ are dglit in supposing there is any danger in It— Fm going 
•away on Saturday, and there will be an end of it. As for the pain 
.it h4|s. given you, Fm heartily sorry for It. I can say no more/* 

' Adam said nothing, -.but rose from his chair, and stood with Ms 
‘ fade' towards one of the windows, as if looking .at toe blackness 
of the moonlit fir-trees j but he was in reality conscioiis'of nothing 
but the confiict within him. It was of no use now— Ms resolutioa 
not to speak till to-morrow fee mmt $pmk there, and then* • But 
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it wm mmmi lalaiites before lis tamed rei»d md stepped 'awer 
to Ar&ar, standing and looking down on klni as ke laj, 

, be better for ine to speak plain,” be said, witb evident 

effort, **tboiigli li^s liard work. ¥oa see, sir, this isn^t a trifle to 
me, wliatever it may be to yon. I*m none o’ tbem men as can go 
making love first to oae womati and then t* anotber, and don’t tMiik 
it niucli odds wbicb of ’em I take, Wbat I feel for Hetty’s a 
different sort 0’ love, sucb as I believe nobody can know mncli 
about but them as fee! it, and God as has given it to ’em. 
She’s more nor everytlimg else to me, all but my conscience and 
^By good name. And if it’s true wbat youVe been saying all 
along— and if it’s only been trifling and flirting, as you call it, as 
’ll be put an end to by your going away— why, then, Fd wait, 
and hope her heart ’nd turn to me after all. I’m loath to thlnfc 
you’d speak false to me, and FlI believe your word, however things 
may look.” 

**Yott would be wronging Hetty more -than me not to- believe- 


movirig away. But he threw himself into a chair again directly, 


“Way, sir,” Adam said, in a calmer voice, as if he were half 
relieved— for he was too straightforward to make a distinction 
between a direct falsehood and an indirect one—** Nay, sir, things 


•eyes open, whatever you may do ; but bow do you know what’s 
been In her mind? She’s ail but a chiOid— as any man- with a 
conscience la him ought to fed bound 'to- take care on.' And 
whatever you may think, I . know you’ve distm*bed her siund* I 
know she’s been fi:g:ing her heart on you; for there’s a many 
■flifogs clear to me now as I didn’t understand before* But you 
seem to make light o’ what sha may feel— you don’t think o’ 
-that” 

Good God, Adam, let me alone I” Arthur burst out impetuously ; 
I fee! it enough without your worrying me.” 

He was aware of bis Indiscretlofi as soon 1^ the words bad- 
escaped him. . - 

**WdI, then, if you fee! it,” Adam . rejoined, eagerly; **if you feel, 
m you may ha’ put false noHoas Into 'ber -mind, -and made'bei?'- 
believe as you loved her,, when -all the wMeyou meant nothing, 
this demand to make of you— I’m nobipeaklng-for hut fer 
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lien t mk you wsiecdTe Her' Hefore you fo away* ¥* area’^t 
g'oittg away for everj aadif you leave Her behM wltH a notioa m 
tier Head o* yoar feeliag about Her the saaie as sHe feels about yott| 
sHell be Haokerkg after you, aud the miscHief may get worse. It 
may be a smart to Her now, -but if 11 save Her pain f W end. I 
ask you to write a letter— you may trust to me seeing as sHe 
gets it: tell Her tHe truth, and take blame to yourself for behaving 
as you'd no rigHt t© do to a young woman as isn't your equal 
I speak plain, sir. But I can't speak any other way. There's 
nobody can take care o' Hetty in this thing but me." 

*«I can do what I think needful in the matter," said Arthur, 
more and more irriUted by mingled distress and perplexity, ** without 
; giving promises to you. I shall take what measures I think 
proper." 

■ said Adam, in an abrupt, decided tone, **that won't do. 

I must know what ground I'm treading ,on. I must be safe as 
^ ■you've 'put. an end to what ought never to ha' been begiiia. . :I 
don't forget what's owing to you as a geiitlemani but In this 
thing we're man and man, and I can't give up.'' 

There was no answer for some moments. Then Arthur said, III 
see you to-morrow. I can bear no more now | Fm ill." He rose 
a$ he spoke, and reached his cap, as if intending to go. 

**You won't see her again!" Adam exclaimed, with a dash of 
recurring anger and suspicion, moving towards the door and placing 
His back against it Either tell me she can never be my 
wife— tell me you’ve been lying— or else promise me what I've 
said." 

Adam, uttering this alternative, stood like a terrible fate before 
Arthur, who had moved forward a step or two, and now stopped, 

. faint, shaken, sick in mind and body. It seemed long to both 
' of them— that inward struggle of Arthur's— before he said, feebly, 

' **|. promise; let me go." 

• Adam moved away from the door and opened it, bat wHea 
^thur reached' the step, he stopped again and leaned against the 
; dobr-post, , 

■ **XWre not weh enough to walk alone, sir," said Adam. *^Take 
my arm again." 

' Arthur • made ao-',„answerj:'' and presently walked on, - Adam 
following. ^ But, after a few steps, he stood still again, and said 
coldly, believe I must trouble'^ you. It's getting late, now, and 
there may be an alar a set up about me at home." 
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.Adam g'ave Ms arrii„ ind feliey walked ®n witliout uttering a 
word* till they came where the basket and tlie tools lay, 

“1 must pick up the tools, sir,” Adam said. **TheyVe mf 
brother^'s. I doubt they'll be rusted. If joull please to wait a 
miaiite/* 

Arthur stood still without speaking, md m other word passed 
between them till tliey were at the side entrance, where he hoped 
to get in without being seen, by anyone. He said then, Thank 
:f OE:f . . I needn't trouble you any further." ■ . 

' ** What time will it be c©a¥eii'eat for me to see you to-morrow, 
sir ?' "'^said Adam. 

' : *® You may send me word that' you're here at ive o'clock," said 
Arthur ; ■ “ not before,” ■■ 

sir," said Adam. . But he heard ao reply 1 Arthur 
rhadbumed into the: house. 


' CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Next Morning, 

■ARTHUR did not pass:, a sleepless night; he slept long and well 
■Por sleep comes to the perplexed-— if the perplexed , are, .only: : weary-:, 
-enough. But at se¥eii fee rang ms bell and astonished Pyin:''.by-: 
declaring he was going to get up, and must ha^e : breakfast brought": 
m him at eight. 

^‘Aad see that my mare is saddled at fea!f»past eight, and tell, 
my grandfather when lie's down tiiat Tm better this morning, and 
am gone' for a ride.” 

He had been awake an hour, and could rest in bed no longer. '■ In 
feed our yesterdays are too- oppressive ; if a man can only get up, 
though it be but to whistle or to smoke, he has a present which 
offers some resistance to the past— sensations which assert them'* 
selves against tyrannous memories. And if there were such a 
thing as taking averages of feeling, it would certainly be found 
that in the hunting and shooting seasons regret, self-reproach, 
and mortified pride, weigh lighter on country gentlemen than m 
late spring and summer. . Arthur felt that he should be more of 
a man on horseback. Even the presence of Pym, waiting^ m 
him with the usual deference, was a reassurance to Mm after the 
scenes of yesterday* For, with Arthur’s sensitiveness to opMoili 
the los'i of Adam's -respect was a shock to . his self-cdntentment 
which suffused his imagination wilh the sense he had sunk in 
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ftl €yp5 m a ’^iiMea sliock otimt from some real petf mafcei a 
aenroiis ^oman afraii eyeji to step, because all tier perccptiorig are 
siifeaei witli a sense of danger. ■ 

Artliar*s, as yon know, was a lovmg fiatnre* Deeds of kindness 
were as easy to bim as a bad babit ; they were the common Issue 
of his weaknesses ■ and good qualities, of Ms egoism and Ms 
sympathy. He didn^t like to witness pain, and lie liked to have 
grateful eyes beaming on him as the giver of pleasure. When 
he was a lad of seven, he one day kicked down an old gardener^s 
pitcher of broth, from no motive but a kicking impulse, not reiect- 
ing that it was the old man’s dinnerj but on learning that sad 
fact, .'he took his favourite pencil-case and a silver-hafted knife 
out of Ms pocket and offered them as compensation. He had 
been the same Arthur ever since, trying to make all offences 
forgotten in benefits. If there were any bitterness in Ms nature, 
it could only show itself against the man who refused to be con- 
ciliated by Mm. And perhaps the time was come for some of that 
bitterness to rise. At the first moment, Arthur had felt pure distress 
and self-reproach at discovering that Adam’s happiness was 
involved in Ms relation to Hetty; if there had been a possibility 
of making Adam tenfold amends— if deeds of gift, or any other 
deeds, could have restored Adam’s contentment and regard for him 
as a benefactor, Arthur would not only have executed them 
without hesitatioii, but would have felt bound all the more closely 
to Adam, and would never have been weary of making retiibudon. 
But Adam could receive no amends; his suffering could not be 
cancelled ; his res|>ect and afection could not be recovered by any 
prompt deeds of atonement He stood like an immovable obstacle 
against which m pressure could avail ; an embodiment of what 
'•’Arthur most shrank from believing in— the irrevocableness of Ms 
own wrong-doing. The words of scorn, the refusal to shake 
; hands, the mastery asserted over him in their last conversation 
'm the 'Hermitage— above all, the sense of having been knocked 
dbysrn, to which a man does not veiy welj reconcile himself, even 
■under -the, 'most heroic circumstances— presised on Mm with a galling 
.pain^ which was^. stronger than compunction. Arthur would so 
gladly; have persuaded Mmself -that he had done no harm! And 
If m one had told Mm the contrary, he could have persuaded 
'Mmself m much better. Nemesis can seldom forge a 'sword for 
‘ herself out of our coasdeiiC€^— out of the suffering we feel k the 
suffedng we may have caused : there Is rarely metal enough there 
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to make m effectwe 'wcapois. Our mom! sense learns tlie am.fiaers 
'©f good society, and smiles when otliers smile; btit wliea some 
rude fisrsori gives rough names to our actions, she is apt to take 
fiart against us. And so it was wife Arfettr ; Adames Judgment of 
Mm, Adames grating words, disturbed Ms self-soofeing arguments. 

. Not tiiat Artliur liad been at ease before Adam's discovery. 
Struggles and resolve's bad transformed themselves into comptmctlon 
and anxiety. He was distressed for Hetty's sake, and distressed 
lor his ov/n, that he must leave her behind. He had always, 
both in making aaid breaking resolutions, looked beyond Ms 
' passion, and seen that it must speedily end in separation ; but Ms 
nature was too ardent and tender for him not to 'suifer at this 
parting ; and on Hetty's account he was filled with uneasiness. He 
had found out the dream in which she was living— that she was 
'to be a lady ^ in silks and satins ; and when he had first talked to 
.her. about his going away, she had asked him tremblingly to let.: 
her go with him and be married. It was ’Ms painful knowledge of 
this which had given the most exasperating sting to Adam's 
reproaches. He had said no word with the purpose of deceiving 
her, her vision was all spun by her o\yn childish fancy ; but he 
was obliged to confess to himself that it was spun half out of 
Ms own actions. And to increase the mischief, on this last evening, 
'he had not dared to hint the truth to Hetty; he had been obliged 
to soothe her with tender, hopeful words, lest he should throw 
her into violent distress. He felt the situation acutely ; felt the 
sorrow of the dear thing in the present, and thought with a darker 
^ anxiety of the tenacity which her feelings might have in the future. 
That . was the one sharp point which pressed against him ; every 
other he could evade by hopeful self-persuasion. The whole thing 
had been secret ; the Poysers had not the shadow of a suspicion. 
No one, except Adam, knew anything of what had passed— no 
one else was likely to know; for Arthur had impressed on 
Hetty that it would be fata! to betray, by word or look, that there 
had been the least intimacy between them ; and Adam, who knew 
half their secret, would rather help them to keep it than betray it. 
It was an unfortunate business , altogether, but there was m use 
ia making it worse than it waS,’by imaginary exaggerations and 
forebodings of evil that might never come. The temporal^ 
sadness for Hetty was fee worst consequence : he resolutely turned' 
away his eyes from aay bad consequence feat was not demonstrably 
inevitable. But— but Hetty might’ have, had fee Irqiibie in some 


other waf ti aot m , this. • Asi4 perhaps hereafter he inight he 
ftWe to 4o a 4’^eat deal for her^ and, amke up to her for all the 


Iws^care- for her m ftitiire years to the sorrow she tea mcnrrea 
w. So good comes out of evil* Such is the heawtifei arrangemeat 
things 1 

Are yon isiclined to ask whether this can he the same Arthur 


honour which shrinks from wounding even a sentiment, and does 
not contemplate any more positive oSence as possible for it F—who 


a man’s critical actions, it will he better not to think ourselves 
wise about Ms character. There Is a terrible coercion in our deeds 
wiiicli may first turn the honest man into a deceiver, and then 
reconcile him to the change; for this reason — tliat the second 
wrong presents itself to Mm in the guise of the only practicable 
right. ' The action which before -commission has been seen with 
tiiat blended common-sense and fresh untaniished feeling which is 
tiae healthy eye of the soul, .is looked at afterwards with the 
lens of apologetic Ingeauily, through which all things that men 
call beautiful and udv are seen to he made uo of textures very 


own senmnent oi ngnt, ana me eiiect was me stronger m- azibut 
because of that very need of self-respect which, while his conscience 
was still at ease, was one of Ms best safeguards. Self-accusation 
wks too painful to Mm— he could not face It. He must persuade 
Mmsdf that he had not- been -veiy much to blame ; he began even 
to' pily himself for the necessity he was under of deceiving Adam : 
it .'WHS a course so opposed to the hones^ of Ms own nature. But 
thei$r it was the only right‘s thing, to do*' ' 

Well, whatever had been amiss' In him, he was miserable enough 
In consequence: miserable about, Hetty: miserable about this letter 
had promised to write, and tiiat seemed at o, 
to be a gross barbarity, at pother perhaps the greatest kindness 
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lie could do to ,!ier. And across .all 'this reilectlon would dart 
e^ery , »ow and then a sadden impulse of passionate defiance 
towards all consequences: be would carry Hetty away, and all 
otber coasMeratioas migbt go to — - 
In this state of mind the four walls of his room made anintolembie,.. 
prison to him ; they seemed to hem in and press down upon him all 
the crowd of contradictory thoughts and conflicting feelings* some 
of which would fly away m the open air. He had only an hour 
or two to make up his mind in, and be must get clear and calm. 
^-Once. OS' Meg’s back* in the fresh air of that fine morning, be should " 
be'.more, master of the situation. 

■ r"' pretty creature arched her bay. neck In the sunshine, and' 

: pawed : tlie gra¥el, and vtrembled with ■ pleasure when ■ her master ■: 
V stroked her nose,; and patted her, and ta&ed to her even ia a more 
scaressing: tone than usual. . He -loved her the better because she 
knew nothing of his secrets. But Meg was quite as well acquainted 
with her master’s mental state as many others of her sez with the 
' mental condition of 'the nice young gentlemen towards whom their ; 
;;;hehrts ; are m fluttering ezpectation. 

mlles beyond the Chase, till he was at the 
:a . hii! :whefe^ or trees to hem in the 

the bridle on Meg’s neck, and prepared to 

"bjake .up ’ Ms mind. : 

that their.: meeting, yesterday must be the last before 

: Arthur went ' away ; there was no .possibility of their contriving 
;:^hpther: TO ' and. she was Mke: a ^ghltned^"^^^ 

child, .unable to think of anything, only able to cry at the menHoB 
of, parting,' and then put her face up 'to_liave the tear® kissed away. 
He muid do nothing but comfort her, and lull her into dreaming on. . 
A letter would be a dreadfully abrupt way of awakening her I Yet 
there was truth in what Adam said— that it would save her from a 
lengthened delusion, which might be worse than a sharp immediate 
pain. And it was the only way of satisfying Adam, who mmt be 
satisfied for more reasons than one. If he could have seen her 
again I But that was impossible ; there was such a thorny hedge 
of hindrances between them, and an imprudence would be fatal. ’ 
And yet, if be eouM see' her agMn, what good would it do ? Only 
cause him to suffer more from the sight of her distress and the . 
remembrance of it Away from him, she was surrounded by all' the ’ 
motives to self-controL . ' . ’ 

A sadden dread here fell like a shadow across his iiaagination 
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df'encilest she should do -sometlimg; violent in her grief ; and 
dose npoa that dread, came another, wliidi deepsaad the shadow* 
Bnt lie shook, them of 'With the force of youth and hope* What 
was the ground for painting the future in that dark way? It was 
■ |iist -.as4ikely to be the, reverse. Arthur told himself, he did not 
deserve that things should turn out badly— he had never meant 
beforehand to do anything Ms conscience disapproved— he had 
been led on by circamstances. There was a sort of implicit con* 
fideace In him that he was really such a good fellow at bottonijt 
Providence would not treat him harshly* 

At aii events he couldif t help what would come now ; all he could 
do was to take what seemed the best course at the present moment 
And he persuaded himself that that course was to make the way 
open between Adam and%etty. Her heart might really turn to 
Adam, as he said, after a while ; and In that case there would have 
been no great harm done, since it was stiil Adam’s ardent wish to 
make her his wife. To be sure, Adam vyas deceived— deceived in 
a way that Arthur would have resented as a deep wrong if it had 
been practised on himself* That was' a rellectioa that marred 
the consoling prospect Arthur’s cheeks even burned in mingled 
shame and irritation at the thought. But what could a man do 
In' such a dilemma? He was bound in honour to say no _ word _ 
that could injure Hetty: his'Brst duty was to guard hen He 
would 'never have told or acted a Me on Ms own account. Good 
God ! what a miserable fool he was to have brought idmself 

:int0: such 'a dilemma : and yet, if ever, a man had .excuses,, he, 

had. (Pity that consequences are determined not by excuses but 
'by actions I) 

Well, &e letter must be written jjt was the only means that 
proinisad a solution of the difficulty. The tears came into Arthur’s 
eyes as he thought of Hetty reading it ; but it would be almost as 
hard for Mm to write it: he was not doing anything easy to 
himself, and this last thought 'helped him to arrive at a coRclusion* 
could never deliberately have taken a step which Iniicted pam 
another .»d left Mmself at ease. Even a movement of jealousy 
at the .thoaiht of giving up Hetty to Adam went to convince him 
' that he was making a sacrifice* 

' W^heh once he had' come to 'this, cohdiiaion, he turned Meg rouhd, 
and set off home again mi canter. The letter should -be written'’ 
the first tiling, ^and the rest, of tlie 'day would be filled up wiA 
othw business; he should have’, no time_ to look behind 
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'Irwfce and Gawasne were coming to dfcaer* mi by twelve 
o^ciock the next daj' lie slioiili have' left tlie Chase miles behind 
liiin. There was some security la this constant occupation against 
'an uncontrollable impulse seizing Mm to rush to Hetty, and thrast 
into her hand some mad proposition that would _ undo everything*' 
Faster and faster went the sensitive Meg, at every slight sign 
from her rider, till the canter had passed into a swift gallop. 

“I thought they said tM young mester war _ took ill last 
night,” said soar old John, the groom, at dinner-time m the 
servants* hall. He*s been ridin* ht to split the mare i* two this 
i-torenooa.” 

*^Thafs happen one the symtims, John,” said the facetious 
coachman. 

®*Tiiea I wish he war let blood for 't, that’s all,” said John, 
gnmiy. 

■ Adam had been early at the Chase to know how Arthur was, and 
had been relieved from all anxiety about the effects of his blow 
by learning that he was gone out for a ride. At Sve o’clock he 
was punctually there again, and sent up word of his arrival In 
a few minutes Pym came down, with a letter in his hand, and gave 
it to Adam, saying that the Captain was too busy to see .him, and 
had written everything he had to say. The letter was directed 
to Adam, and he went out of doors again before opening it. It 
'contained a sealed inciosure directed to Hetty. On the inside of 
the cover Adam read 

^ *^ln the inclosed letter I have written everything you wish. I 
leave it to you to decide whether you will be doing best to deliver 
It to Hetty or to return it to me. Ask yourself once more whether, 
you are not taking a measure which may pain her more than 

mere silence. 

** There is no need for our seeing each other again now. We 
shall meet with better feelings some months hence. ‘*A, D.” 

“Perhaps he’s i’ the right on ’t not to see me,” thought Adam* 
“It’s no use meeting to say more hard words, and it’s no use 
meeting to shake hands and say we’re friends again. We’re not 
friends, an’ it’s better not to pretend it. I know forgiveness la, 
,a„ ..man’s, .duty, ^....but ..to,,., .my ..thinking that^ can only . .mean. .a.3.....=.y0n*tor- 
to give up ail thoughts o’ taking revenge : it can never oieM id ' ' 
you’re t’ have your old feelings -back again, for that’s, not possible. 
He’s not the same man to> me, and*:! the -same towards 
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him. God help me! I don’t know whetliar I feel the same 
towards anybody:, I seem as if I’d been measuring^^ my work 
from a false line, and had got it aU to measure o’er agam. 

But the question about deUTCring the letter to Hetty soon absorbed 
Adam’s thoughts. Arthur had procured some relief to himself by 
throwing the decision on Adam with a warning; and Adam, who 
was not given to hesitation, hesitated here. He determiaed to feel 
his way— to ascertain as well as he could what was Hetty’s state 
of mind before he decided on degveriag^ the letter. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The Delivery of the Letter. 

THE next Sunday Adam joined the Poysers on their way out of 
church, hoping for an invitation to go home with them. He had 
the letter in his pocket, and was anxious to have- an opportunity 
of to Hetty alone. He could not see her face at church, 

for she had changed her seat, and when he oaine 

hanrfg, her manner was doubtful and constrained. He 
expected this, for it was the first time she had him since^^^^^ 
had been aware that he had seen her with Arthur m the 

"Come, you’ll go on vri’ us, Adam,” Mr. Poyser^ said, when 
they reached the turning; and as soon as they were in the fields, 
Adam ventured to offer his arm to Hetty. The cliildren soon 
gave them an opportunity of lingering behind a little, and th« 
Adam said— 

“ Will you contrive for me to walk out in the garden a bit 
with you this evening, if it keeps fine, Hetty ? I’ve something 
partic’lar to talk to you about.” 

Hetty said, “Very well.” She was really as anxious as Adam 
was that she should have some private talk with him: she 
:;wondered what he thought of her and Arthur; he must have 
sem tiiem kissing, she knew, but she had no conception of the 
scene lhat had taken place between Arthur and Adam. Her first 
fi.ftK.ig had been that Adam would be very angry with her, and 
perhaps would teU her aunt and uncle; but it never entered her 
PTinit that he would dare to say anything to Captain Donnithorne. 
It was a reUef to, her that he behaved so kindly to her to-day, 
and wanted to speak to her alone; for she had trembled when she 
foiitid he was going home with them lest he should ‘mAn “to 
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tell/* Btttj mw' ht wanted to talk to ter by berselfj she slioiiM 
leaira wbat lie tliouglit, and wbat ■ be meant to do. She felt a 
certain confidence that she could persuade Mm not to do anything 
she did' not want him to do.; she could perhaps twm make Mm 
believe that she didn*t care for Arthur; 'and as iong as Adam 
thought there was any hope'of hei* having Mm, he would do just 
what she liked, ahe knew. Besides, she 'ifmst go on seeming to 
encourage Adam, lest her uncle and aunt should fee angry, and 
suspect her of having some secret lover. . . - 


Mr. Poyser held, that though a young man might like to have the 
woman he was. courting on Ms arm, he would nevertheless, be: glad, 
of a little reasonable talk about teiness' the while; and, for 'Ms 
own part, he was curious to hear the most recent news about the 


conversation for liimself; and Hetty laid her small plots, and 
imagined her little scenes of curming blaadlshment, as 'she walked 
along by the hedgerows on honest Adam’s am, quite as well as- 
if she had been an elegantly clad coquette alone in her boudoir. 
Eor if a country beauty . in clumsy shoes be only, sliailow-hearted 
enough, It is astonishing how .closely her mental processes may 
Iresemble those of a lady m society and crinoline, who appEes 
her refined intellect to the problem of committing Indiscretions 
without compromising herself. ' Perhaps the resemblance was not 
much the less because Hetty felt very unhappy all the while. The 
parting with Arthur was a double pmn to her : mingling with the 
tumult of passion and vmiity, there was_ a dim undefined fear that 
the future might- shape itself in some way quite unlike her dream. 
She clung to the comforting hopeful words Arthur had uttered In 
their last meeting, “ I shall come again at Christmas, and then, 
we will see wliat can be done.” She dung to the belief that he 
was so fond of her, he would never be happy without her ; ' and 
she still hugged her secret— that a great gentleman loved her-*^' 
witli gratified pride, as a superiority over all the girls she khem 
Blit the uncertainty of the future, the possibilities to which she! 
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weiglit of air ; she was alone on her little islancl of dreams, and 
all , roand her was the dark unknown water where Arthur was 
' gone* She could gather no elation of spirits now hj looking* 
lor'wardj but only by looking backward to bnild confidence on 
past words and caresses. But occasionally, since Thursday evenkg, 
her dim anxieties had been almost .lost behind the more definite 
fear that Adam might betray what he knew to her uncle and aunt, 
and his sadden proposition to talk with her alone had set her 
thoughts to work In a new way. She was eager not to lose 
this e^ening^s opportonityi and after tea, when the boys were 
going Into the garden, and To% begged to go with them, 

^ Hetty said, with an alacrity that surprised Mrs. Poyser-— 

** 111 go with her, aunt** 

It did not seem at all surprising that Adam -said he would g© 
too j and soon he and Hetty were left alone togetlier on the walk 
by the filbert trees, while the boys were busy elsewhere gathering 
the large unripe nuts to play at “cob-nut** with, and Totty was 
watcliing them with a puppy-like air of contemplation. It was but 
-a short time— hardly two months— since Adam ' had had his mind 
filled with 'delicious hopes, as he stood . by , Hetly’s^ side in tMs. . 
garden. The remembrance of , that scene had often been with him 
skce _ Thursday evening; the sunlight through the apple^ree 
boughs, the red bunches, Hetty’s sweet blush. It came importun- 
ately ' now, on this sad evening, with the low-hanging clouds ; 
but he tried to suppress it, lest some emotion should impel him 
to say more than was needful for Hetty’s sake. 

■ “After what I saw on Thursday night, Hetty,” he began, “yon ' 

, won’t, tliink me making too free i’ what I’m going to say. If you.:' 
was being courted by any man as ’ud make y* his: wife, and I’d ’:' 
known you was fond of him, and meant to have: him, I should -'" 
have no right to speak a word to you about it; but when I see 
you’re being made love to by a gentleman as can never marry you, 
and . doesna think o’ marrying you, I fed bound t’ interfere for you. 
,,r ^h*t speak about it to them as are i’ the place o* your parents, 
Tor that ^ght bring worse trouble than’s needful” 

, Adam’s words ‘ relieved . one of Hetty’s fears, bat they also 
carried a meaning which sickened her with a strengthened 
foreboding. She was pale and Srmbimg, and yet she would have 
' angrily coatradicied Adam, if she had dared to betray her feelings. 
But she was silent. ’ , . ' , ‘ 

/'You’re so young, you know/ Hetly,”' he went om almost 



aa .iWeamt , lessoiij mider the terrible agitation produced hy 
Adaiii*s words. There was' & cruel force In their calm certainty 
which threatened to grapple and crush her flimsy hopes and 
fancies. She wanted to resist them— she wanted to throw them 
off with angry contradiction: ; and the determination to ■ .conceal, 

^ what' she felt still governed her. It was nothing more than..a ■ ,blind:,.','^ 
prompting now^ for she was unable, to calculate the effect- of .-h^ 
words* ' ^ 

**'¥ouVe no rigdit I love him,** she said, faintly, 'hut 

impetuoaslys pkicking another rough leaf and tearing it up. . : She. 
■was very beautifui m her paleness and agitation, with her dark- 
'ehildish eyes dilated, and her breath shorter than usual. Adam-s 
heart " yearned over her as he looked at her. Ah, if -he could but ;' 
.comfort her,' and soothe- her, and save her from this, pain,;, .if 
had but some sort of strength that would enable hini to rescue 
her poor troubled siolnd, as he would have rescued her body in the. 
ihce of all danger! 

*«I doubt it must be so, Hetty, he said, tenderly, «*for I canaa 
believe you^d let any man kiss you by yourselves, and give yon a 
gold box with his hair, and go a-walking i’ the Grove to meet him, 
if you didna love him. Tm not blaming you, for 1 know it *ud begin 
Of little and little, till at last you’d not be able to throw it oE 
Ifs Mm I blame for stealing your love i* that way, when he 
knew he could never make you the right amends. He’s been,. 
trifling with you, and making a plaything of you, and caring 
nothing about you as a man ouglft to care.” , 

«‘Ye% lie does care for me; I know better nor you,” Hetty burst; 
oat Everything was forgotten but the pain and anger she Mt at 
Adam’s words* .. / . 



saM Adam, Mi-Wd cMti for you tiglitif hM 
_|ieirer !»’ feeliaved so* 'He toM me Itself lie meatit aotlsifig bf Ms 
Mssing :atid presents," and he wanted to make me lielie¥e as 
•you thought light of *em too. But I know better nor that I 
caift help blinking as youVe been trnstlfig fs loving you well 
'enough to marry you, for aH lie*s a gentleman. And thaf s why I 
■ must speak to you about it,- Hetty, for fear you should be deceiving 
yourself. Ifs never entered his head, the thought o* marrying 
fonJ^ 

*^'l!ow do you know? How durst you say so?** said Hetty, 
pausing in her walk and trembling. The terrible decision of 
'Adam’s. tone shook her with fear. She had no presence of mind. 

for Ihe reflection that Arthur would have Ms reasons for not 
tiJiiag the truth to Adam. Her words and look were enough to 
dcterialne Adam : he must give her the letter. 

' ^*You perhaps can’t believe me, Hetty j because you think too 
well of him — because you think he loves you better than he does. 
But r?e got a letter i’ my pocket, as he wrote himself for me 
to give you. IVe not read the letter, but he says he’s told you the 
truth in it* But before I give you the letter, consider, Hetty, and 
,don*t let it take too much hold on you. It wouldna ha’ been 
good for you if he’d wanted to do such a mad thing as marry 
yop J it ’u4 ha* led to no happiness i’ the end.” 

.'Hetty said nothing: she felt a revival of hope at the mention of 
a letter which Adam had not read. There would be something 
i|uite dilfemnt in it from what he thought 
Adam ^ took out the letter, but he held it In Ms hand still, while 
he said, in a tone of tender entreaty— 

Bon’t you bear .me ill'-will, Hetty, because Fm the means ' 
bringing you this pda? God knows Fd ha’ borne a good 
deal worse for the sake o’ sparing it you. And think— there’s 
nobody but me knows about this 5 md FII take care of you as if 
- i - was yopr brother. You’re the same as ever to me, for I don’t 
believci you’ve done any wrong knowingly.” 

' Hetty ‘ had laid her hand on the letter, but Adam did not 
loose it -01 lie had done speaking. She took no notice of what 
he md— she had not listened; but when he loosed the .letteir, 
she pat It Into her pocket, without opening and then begw to 
wMk more quickly^ -as if she wanted to go in. ’ , 

^*yoG are In the .dght not -to read it just yet/f said. Adam.' 
^^Read It when you’re by yourseE. -But stay out' a ,httle-blt 
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loiigefj attc! let is, call the cMldrea; jqu kok so wMte and il; 
.yoi|r aiiat may take aotlce of It” ' ■ ; 

Hetty heard ttie warning'. It recalled to tier the necessity of 
rallylof ‘her native powers of coacealmeat, wliicti had half 
given yw&f under the shock of Adam’s words* And s!ie had 
t!ie letter in her pocket ; she was sure there was comfort , In 
that letter, in spite of Adam* She ran to ind Totty, aai soon 
reappeared with recovered colour, leading Totty, who was 
making a sour face, hecaitse she had been obliged to' ’throw 
ammy an unripe apple that she had set her small teeth in. 

“ liegii, Tottj/® said Adam, ‘‘come and ride on my shoulder— 
■-ever so 'high— yoiili touch the tops o’ the trees.” 

What little child ever refused ^ to be comforted by that 
glorious sense of being seked strongly and swung upward? I, 
don’t believe Ganymede cried when the eagle carried him ‘ 
away, and perhaps deposited him on Jove’s shoulder at the m£ ' 
Totty smiled down complacently from her secure - height, and 
pleasant was the sight to the mother’s eyes, m she stood at the " 
house door and saw Adam coming with his small burthen. 

** Bless your sweet face, my pet,” she said, tlie mother’s strong 
love filling her keen eyes with mildness, as Totty leaned forward 
and put out her arms. She had no eyes for Hetty at that, 
moment, and only said, without looking at her, **Yoe go and . 
draw some ale, Hetty ; the gells are both at the cheese.” 

After the ale had been drawn, and her uncle’s pipe lighted, 
there was Totty to be taken to bed, and brought down again In 
her night-gown, because she would cry 'instead of going- to, 
sleep. Then there was supper to be got ready, and Hetty hmst ' 
be continually In the way to give help. Adam stayed till he knew 
Mrs. Poyser expected Mm to go, engaging her and her husband 
in^ talk as constantly as he could, for the sake of leaving Hetty 
more at ease. He lingered, because he wanted to see her 
safely through that evening, and he was delighted to find how 
much self-command she showed. He knew she had not had 
time to read the letter, but he did not know she was buoyed up by. 
a secret hope that the letter would contradict everytMng he had ^ 
$aid. It was hard work- for Mm to 'leave her— hard to think ’that- 
he should not know for ' days how ■ she was bearing her troablet ' 
But he must go at last, and all he cpnld do was to press 
liatid gently as he said ** Good-bye,’* _asid-hope she would take' 
that as a sign that if Ms love could ev^ be a, refuge ''for hef|' It 
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there the wme as ew* ■ ' How busy li» tboiiglita wtrCj as 
■ he walked home, ih deirlsing pitjljig' ’excuses for her follj ; , la 
referdug al her weakness to the sweet loviagness of her catiire ; 
ia blamiflg .Arthur, with less and less indinatioa to admit that 
Mb conduct might be extenuated tool His exasperation at 
sufferliig-“and also at the sense that she was possibly 
thrust for ever out of Ms own reach— deafened him to any 
plea for the sniscalled friend ^ who . had wrought ...this .miseiy.. ^ 
Adam was a clear-sighted, fair-minded man— a fine fellow, indeed, 
morally as well as physically. But II Aristides the Just was ever 
in love and jealous, he was at that moment not perfectly niagnam*^ 

‘ moas* And 1 ■ cannot pretend that Adam, in these painful days, 
felt nothing but righteous indignation and loving pity. He was 
bitterly Jealous t and in proportion as Ms love made him indulgent 
in his judgment of Hetty,' the bitterness found a vent in liis :- 
Arthur, 

**Her head was always lllcely to be turned/® fee thought, - 

when,.:' a gentleman, with Ms -fine manners, and fine . clothes,..:: 
and Ms white hands, and that way o’ talking gentlefolks have, 
came about her, maJdhg up to her in a bold way, as a man couldn’t 
do duat was only her equal j and it’s much if she’ll ever like a 
common man now.” He could not help drawing his own hands 
out of his pocket, aiid looking at tliem— at the hard palms and 
the broken.finger-naiis. “i’m a roughish fellow, altogether; I 
don’t know, now I come to think on % what there is' much for a 
woman to like about me| and yet I might ha’ gat another wife 
easy enough, if I hadn’t set my heart on her. But it’s little 
matter what other women think about me. If she can’t love me. 
She might ha’ loved me, perhaps, as likely as any other man— 
there’s nobody hereabouts as I’m afraid of, if hadn’t come 
between us; but now I shall belike be hateful to her, because 
'I’m so different to him. And yet there’s no telling— she may 
turn round the other way, when she finds he’s made light of 
.her ail the while. She may come to feel the vally of a man as 
M be thankful to be bound to her all his life. But I must put 
up with it whichever way it is— I’ve only to be thankful it’s been, 

no worse: I’m not th’ only man that’s 'got to do' withbul' muctf' 

happiness t’ this life. There’s many a good bit o* work done with 
a sad heart. It’s God’s will, and , that’s enough for us : we shouldn’t ' 
know better how things ought 'to be "than He does, I reckon, if 
we was to spend our lives' i’ pnaallng. But it ’ad lia’ gone mm 
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to »f ol mf work for me, if Fd seen ker brought to sorrow and 
shame,, and through the man as IVe always been proud to thmfc 
on. Since IVe been spared that, IVe no tight to grumble. When 
a manV got Ms limbs wlioie, he can bear a smart cut ©r two.**^ 

As Adam was getting o¥er a stile at this point in his reiections, • 
he perceived a man walking along the held before him. He knew 
it was Seth, returning from an evening preaching, and made 
haste to overtake him. 

** I thought tliee ^dst be at home before me,” he said, as Seth 
turned round to wait for him, for Fm later than usual to-night.” 

“Well, Fm later too, for I got into talk, after meeting-, with 
::,|ohn Barnes, mdio has lately professed- himself in a state of per» ■ 
^ ■fection,. and. Fd , a «|uestiop to ask him about Ms experience. It*s 
'. one :©* them subjects that lead you further than y* escpect— they 
donV He along the straight road.” 

'They walked along together in silence two ©r three minutes, 
Adam was not inclined to enter into the subtleties of religious ' 
experience, but lie was Inclined to interchange a word or two 
of brotherly affection and conhdence vrith Seth. That was a rare 
impulse in him, much as the brothers loved each other. They 
-hardly -'ever spoke of personal matters, or uttered more than : an 
.vallusion to their family troubles. Adam was by nature reserved' 

: -all matters of feeling, and Seth felt & certain timidity towards^'Ms-" 
more practical brother. 

“Seth, lad,” Adam said, putting Ms am ©n Ms brother's shoulder, 
««hast heard anything from Dinah Morris Mnce she went away?” 

“Yes,” said Seth. “She told me I might write her word after a 
while, how we went ©n, and how mother bore up under her trouble. 
So I wrote to her a fortnight ago, and told her about thee having’ 
a new employment, and how mother was more contented j and 
last Wednesday when I called at the post at Treddles’on, I found 
a letter from her. I think thee Mst perhaps like to read it j but I 
didaa say anything about It, because thee 'st seemed so full of 
other thingSfe It's quite easy t' read— she writes wonderful for a 
woiam.” 

Seth had drawn the letter from Ms pocket and held it out to 
Adam, who said, as he took it— 

“Ay, lad, IVe got a tough load to carry just now— thee mastim 
■ take it ill if Fm a bid sHeater and crustier nor usual Trouble 
doesna make me care the less for thee. I know we .shall stick/ 
together to the last” ' ■ 
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I kfet; nmght ill o’ toe, A4m ? .1' teow well eaoogli wliat it 
'mmM if ’toe *t a hit sliort wi* me aow amd tom” 

^^Tiiei-e’a mo&er opening: to door to look out for ns,” said 
Adam,. as toy mounted tlie slope, She’s keen sitting I* to 
dark, as usual Well, Gyp, well I art glad to see me ? ” , _ 

Lisbeth went iss' again quickly and lighted a candle, for she had 
heard to welcome rnstllng of footsteps on tlie grass, before, 
Gyp’s joyful hark, 

\ *‘Eh, my lads! th’ hours war ne’er so long sin’ I war bora 
m they ’n been this Messed Sunday night What can y® both 
ha* been doin’ till this time?” 

«*Thee shouldstna sit i’ to dark, motor,” 'said Adamj ‘’that 
makes the time seem longer.” * . 

*‘Eh, what am I t’ do wi’ burnin* candle of a Sunday, when 
there’s on’y me, an’ it’s sin to do a bit o’ knittis’ ? The daylight’s 
long enough for me to stare i’ th’ booke as I cmm' 
be a due way ©’ shortenin’- to time, to make It waste: ^-itfeer 
good candle. But which on you’® for ha’ing supper? Ye miin 
ayther be clemmed or full, I should think, seein’ what time o’ 
night it is.” 

.* “I’m hungry, motor,” said Seth, seating himself at to little 
table, which had been spread ever «inc® it was light 
“ IVe had my .supper,” said' Adam. “ Here, Gyp,” he added, 
taking’ some cold potato from the table, and rubbing the rough 
gray head that looked up towards him. 

' “Thee needstna be gi’in’ th’ dog,” said Lisbeth : “I 'n fed him 
■ well a’ready. Fm not like to forget him, I reckon, when he’s all 
o’ toe I can get sig'ht on.” * 

“Come, then, Gyp,” said Adam, “we’ll go to bed. Good*^ 
laight,... motor ;■ Fm ¥ery 

■ “What ails him, dost know?” Lisbeth said to Seth, when 
Adam was gone upstairs. “He’s like as if he* struck for' 
•death this day or two— he’s so cast down. 1 found him F the 
shop this forenoon, arter thee wast gone, awsittin* an’ doin’ nothing 
—hot so much as a booke afore Mm.” 

“ He’s a* deal o’ work upon him just now, mother,” said Seth, * 
“and I think he’s a bit, troubled in his mind. Don’t- you take 
notice of it, because it hurts Mm when' you doi Be as ’kind to ' 
liini as you can,, mother, and dorft say _aay thing to ¥ex him,” 

“ Eh, what dost talk o’ my ¥exia’ him? an’ what am i like to lit 
but kind ? I’ll ma’ him a kettle-cake 'for breakfast F to inomial” 
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jy#! h&i tliro^Yii oi* Ills coat and waistcoat^ a«d wAs reading, 
Dkali’a letter bj tlie liglit of Ms dip candli^ 

®*Dbar Brother SETH,-»Your lettar kjp tlirte days bejond 
my faiofring of It at tbe Post^ for I bad not money enough bj 
.me-to paj fte carriage^ tMs being a time of great need and 
sickness here, with the rains that have fallen, as if the windows 
of Iiea¥ea were opened again | and to ky by money, from day to 
day, In such a time, when there are so many in present need of 
all ttiings, would be a want of trust like the toying up of 
maaca. I speak of this, because I would not ha¥e you think 
me slow to answer, or that I had small joy in your rejoicing 
at the worldly good that has befallen your brother Adam* The 
honour and love you beat him is nothing but meet, for God has 
given him great gifts, and he uses them as the patriarch 
Joseph did, who, when he was exalted to a place of power and 
trust, yet yearned with tenderness towards his parent and Ms. 
younger brother.* 

**My heart is knit to your aged mother since it was granted 
me to be near her In the day of trouble. Speak to her of me, 
and tell her I often bear her^ in my. thoughts at evening time, 
when I am sitting in the dim light as I did with her, and we 
held one another’s hands, and I spoke the words of comfort that 
were given to me. Ah, that is a blessed time, isn’t it, Seth, 
when the outward light to fading, and the body is a little wearied 
with its work and its labour. Then the inward light shines the 
brighter, and we have a deeper sense of resting on the Divine 
strength. I sit on my chair In the dark room and dose nay eyes, 
and it is as if I was out of the 'body and. could feel no want for 
evermore. For toen, the very hardship, and the sorrow, and the 
blindness, and the sin, I have beheld and been ready to weep over, 
yea, all the anguish of the children of men, which sometimes 
wraps me round like sudden darkness — I can bear with a willing 
pain, as if I was sharing the Redeemer’s cross. For I feel It, 

I fee! it— Ininite Love Is suffering too— yea, in the fulness of 
knowledge it suffers, it yearns, it mourns j and that Is a blind 
self-seeking which wants to be freed from the sorrow wherewith ^ 
the -whole creation groaneth and travaileth. Surely ’it is not tliie 
blessedness ‘to be free, from sorrow, while thero to sorrow and dn. 
in the world s sorrow to then a part of love, and love does not 
geek to throw |t off# It is not the spirit only thkt tells me 'Ihto**^ 
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I ji#« it k tilt wliole work and 'word of the Go$pd. I« there 
not pleading In Iiea¥ei 2 ? Is isot the M&n of Sorrows there 
iti that crucified body, wherewith He ascended ? And is He not 
erne with the Infinite Love itself— as our love is one with our 
sorrow ? 

These thoughts have been much borne in on me of late^ and I 
have seen with new clearness the meaning of those words^ * If any 
man love mej let him take up my cross/ I have heard this enlarged 
on as if it meant the troubles and persecutions we bring on our- 
selves by confessing Jesus. But surely that is a narrow thought. 
The true cross of the Redeemer was the sin and sorrow of this 
world— t/iat was what lay heavy on his heart— and that is the cross 
we shall share with Him, that is the cup we must drink of with 
Him, if we would have any part k tliat Divine Love which is one 
with His sorrow. 

‘*Ia my outward lot, which you ask aboutj I have all things 
and abound. I have had constant work in the mill, though some 
of the other- hands have been turned off for a time ; and my body 
is greatly strengthened, so that I feel little weariness after long 
walking and speaking. What you say about staying in your own 
country with your mother and brother shows me that you have a 
true' guidance : your lot is appointed there by a clear showing, and 
to, seek a greater blessing elsewhere would be like laying a false 
offering on the altar and expeetkg the fire from heaven to kindle 
it. ' My work and my joy are here among the hills, and I sometimes 
think I cling too much to my life among the people here, and should 
was called away. > 

**l was thankful for your tidings about the dear friends at the 
Hall Farm ; for though 1 sent them a letter, by sny aujit’s desire, 

• 'after I came back from my sojourn among them, I have had no 
word from them. My aunt has not the pen of a ready writer, and 
the work of the house is su^cient for the day, for she is weak 
in body. My heart cleaves to her and her children as the nearest 
of all to me in the fiesh; yea, and to all in that house. I am 
carried ' away to them continually in my sleep, and often in the 
midst of work, and even of speech, the thought of them Is borne 
In Oil me as if they were in need and trouble which yet is dark to 
me. There may be some leading. here| but I wait to be taught, 
You say they are _ all well. ^ 

^*We shall see each other again in the body, I trust— though 
It may be not for & long while,-' for the brethren and asters "at 



cMidreu of God wtioin it lias beea granted to see eacli other face 
to face^ and to liolcl commaioa together, and to feel the. same 
spirit working In both, caa sever snore be sundered, though the 
hills may lie between. For their souls are enlarged for evermore 


coatiiiiially as it were a new strength,— Your faithful Sister and 
feiiow-worker in Christ, ** Dm AH MORRIS/^ 


“i have not sMi to write me words so small as you do, 

■ my peii^ m slo'w. ' And so I am straitened, and say ^ 
■but. ' little of what is in my mind. Greet your mother for 
me with a Mss. She asked me to kiss her twice when we 
parted,” ■. 

Adam had rcfolded^the letter, and was sitting meditatively 
with his head resting on his axm at the head of the bed when Seth 
came upstairs. 

Hast read the letter ? ” said Se&. 

■ ** Yes,” said Adam. ** I don’t knoiv what I should ha’ thought of 
her and tier letter if Fd never seen hers I daresay ! should ha*’ 
•thought a preaching woman hatefuL But she's one as makes 
eierytliing seem right .-.she says and doss, and i seemed, to see .her 
.and hear 'her speaking, .when I read the letter... It’s ■wonderful how 
I remember her looks and her voice. She’d make thee rare and 
happy, Setli ; she’s just the woman for thee.** 

' no use Ihiaklng ©*• that,” said Seth, dsspoiidmgly. *‘She’. 
spoke so firm, and she’s not tlie woman to say one thing and mean 
another.” ■ . - ' 

Nay, but her feelings may grow different A woman may get to 
love by de.g:ree3-- Tthe be st fire doesna flare ut> the ..,sQja aasl:^ Fd 
have thee go and -see her by and by : Fd make it convenient for 
thee to be away three or four days, and it ’ud be no walk for thee 
—only between tv/ecty and thirty mile.” 

should like to see her i' again, whether or no, if she wouMna 
fee displeased with me for going,” said Seth. . 

Shell be none displeased,” said Adam, emphatically, getting 
up and throwing off his coat. ** It .might be a great happiness ' 
to us all, if she'd have thee, for smother', took .to her so wonderful, 
and 'Seemed so contented to be with her,**;-, . _ 't; 
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*^Ajr «4 Sett,' ratter" -ipsi4iy, Biimlfs i^ni 0 * Hetty 

to0^ site' tliitiks a ieal about tier.” . " 

"ikdaiii sttade no reply to ttat, and no otter word but ^ ^ood** 
aiglit*' passed between tteia,* 


' f^otu stie would read ber letter* It aiiist'-*-it ninst bave comfort 
in it» How was Adam to know tte trutt? It was always 
likely be should say wliat he dld^ say. 

She set down the candle, and took out the letter. It had a 
fakt scent of roses, which made her fee! as if Arthur were close to 
her. She put 'it to her lips, and a rush of remembered seasations 
for a moment or two swept away all fear. But her heart began 
to flutter strangely, andher hands to tremble as she broke the seal 
She read slowly ; it was not easy for her to read^ a gent!eman*s 
handwriting, though Arthur had taken pains to w^rlte plainly. 

DEAREST HETTY,— I have spoken truly when I have said 
that I loved you, and I shall never forget our love. I ^ shall be 
your true friend as long as life lasts, and I hop® to prove this to 
you m many ways. If I say anything to pain you in this letter, 
do pot believe it is for want of love and tenderness towaids you, 
for there is nothing I would not do for you, if I knew it to be 
■really for your happiness. 1 cannot bear to think of my little 
Hetty shedding tears when I am not "there to Mss them away; 
mi if I followed only my own inclinations, I should be with her 
■at' ttk- moment instead of writing. It is very hard for me 
’ part from her— harder still for me to write words which may seem 
•' unkind, ttough they spring from the truest kindness. 

« Pear,' dear Hetty, sweet as our love has been to me, sweet m 
it would be to me for you to -love me always, I feel ^ that it would 
have been better for us bott if .we had never had that liAppia«», 
'and that it is my duty to ask you ;ta love -me and care f^r me a» 
little as you can. The faultttas all been mine, for though f haw 
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htm unable to resist tlie loagin^ to be '■near yoii^ I have felt all 
the while that yonr affection for me- might cause you grief, 1, 
ought to have resisted my feelings. I should have doae soj if 
I had been a better fellow than I am but nowj since the past 
cannot be altered j I am bound to save youffrom any .evil' that 1 


ills love than I ever can, and if you continued to look towards 
something in the future which cannot possibly happen. For, dear 
Hettfi if I were to do what you one day spoke of, and make 
you mj wif’e, I should do what you yourself would come to fee! 
was for your misery instead of your welfare. I know you caa 


and if I were to marry you now, I should only be adding to any 


other relations of life. You know nothing, dear Eetly, of the. 
world la which I must always live, and you would soon begin to 
dislike me, because there would be so little in which we should 
be alike. 

** And since I cannot marry you, we must part-— we must try not 
to fee! Hke lovers any more. 1 am miserable while I say this, but 
nothing else caa be. Be angry with me, mj sweet one-—l 


to do everything that lies la lay power* 

**l have' told you where you are to direct a letter to, if you want 
to wrice, but I put It down below lest you should have forgotten* 
Do not write unless there is something I can really do for you j for, 
dear Hetty, we must try to think of each other as little as we can* 
Forgive me, and try to forget everjrthing about except that I 
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Slowly Hetty had read .this letter j and when she looked up 
from it tliere was the redectiom of a blanched face in the old dim 
glass—* white marble face with rounded childish forms, but with, 
something sadder than * child% pain to to Heiiy did ncd: see the 
face— she saw nothing— she only felt that she was cold and sick 
and trembling. The letter shook and ,_mtl^’to her' ©he 




laM it down. It was a' horrible - seosatioa— this cold aail tfembllng : 

_ it swept away the wrf' ideas 'that prodttced it, aad Hetty got up 
to reach a warm cloak" from her clothes-press, wrapped it rottod' 

, her, aad sat as if she were thinkkg of aotliing bat getting waim 
Presently she took ap the letter with a firmef hand, and began to 
read it through again. The teats came this time— great rushing 
tears, that blinded her and blotched the paper. She felt nothing 
but that Arthur was cruel— cruel to write so, cruel not to marry 
'her;- ■■Reasons why -he couldmot marry:' her had - no 'existence' for'' 
her mind; how could she-beHevefn any misery that could come to 
her from the fulfilment of all she had been longing for and 
dreaming of? She had not the ideas that could make up the notion 
'that'.misery.. :■ 

, ‘ As she threw down the letter again, slie^ caught sight of her 
face in the glass ; it was reddened now, and wet with tears ; it 
was almost like a companion that she might complain to— that 
would pity her. She leaned forward on her elbows, and looked 
into those dark overfiooding eyes, and at that qiiwering mouth, 
and saw how the tears came thicker and thicker, and how the 
mouth, became conwiised with sobs. 

The shattering of all, her little dream-world, the crushing blow 
' m her new-born passion, affikted her pleasure-craving nature 
with -an overpowering .pain that annihilated all impulse to 
resistance, and ' suspended her anger. She sat sobbing till the 
candle went out, and tlien wearied, aching, stupefied with crying, 
threw herself on the bed without undressing, and went to sleep. 

There was a feeble dawn in the room when Hetty awoke, a 
little: after'' four o’clock, with a sense of dull misery, the cause: of 
which broke upon her- gradually, m she began to discern the 
objects round her in the dim light. And then came the Crightening 
thought that she had to conceal her misery, as well as to bear It, 
in this dreary daylight that was commg. She could He no longer ; 
she -got up and went towards the table: there lay the letter; 
she opened her treasure-drawer; there lay the earrings and the . 
locket— the signs of all her short happiness— the signs of the 
life:*kng' dreariness that was to follow it. Looking at the little 
'trinkets which she had once eyed and fingered so fondly as the 
earnest of her future paradise, of finery, she lived back In the 
moments when they liad’ been given to lier with such tender 
caresses, such strangely ■ pretty 'words, such glowing looks, which.' 
filled her with a bewiidermg dellciout surprise'— -they were sq ' 
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^ isiwli , swettef tiaa slie fa^d thought' anything could bt» Asid fit 
Arthur -^lio had spokea to her aad looked at her la this way, who 
was preseat with her aow—whose hrai she felt rousd her, Ms 
^ cheek agaiast hers, Ms very breath apoa her— was the cmel, cruel 
Arthur who had written that letter— that letter which she snatched 
and crashed and then opened again, that she might read it once 
more. The half-benumbed mental condition which was the effect 
of the last nighf s violent crying, made it necessaty to her to look 
again and see if her -wretched thoughts were actually true— if the 
letter was really so cruel. She had to hold it close to the windowi 
else she could not have read it by the faint light Yes I it was 
„yirorse— it was more cruel. She crushed' it up again in -anger.' ' 
She hated the writer of that letter — abated Mm for the very reason- 
that she hung upon him with all her love— all the girlish passion 
and vanity that made up her love; 

She had no tem-s this morning. She had wept 'them Hi away 
last night, onflow she felt that dry-eyed morning miseiy, which 
Is worse than the first shock, because it has tlie future In It as 
well as the present Every morning to come, as far as her imagin- 
ation could stretch, she would have to get up and feel that the day 
would have no joy for her. For there is no despair so absolute as 
that wMch comes with the tet moments of our first great 
sorrow, when we have not yet known what it l« t® have 
, ...sulfeied ^ and be healed, to have despaired and to have recovered,'- - 
hope. As Hetty began languidly to teke off the clothes she had 
worn all the night, that she might wash herself -and brash her 
hair, she had a sickening sense that her life would go ©a m tMs 
wayl she should always be doing things she had m pleasure ' 
in, getting up to the old tasks of work, i^ag people she cared 
nothing about, going to church, and to Treddleston, and to tea '' 
with Mrs. Best, and carrying no happy thought with her. For 
her short poisonous delights had spoiled for 'ever all the little joys 
that had once made fie sweetness of her life— the new frock ready 
for Treddleston fair, the party at Mr. BrittoMs at Broxtoa Wake, 
the beaux that she would say to for a long while, and the 

prospect of the wedding that was to come at last when she would 
have a silk gown and a great many clothes ail at once. These 
things were al fiat and dreary to her now : everytlilng would be a 
weariness ; and she would carry about for ever a hopeless thifst 
and longing. • ■ . _ , ; 

She paused la the midst' of her languid undressing, le an ed’ - 


ag^aiast tlie dark oM dotlae^-prass. ■ Her neck asid atni^s were bare, 
to bair linag clown In delicate rings, ant! they were just as beaiitifiil 
as’tfeej were that night two months ago, when she ¥7alked »p and 
'down this bed-chamber glowing with maity and hope. She was 
mt thinking of her neck and arms aow| e¥eii her own beauty, 
was Indifferent to her* Her eyes wandered ssclij o^er the dull 
old chamber, and then looked out vacantly towards the growing 
dawn* DM a remembrance of Dinah come across her cimd?'— of 
her foreboding words, which had made her angry?— of Binah^S'' 
affectionate entreaty to think of her as a friend hi trouble ? No, the 
impression had been too slight to recur. Any affection or comfort 
Dinah could have given her would have been as indifferent to Hetty 
this morning as everything else was except her bruised passion. 
She was only thinking she could never stay here and go on with 
the oldjile— she could better bear something quite new than staking 
back ioto the old everyday round. She would like to riia away that 
very morning, and never see any of the old faces agliii. Bat Hetty^s 
was not a nature to face difficulties— to dare' to loose her hoM on 
the familiar, and rash blindly m some iiakiiewn condition. Hers 
was a luxurious Md vain nature, not a passionate 'One | and If she 
were ever to take any violent measure, she paust be urged to It by 
the desperation of terror. There was not much room for her 
^oughts to travel in the narrow circle of her imagmation, and 
she soon fixed on the one thing she would do to get away from 
her old life $ she would ask her uncle to let her g© to be a lady’s^ 
'ismid. Miss Lydia*$ maid would help her to get a situation, If she 
knew Hetty had her unde’s leave* 

When she had thought of tliis, she fastened up her hair and began 
to' wash 5 it seemed more possible to her to go dewnatairs .^nd try 
to behave as usual* She would ask her uncle this very day. Oa 
Hetty’s blooming health, it would take a great deal of such mental 
-suffering as hers to leave .any deep .impress ; and when she was 
’'.feitod as neatly as usual in her working-dress, with her hair 
"'tiidiced tip under her little cap, an indifferent observer would have 
^ l&ei toore' struck with toe young roundness of her cheek and neck, 
■•^'-and’lte^'dkikness'^ her oyes and eyelashes, than with any "of 

sadness about her.. But whmi she took up the crashed tetter, «id 
put It -in her drawer, that toe' might lock It out of .sight, hard 
smartmf teai»,toati 2 ig^'_np_:re]fi^;to them as toe great 
that fell last iitght, .forci^Vto^' way’ Into -her eyes* She. ‘wiped 
them away quickly: she must, to w Ik tot daf**feie: kobod# 
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.slioii!4 find •oat flow miserable sbe was, nobody should know she 
%¥as disappointed about anything', j and. the thought -tliat the eyes 
of her aunt and ancle would be' upon her, ga^e her the seif-command 
which often accompanies a great dread. ' For Hetty looked out froiii 
her secret misery towards the possibility of their ever knowing what 
had happened, as tlie sick and weary prisoner might think of the 
possible pilloty. They would think her conduct shameful; -and 
shame was torture. That was poor little Hetty’s con&xience. 

So she locked up her drawer and went away to her early 
work. 

In the evening, when Mr. Poyser was smoking his pipe, and 
his good nature was therefore at its superlative monienl^ Hetty 
:Seked the opportunity of her aunt’s absence to say— - 

“ Un'cle, I wish you would let me go-.for a lady’s-maid.®® 

Mr.' Poyser took the pipe from his mouth, and looked at Hetty la 
mild surprise for some moments. She was sewing, and went 0ss 
/ with: her work; indu^ 

««Why, whafs put that into your head, my wench?” h® said at 
last, after he had given on® conservative puff. 

I should like it— I should like' it better than farm-work.®* 

**Nay, nay; you fancy so because you donna know it, my. 
wench. It vroulcin’t be half so good for your health, nor for your 
■Tack' f Til®, Fd like you to stay wi’ us till you’ve got a; goodi 
/ kusband r youke ‘my own . niece, ■ and I -wouldn’t have you :g0::to-:-' 
service, though it was a gentleman’s house» as long as I’ve got: a:';' 
home for you.” 

Mr* Poyser paused, and puffed away at Ms pipe. 

^ ■ **l Hke'the needlework,” ^d Hetty,. ‘*and 1 should get good' 
wages,” . ' , ■ ^ ^ \ 

« Has your aunt been a bit sharp wF you?” said Mr. Poyser, not 
noticing^ Hetty’s further argument ‘‘You mustna mind that, my 
wench— she does it for your good. She wishes you well ; an* there 
isn’t many aunte as are no kin to you ’ud ha* done by joa as she 
has.” 

“No, It isn’t my aunt,” said Hetty; “but I should like the work 
better,” 

“It was all very well for you to learn the work a bit— an* I ' 
gev my consent to that fast enough, sin’ Mrs, Fomfret was whllag * 
to teach you. ‘ For if anything was t* happen, it’s welf to know’ 
liow to turn yOitr hand to different sorts o* things. But I iifver ' 
meant you to go t» semcei my. wench |. my family’s ate their 
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owa bread aod elieese m for back as myfoodiy Jkao^irs, liaim Ifeej# 
fatlief'? ^ Yott wottidiia like jour ^aaddiM to take wage?*^ 

Na*a*y/^ said old Martia» ■ with ■ as elongatioa of tbe wont^ 
meaat to make it , bitter, as well as negative, wMla lie ieaaed 
forward aad looked down ©a the floor* tiie wench takes 

arter her mother. I*d hard work f hoald her ia, aa* she married 
f spite 0 * »3ie--a feller wF oa*y two head o’ stack when there shoaM 
ha* beca tea oa *s farm— she might wdl die ©* the iaflammatiott 
afore she war thirty/* 

It was seldom the old maa made so long a speech j bat his $oa*s 
questioa had fallen like a bit of dry fuel on the embers of a long 
anextingaished resentment, which had always made the grand- 
father more Indiflerent to Hetty than to his son’s cMIdrem Her 
mOthe/s fortune had- been spent by that good-for-nought Sorrei^ 
and Hetty had Sorrefs blood in her veins* 

thing!” said Martin the younger, who was 
^^sorry to have provoked this retrospective harshness. “SIie*d but- 
bad luck. But Hetty’s got as good a chan.ce a* getting a solid, 
sober husband as any gel! I* tliis countiy/® 

' After throwing out this pregnant hint, Mr. Poyser recurred to 
his' pipe and his silence, looking at Hetty to see if she did not give 
some sign of, having renounced her ill-advised wish. But instead 
Hetty, in spite of herself, began to qry, half out of ilRemper' 
half out of the day’s repressed sadness, 
hegh r* said Mr. Poyser, meaning to check her playfully, 
r?5!'4on*t let’s have any crying. Crying’s for them as ha* got m 
Ihome, not for them as want to get rid o* one. What dost think?” 
/Me-contimied to his wife, who now came back into the house-place, 

. knitting with fierce rapidity, as if that movement were a necessary 
■ function, like the twittering of a crab’s antennse. 

/ j** Think ?~why, I think we shall have the fowl stole before 'we 
,;are much older, wi* that gell forgetting to lock the pens up o* 
ttights. Whafs the matter now, Hetty ? What are yon crying 

;*‘'#hy, she’s been wanting to go for a ladyVmaid,” said Mr. 
Poyser. , I' tell her we can-do better for her nor that/* 

■^^1' 'ttxought she’d got some maggot in her head, she’s gone, 
about wi* her mouth "buttoned, up so all day. It’s all wi* going 
so among them servants _ at the Chase, as we were fools fpr letting 
her. She thinks it ’ud be a ’'finer life than feeing wF. timm ae.are 
akk^ta her, and ha* brought her-' up sin’, she war p©> bigger -nor 
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Mmtf. Slie tiimfes there’s foe!osigs’'to being a lady’s-maid, 

'bill wearing- finer clothes nor she Was born to, Til be boimd. It’s 
what rag* she can get to stick on lier' as- she’s- thinking on 'from 
morning till night; as I often ask -her if' she wonldn’t like to be 
the iiiawHn f the field, for then she’d be made 0’ rags inside an’ 
oat FI! ae^r gf mj consent to her going for a lady’s-maid, 
while she’s got good friends to take c^e on her till she’s married 
to somebody better nor one o’ them valets, as is neither a common 
man nor a gentleman:, an’ mnst live on the fat o’ the land, an’s likC' ' 
eiiiiiigli to stick his hands under liis coat tails and esipect his wife to 
work for him.” 

“Ay, ajr,” said Mr, Poyser, “we must have a better husband 
for her nor that, and there’s better at hand. Come, my wench, 
give over crying, sad get to bed. i’ll do better for yon nor 
letting yon go for a lady’s-maid. Let’s hear 210 more on’t.” ■ 

%Vhea Hetty was gone upstairs, he said— . ’ . 

“I canna make it out as she should want to go away, for I thought 
she’d got a ailad t’ Adam Bede. She’s looked like it 0’ late.” 

, “Eh, there’s so knowing what she’s got a liking to, for things 
take.' no more hold on her than if she was a dried pea. I believe 
that ■ gsll, Molly— as is aggravatin’ enough, for the matter o’ that 
— I believe she’d care more about leaving us and the children, ' 
for all she’s bean here but a year come Michaelmas, nor Hetty would* 
But she’s got this notion 0’ being a lady’s-maid wi’ going among' 
them servants — ^we might hi'f known what it ’ud lead to when we 
, let - her go to tern the tine work. But I’ll put a stop to it pretty 
, quick.” 

“ Thee *st be sorry to part wi’ her, if it wasn’t for her good/’ said 
Mr. Poyser. “ She’s useful to thee i’ the work” 

“ Sorry ? yis ; Fm fonder on her nor she deserves— a little hard-' 
hearted hussy, wanting to leave us i’ that way. I can’t ha’ had her', 
about me these seven year, I reckon, and done for her, and taught 
her everything, wi’out caring about her. An’ here Fm having linen 
spun, an’ thinking all the while it’ll make sheeting and table-clothing 
for her when she’s married, an’ shell live i’ the parish wi’ us, and never- 
go out of our sights, like a fool as I am for thinking aught about herf ’ 
as is no better nor a cherry wi’ a hard stone inside It” 

. , , “Nay, nay,, thee miistna'aittke much of a trille/’ said Mr* Pojrser,' 
‘sootMngly. “’She’s fond on us, I’ll be bound; but she’s youngs 
gct 3 things ill her head as she can’t riglil]ij,^w account osi/ Tliett' 

' young fillies ’nil run away often wi’oui knowing why;” / ' . 
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■ Her nucleus answers, however, had had another effect oa Hetty 
besides that of disappointing* her and making her cry*' She knew 
quite well whom he had in Ills mind in his alinsions to marriage, 
and to a sober, solid husband ; and when she was in her bedroom : 
again, the possibility of her marrying Adam presented itself to' her 
in a new light In a mind where no strong sympathies are at work, j 
where there is no supreme sense of right to which the agitated nature 
can cling and steady itself to quiet endurance, one of the first results 
of -sorrow is a desperate vague clutching after any deed that will 
change the actual condition. Poor Hetty’s vision of consequences, 
at no time more than a narrow fantastic calculation of her own 
probable pleasures and pains, was now quite shut out by reckless 
irritation under present suffering, and she was ready for one of 
those convulsive, motiveless actions by which wretched men and 
women leap from a temporary sorrow into a life-long misery. 

Why should she not marry Adam. She did not care wiiat she 
did, so that it made some change in her life. She felt confident that^ 
he would stll! want to marry her, and any further thought about' 
Adam’s happiness in the matter had never yet visited her. 

Strange I” perhaps you will say, rush of impulse towards 
a course that might have seemed the most repugnant to her present 
state of mind, and in only the second night of her sadness I 
Yes, the actions of a little trivial soul like Hetty’s, straggling 
amidst the serious, sad destinies of a human being, are strange. 
So are the motions of a little vessel without ballast tossed about on :: 
a stormy sea. How pretty it looked with its parti-coloured sail in , 
the sunlight, moored in the quiet bay ! 

Let that man bear the loss who loosed it from Its moorings.*^ 

But that will not save the vessel— the pretty thing ‘that might have 
been a life-long joy. 

CHAPTER XXXIL 
Mrs» Poyser ^*ha8 her Say 

Tee Heart Saturday evening there was much excited- discussion at 
the Boimithorae' Arms concerning an incident which had occurred ' 
that veiy day— no less than a second appearance of the smart man 
in top-boots, said by some to be--a mere farmer In treaty for* the 
Chase Parm, by others to be the future steward 'j but by Mr, Casson 
himself, the pmonal witness to the stranger’s visit, pronounced con- 
temptuously to be nothing better th^ a bailiff, such as SatchelJ - had 
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teen , before liki. Mo one liad thought: of deiijmg** Mr. Cassoa's 
testimony to the fact that he had, seen the strangers neYert'lieless 
he proffered Tarioiis corroborating* circumstances.- 
. see him myself,” lie said ; see 'him coming along by the 
Crab4ree Meacloi*? on a bald-faced boss.- Pd Just been P hev a, 
pint— it ¥/as half after tea f the forenoon, when I hev niy pint as: 
reglar as the clock— and I says to Knowles, as droY up with his'' 
waggon, ®Yonirget a bit o’ barley to-day, Knowles,* I says, *if 
yen look about you ; * and then I went round by the rick-jard, and 
tcwarl: the Treddies'oa road ; and just as I come up by the big 
asii-tree, I see the man i’ top-boots corning along on a bald-faced 
hoG3— I wish I may ne¥er stir if I didn’t. And I stood still till 
he come up, and I says, ^ Good-morning, sir,* I says, for 1 wanted 
to hear the tarn of his tongue, as I might know whether he was a 
this-countrymaa ; so I says, * Good-mornmg, sir : it’ll *o!d hup for 
the barley this niomiag, I think. There’ll be a bit got hie, if 
weVe good-luck,* And he says, ‘ Eh, ye may be raight, there’s mo 
talihi*,* he says; and I know’d by that’— here Mr. Casson gave 
...a wink— “.as he didn’t. come ..from a. hundred, mil.e .off#,,., I, „„ daresay , 
he’d think me a hodd talker, as you Loamsliire folks allays does 
hany woan as talks the right language.** 

“The fight language!” said Bartle Massey, contemptuously. 
“You’re about as near the right language as a pig’s squeaking is, 
like a tune played on a key-bugle.** 

. “Well, I don’t know,” answered Mr. Casson, with an angry 
'smile. “ I should think a man as has lived among the gentry from 
a. by, is likely to know what’s the' right language pretty nigh 
as ' well as a schoolmaster,” ; , . - 

“Ay,' ay, man,” said Bartle, with a tone 'of sarcastic consolation, 

“ you talk the right language for you. When Mike Holdsworth’s ' 
goat says ba-a-a, it’s all right— it ’ud be unnatural for it to make 
any other noise,” 

The, rest of the party bemg Loamshire men, Mr. Casson had 
the laugh ^ strongly against him, and wisely fell back on the 
previous question, which, far from being exhausted In a sing'Ie 
' evening, was renewed in the churchyard, before service, the next . 
day, with the fresh interest conferred on all news when there is a 
fresh person to hear it ; and that fresh, hearer was Martin Poyser, , 
who, as his wife said, “ never went boozin’ with that set at lp§ssda’s, 
a-sittin’" sookin’-ia drii&, and looking m m. a 'lot eod-ish 
wi’ red faces.” ‘ ^ ' " 
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It probably to' the coairersation sUe had ■ had wilh liet 

'liiisbattd ba their way from- churcli, ccnceiiur/.^' this problematic 
stranger^ that Mrs« Pojser^s- thoughts inriaedraiely reverted to iilin 
wliea, a day or two afterwards, as she was staticlliig at the house- 
door With her kaittlug, in that eager leisure which z?saQ to her rvlien 
the afternoon cleaning was done, she caw the oM Scjuire enter the 
yard on his black pony, followed by John tlie gTooai. She alwa^'o 
cited it afterwards as a case of prevision, ¥?lilc!i really liac' 
something* more in it than her own remarkable penetration, that 
the mcaient she set eyes on the Squire, slie saM to herself, I 
shouldim wonder if he’s come about that man as is a-g‘oing to 
take the Chase Farm, wanting Pojser to do sometliing for him 
without pay» But Poyser’s a fool if he does.” 

Something* unwonted must clearly be in the wind, for the old 
Squire’s visits to his tenantry were rare; and though Mrs. 
Poyser had during the last twelvemonth recited many iiiiaginary 
speeches, meaning even more than met the ear, which she was 
quite detemiiacd to make to him tlic next time he appeared within 
the gatos of the Kali -Farm, the speeches had always remained 
imaginary. - ■ ■ 

' Good-day, Mrs. Foyser,” said the old Squire, peering at her 
Mth ‘his short-sighted ,eyes—a mode of looking at her which, ^ as 
Mrs.- Poyser' observed, ‘‘allays aggravated her; it was as if' you 
was a insect, and he was going to dab Ms finger-nail on you.” 

However, she said, “ Your servant, sir,” and curtsied with aa air 
of perfect deference as she advanced towards him ; she was not the 
woman to misbehave towards her betters, and fly In the face of the 
catechism, without severe provocation. 

• “ Is your husband at home, Mrs, Pojser ? ” 

“Yes, sir; lie% only i’ the rick-yard. PH send for him in a 
minute, ii’ yoiil! please to get down and step in.” 

■ .‘‘Thank you; I will do so. I want to consult him about a 
Mttle matter ; but you are quite as , much concerned in it, if not 
opinion too.” 

, “‘Hetty,- run and tell your uncle to come in,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
as they entered the housei and the old gentleman bowed low in 
answer to Hetty’s .-curtsy ; while Totty, conscious of a plimforc 
stained with gooseberry' Jam, stood hiding her face against ' the 
clock, and peeping round furtively* . ' ‘ ' ■ 

“Ydliat a- fine old kitchen this . Is I ” said Mr. Doimlthomt, • 
Ibokkground admiringly* ^ He always spoke k the same, deliberate, 
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' « Indeed, sir, I ean^t sipeak^'td tlmt,'* said Mrs. Foyser, hi a laard 
voicci rolling and imrolllng lier kiiittlag* and looking Icily out of 
tbe window* as she continued to stand opposite the Squire# 
Poyser might sit down if he liked* she thought s she wasn^t going 
to sit down* as if sheM giire in to any such smooth-tongued 
palaver. Mr, Poyser* who looked and felt the reverse of icy* did 
sit down in Ills three-cornered chair. 

“ And now* Poyser* as Satchel! Is laid up* I am intending to let 
the Chase Farm to a respectable tenant. Fm tired of having a 
"'farm ^ on' my own hands— nothing- is made' the best' of* in- -s-iich" 
cases* as you know. A satisfactory bailiff is hard to find ; and I 
think you and I* Poyser, and your excellent wife here, can enter 
into a little arrangement in consequence* which will be to our 
mutual advantage.’’ 

*<Oh*” said Mr. Poyser, with a good-natured blankness of 
imagination as to the nature of the arrangement. 

*«If Fm called upon to speak, sir,” said Mrs. Poyser, after 
glancing at her husband with pity at his softness* **you know 
better than me ; but I don’t see what tlie Chase Farm is f us— 
we’ve cumber enough wi’ our own farm. Not but what Fm glad 
to hear o* anybody respectable coming into the parish ; there’s 
some as ha’ been brought in as hasn’t been looked in i’ that 
character/* ' . ' - 

You’re likely to find Mr. Thurle an excellent neighbour, I 
assure you: such a one as you will feel glad to have accom- 
modated by the little plan Fm going to mention; especially as 
I hope you will find it as much to your own advantage as Ills.” 

if It’s anything t’ our advantage it’ll be the first;: 
offer 0 * tlie sort Fve beared on. It’s them as take advantage 
that get advantage i’ this world, / think ; folks have to wait long 
enough afore it’s brought to ’em.” 

**The fact is, Poyser,” said the Squire, ignoring Mrs. Poyser’s 
theory of worldly prosperity, there is too much dahy land, and 
too..'littie plough land, on the Chase Farm, to 'Suit Thurle’s 
purpose— indeed* he will only take the farm on condition of ^ some 
change In its his wife, it appears, is not a clever dairy-woman* 
like yours. ■ Now^, the plan I’m thinking of is to effect a little 
exchange. . If you were 4:o. have the Hollow Pastures* ym might 
increase your dairy, which must be so ■ profitable under you’r wife’s 
management ; and I should request you, Mrs. Poyser* to supply 
my house with milk, cream, md butter at the market prices. On 



disliked giving mpleasant answers; unless it was oa a point of 
fefmifig practicCi, lie would rather give up than have a quarreli 
any day ; and^ after all^ It mattered more to Ills wife than to him* 
So after a few momeats* silence, he looked up at her and said 
aiildlji *®What dost say?®® 

Mrs. Poyser had had her eyes £xed m her hiishand with cold 
severity during Ms silence, but now she turned away tier, head 
witli a toss, looked icily at the opposite roof of the cow-shed, and 



take more -dairy work into my hands, either for love or money ; 
and there^s siajther love air money here, as I can see, otfy other 
folks’s love o® theifselves, and money as is to go. into other 
folks’s pockets. I know* there’s them as Is bora* f own the land,’ 
and them as Is bora to sweat on here Mrs. Poyser paused to 
gasp a little— ** and I know it’s christened folk’s duty to submit to 
their betters as fur as Sesh and .blood .’till bear it ; but I’ll not 
make a martyr o’ myself, and wear myself to skin and bone, and 
worret myself as if I was a chum wi’ butter a-coming In ’t, for m 
landlord ia England, not if he was King George himself.” 

no, my dear Mrs, Poyser, certainly not,” said the Squire, 
stiii coiiident ia his own powers of persuasion, **you must not 
■ overwork yourself ; but don’t you think your work will rather toe 
lessened than increased in this way? There is so much milk 
required at the Abbey, that you will have litjtle increase of cheese ' 
'eM toatter-makitig from the addition to’ your dairy; and I believe" 







tlifttfs true/*' nmd Mr. #'oyser,’'im#le to repress mi opkicra, 
oa a qiiestioii of faraik^.poUto,' mid forgetting* tliat it was aol la 
this case -a purelf abstract qitesiion. 

;*®I daresay/^ saM ISrs. 'Pdjser foitterfyj- tarMng te hmi half- 
way towards he? hasband, and looking at tlie vacant ami-cliair, 

I daresay Ifs trae for men as sit i* the chimney-cotaer and make 
believe as everytlaing’s cut wi* ins an* outs to fit iaf everything 
else* If yon could snake a pudding wi^ thlaldiig tlie batter, 
It *Ed be easy getting dinner. How do I kncv? whetlier tlie milk 
^ull bafwaiited constant? Whafs to make me sure as the bouse 
won^t be put o’ board wage afore we’re many montlis older, and 
fliai; I may have to lie awake o’ niglits wf twenty gallons o’ aiilk 
oa my laind— and Diagall ’ul! take no more butter, let alone paying - 
for it ; and we mast fat pigs till we’re obliged to beg the butcher 
'm mt knees to bay ’em, and lose half of ’em wF the measles. 
And tliere’s the fetching and carrying, as ’ad be vrelly half a 
day’s work for a mm an’ hoss-^-ihafs to be took out o’ tlie profits, 
I reckon? But there’s folks ’ud hold a sieve under tlie pump and 
essiSect to carry away the water.” 

*^That difficulty about the fetching and carrying— yon will not 
have, Mrs. Foyser,” said the Squire, who thought that this entrance 
Into particulars indicated a distant iiiclination to compromise on 
.Mrs. Poyser’s part, Bethel! will4o that regularly with the cart 
and pony.” 

’ Oh, dr, begging your pardon, IVe never been used f having 
' geatiefolks’a servants coming about mj back places, a-mafciag love 
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■' ^0 lie fcliriist out of tlie disctis'sida in-this waf would Isaire beea 
enoagli to coiii|>!ete Mrs* Po^ser’s essaspem^oii, e/eu w'itlioiit tlie 
iml threat Pier Iiusbaiidj really alarmed at tlie possibility of 
their leairia^ the old place where he had heea bred aad bom —-lor he 
belitwed the oM Squire had small -spite eE0!if;1i lor aoythkg— wus 
begifitiitig a aiild ramcastrance essplaaatory of the iacottveaieace lie 
should fiad isi having to buy and sell more stock, wi&h- 

^nVell, sir, I tliink asJfs rather hard when Mrs* Poyssr 
barst in with the desperate determmatioia to have her sfiy cut 
this ones, tb.ciigli it were t© rain notices to ^uit® and the only 
shelter were the worldicHse. 

“ llrst?, sh\ if 1 may speak— as, for all Fm a woman, and there’s 
folks as thinks a 'fevcnian’s fool enough to stan’ by an’ look on while 
the men niga her sen! away, Ftc a right to speak, for' I mate::; 
one quarter o’ the rent, and save th’ other quarter — 2 say if Mr. ' 
Tlratles ’s so zeadf to take farms under yon, it’s a pity hnt 
what he slioiild take this, and see if he likes to live in a house 
wF a’ the plagues o’ Egypt in ’t— w? the cellar full o’ v/ater, and 
frogs and toads hoppla’ up the 'steps hf dosens-rand the Soors 
rotten, and the rats and iri-ca gnawing every bit 0® clieese, and 
mmiW over oar heads as W'e Es F bed til! we es:pect ’em to eat 
us lip alive— as it’s a mercy they hanna eat the children long ago. I 
, shottld like to see if thereto anctlier tenant hssMes Poyssr as md* - 
put up wF never Slaving a bit o® repairs close till a piece ttnibles 
dowa— and not then, ©n'y wF begging and praykg, and having 
to pay haif““-2iiid being strung up wF the I'ent as it’s macli if he gets 
enough out o’ the land to pay, for all he’s pat his own money 
lute the ground beforehand. Sea if you’ll get a stranger to lead 
such a life here as that s a maggot must be born F tlie rotten cheese 
to like It, I reckon. You may nm smaj from my words, sif|’* 
continued Mrs. Poyser, foltowiiig the old Squire beyond the door—* 
for after the first momerits of stunned surprise he had got up, and, 

, waving his hand, towards her with a smile, had walked out towards 
Ms pony. But it was impossible for him to get av/ay immediately, 
for John was walking the pony up and down the yard, and was 
' some' distance from the causeway when his master beckoned. 

' You may rua away from my words, sir, and you may go spiaiiin’ 
mKlerliaiid ways 0’ doing us a mischief, for youtoe got Old Harry te_ 
your friend, thoiigli nobody else is, but I tell you foi* once ‘as we’te 
aot tiiiinb creatures to toe abused and made money oa fey theih'» 
ha’ got the. lash F their hands, for want 0* knowing how t^iiado the 
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tackle* Aa* if Fta t!i* .oaly ©ae as speaks tiiy fflind* t!iere*s pleatf 
0* the same way o* thiakiiig?' ? this parlsli md the next to % for 
jmt aame^s ao better ttiaa a brimstone matcli in everybody's nose 
’—if it istta tmm-three old -folks as you think Q>* saving your soul 
hf giving *eiii a bit 0 * iamiel aad a ' drop o® porridge. Aa® you 
may be riglit F tliiakiag Itll take but little to save your soul* for itii 
be the smallest saving" y® iver made, wi* all your scrapin"."® 

There are occasions on which two servant-girls and a waggoner 
may be a formidable audieace, and as the Scfuire rode away on Ms 
black pony, even the gift of short-sightedness did not prevent 
him from being aware that Molly, and Nancy, and Tim were 
grinning not fat from him. Perhaps he suspected that sour oM 
' John was grinning behind him— wMch was also the factr Mean- 
while^the bull-dog, the black»and-tan terrier, AlicMs sheep-dog, and 
the gander hissing at a safe .distance from.,, the, pony"s heels,, carried„„v 
out the idea of Mrs. Poyser’s solo In an Impressive quartette. 

' Mrs. Poyser, however, had no sooner seen the pony move off 
than she turned round, gave the two hilarious damsels a look_ 
which drove them into the back-kitchen,’ and anspeariag her 
' knitting, began to knit again with her usual rapidity, as she 
re-entered the house. 

” Thee ®st done it now,** said Mr. Poyser, a little alarmed and 
■ uneasy, but not without some triumphant amusement at his wife"s 
outbreak. 

”Yis, I" know Fve done it,” said Mrs. Poyser; ^*but IVe had 
my say out, and I shall be th" easier for "t all my life. There"s no 
pleasure i* living, if youTe to be corked up for iver, and only dribble 
your mind out by the sly, like a leaky barrel. I shan’t repent saying 
what I tliinfc, if I live to be as ©Id as th" old Squire ; and there^s 
little likellhoods—for it seems as if them as aren’t wanted here are 
tM only folks as aren’t wanted i' th® other world.” 

■ thee wotiia hke moving from th" old place, this Michaelmas 
'twelvemonth,” said Mr. Poyser, **and going into a ’strange 
' parish, where thee know’st nobody. Itl! be hard upon us both, and 
upo® lather too.” ‘ . 

^ ” Eh, Ms no use worretlng ^ there’s plenty o’ things may happen 
between this and Michaelmas twelvemonth. The Captain may be 
master afore then, for what '-wb' know,” said Mrs. Poyser, inclined 
to take an uiiusoally hopeful view of an embarrassment which, had 
been 'brought about by her- own merit, and not by-otlier people’s 
tauli , / ■ ' ' ; - 
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flone for worretiii^,*^ said Mr. -Poyser, rising: from feis three-, 
cornered chair Md walking slowly .towards the door; **but I 
should be loath to leave th’ old place, and the parish ^ where I was 
bred 'and born, and father afore me. -We should, leave oiir roots 
behind ii% I doubt, and niver tliiive again.** ’ 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 
More Unka» 

The barley was all carried at last, and the harvest suppers went 
by without waiting for the. dismal black, crop of beans. The apples- 
and -nuts were gathered and stored; the scent of whey .departed, 
from tlie farm-houses, and the scent of brewing came, in its stead.. 
The woods behind the Chase, and all the hedgerow trees, took 
on a solemn splendour under the dark low-hanging sides. Michael- 
mas was come, with its fragrant basketfuls of purple, damsons, 
and its paler purple daisies, and its lads and lasses leaving dr 
: seeking service, and winding along between the yellow hedges, 
with their bundles under their arms. But though Michaelmas 
.. was- come, Mr. Thurle, that desirable tenant, did not come 
: Chase -Farm, . and the old Squire,., after all, , had been .obliged 
■put' in a new bailiE It was known throughout - the two parlshes:^:: 
that the Squire^s plan had been frustrated because the ' . Poysers-: 
'..-.had' refused- to be. ** put .upon,”- and -.Mrs. Poysefs , outbreak iwas.'.^ 
discussed in all the farm-houses v«?ith a zest which was. only ■ 
heightened by frequent repetition. The news that **Bofiy** was' 
come back from Egypt was comparatively insipid, and the repulse ' 
of the French in Italy was nothing to Mrs. Poyseir’s repulse of the 
old Squire. Mr, Irwine had heard a version of it in every 
parishioner’s house, with the one exception of the Chase. But 
■since. he .'.had always, „ with marvellous ..skill, avoided, any. quarrel"' ■ 
with Mr. Donnithorne, he could not allow himself the pleasure of 
laughing at the old gentleman’s discomfiture with anyone besides 
his mother, who declared that if she were rich she should like to 
allow Mrs. Poyser a pension for life, and wanted to invite her to 
the parsonage, that she might hear an account of the scene from 
Mrs. Poyser’s own lips. - 

no, mother,” said Mr, Irwine; “it was a/llttle bit. of 
irregular justice on Mrs. ' Foyser’s part, but a magislrwto^ like 
me- must not countenance Irregular justice. There must be m 
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report spread th&% |';fsawpfeii -i3^otice of the qmmk else I shall 
lose the little gmd inini^ce' f ' !iave_ over tiie oki maa/’ 

I like that woMaii eVea’ tetter than her cre^mi-clieeses/' 
said Mrs. Irwine. She' has "'the spirit of three rflea* with that 
,pale face of hers ; and she says such sharp things too.” ' ' ’ 

** Sharp I yes, her tongue Is like a new-set razor. Slie*s quite 
ortginai isi her talk, too j one of those uatauglit wits that help to 
stock a country with proverbs. I told you that capital thing I 
heard her say about Craig— that ha was like a cock who thought tiie ' 
sun had risen to hear him crow. How tiiat*s an Msop'n fable in a 
sentence.” 

But it will be a bad business if the old geatiemaa turns them ‘ 
out of the -farm next Michaelmas, eh?” said Wlrs. Irwiae. 

’ Oh, that must not be; and Poyser is such a good ’ tenant, that 
Doiinithorne is likely to think twice, and digest his spleen 
'•rather than turn them out. But if lie should give them notice at 
Lady Day, Arthur and I must move heaven ssid earth to 
mollify him. Such old parishioners as they are must not go*” 

**Ah, there’s no knowing what may happen before Lady 
Day,” said Mrs. Irwine. ‘*lt struck me on Artliur^s birthday 
that the old man was a little shaken: he’s eighty-three, yon ' ^ 
know. ' It’s really an unconscionable age. . It% only womesi who. ' ; 
have a right to live as long as that.” ' ■ ^ ^ ' 

**When they’ve got old«bachelor sons who would be forlorn _ 
without them,” said Mr. Irwlne, laughing, and kissing' his 
mother’s hand. 

Mrs. Poyser, too, met bar husband’s occasional forebodings 
of a notice to quit with, ‘*Thsre’s no |moxving wliat may 
happen before Lady Bay ” — one of those ondeniable genera! 
•propositions which are usually intended to convey a particular 
meaning very far from undeniable. But it Is really too hard upon 
human nature that it should be held a criminal oifeace to imagine 
:the death even of the king when he is turned elghty-ihrec. It is 
-not to be believed that any but the dullest Britons can be good 
■subjects under that hardxoaditioii. 

~ Apart from this foreboding, things went on much as iisaal in 
the Poyser household. Mrs. Poyser thought she noticed a supris- 
Ing improvement in Hetty, -To be sure, the girl got ^*clfiser 
tempered,, and sometimes she seemed as if there ’c! be m drawing 
a woid from her with cart-ropes;” but she Lho/ght itmcli less 
about her dress, and went ‘ aftey the work quite eagerly, withoiil 
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mf telling, Asi4 it was wonderM how ' she n£7er wanted to 
go out now*— mdeed, could hardly he, persutided to go; and she 
here her ansit’s putting a stop to her weekly' lesson in li.ie-i¥ork at 
the Ciiasey- without the least grambHag or pouting. It must be^ 
after all, that she had set her heart oa Adam at last^ and her 
sadden freak of waathig to be a ladj*s-maM must have been 
caused by some little pique or misunderstandmg between tfeeni^ 
which had passed b}'-. For whenever Adam came to the Hall 
FariUj Hetty seemed to be in belter spirits, and to talk more 
than at other times, though -she was almost sullen when Mr, 
Craig or any other admirer happened to pay a visit there. 

Adam liimself watched her at first with trembling anxiety, 
which gave way to surprise and delicious hope. Five days 
after delivering Arthur’s letter, he had ventured to go to the 
Hall Farm again— not without dread lest the sight of him might 
be painful to her. She was not In the house-place when he 
entered, and he sat talking to Mr. 'and Mrs. Poyser for a few 
minutes with a heavy fear on his heart that they might presently 
tell him Hetty was, ill But by and by there came a light ' 
step that he knew, and when Mrs. Poyser said, ** Come, 
Hetty, where have you been?” Adam was obliged to- turn 
round, though he was afraid to see the changed look there must 
be In her face, lie almost started when he saw her smiling as if 
she were pleased to see him— looking tlie same as ever at a first 
glance, only that she had her cap on, which he had never seen 
her in before when he came of ai| evening*. Still, when he 
looked at her again and again as she moved about or sat at 
her work, tliere was a change : the cheeks were as pink as ever, 

^ and she smiled as_ mudh as she had ever done of late, but there 
was something different hi her eyes, in the expression of her 
face, in all her movements, Adam thought— something harder^ 
older, less chM4ike. “Poor thing!” he said to himself, *‘that*s 
allays likely. Ifs because she’s had her first heart-ache. But 
she’s got a spirit to bear up under it Thank God for that.®' 

As the weeks went by and he saw her always looking pleased 
to see him— turiimg up her lovely face towards him as if she 
meant Mm to understand that she was glad for Mm to come— *aiid 
going about her work in the same equable way, making no sign ' 
of sorrow, he began to believe that her feeling towards Artiuir- . 
'must have been snuch slighter . than he had imagined in ' Ms 
first indignatioa and alarm, and that she had been able,, to ^ think 
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of her. girlish fancy that Araiur was in love with* her, anJ 
,woa!d marry her, as a folly . of ■ which she was tanc-ly cured. 
And it perhaps was, as he had sometimes, in his more chcenul 
moments, hoped it would be--her heart was really tarnmg with 
all the more warmer towards tlie man she knew to have a serious 

loire for lier. . - . 

Possibly you think that Adam was not at all sagacious m his 
Interpretations, and that it was altogether extremely imhecommg 
in a sensible man to behave as he did— falling m love with a 
girl who really had nothing more than her beauty to recommend 
her, attributing imaginary virtues to her, and even condescending 
to cleave to her after she had fallen in love with another man, 
waiting for her kind looks as a patient trembling dog waits for 
his master’s eye to be turned upon him. But in so complex a 
thin g as human nature we must consider it is hard to find rules 
without exceptions. Of course. I know that, as a rule, seasiDle 
men fall in love with the most sensible women of their acqumntaisce, 
see through all the pretty deceits of coquettish beauty, never imagine 
themselves loved when they are not loved, cease loving on rdl proper 
ppruainns, and Hiarry the woman most fitted for ttem ip 
respect— indeed, so as to compel the approbation of all am maidaiV 
ladies in their neighbourhood. But even to this rule an exception 
will occur now and then in the lapse of centuries, and my friend 
Adam was one. For my own part, however, I respect him none . 
the less : nay, I afink the deep love he had for that sweet, rounded, 
blossom-like, dark-eyed Hetty, of whose inward self he was really . 
very ignorant, came out of the very strengtli of his nature, and not 
Out of any inconsistent weakness. Is it any weakness, pray, to bo, 
wrought on by exquisite music? — to feel its wondrous harmonies 
searching the subtlest windings of year soul, the delicate fibres of 
life where no memory can penetrate, and binding together your 
whole being past and present in one unspeakable vibration ; melting 
you in one moment with all the tenderness, all the love that has 
bm -scattered through the toilsome years, concentrating in one 
of heroic courage or resignation all the hard-loarnt lessons 
"" bf setenoUncing sympathy, blending your present joy with past 
. sorrow, and your present Wrow with all your past joy? If not, 
then neither is it a weakness to be so wrought upon by the 
exquisite curves of a woman’s Cheek and neck and arms, by 
Hquid depths of her beseeclung eyes, or the sweet childish pout of 
her lips. For tlie beauty of a lovely woman is like music : w!w*- 
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can one saj more? Beauty ^,!ias/'an '’escpressioii beyond and far 
abo¥e tbe one woman’s soul that it clothes, as the words of geiiiiis 
ha?e a ^wider me&nmz than the ^ thought that prompted them : it is 
mom .than & woman’s love that moires us in s woman’s eyes— it 
seems to bo a far-»cff mighty lo¥e’ that has come near to us, md 
made speech for itself there | the rounded neck, the dimpled arm, 
siiO¥e us, by something more than their prettiness— by their close 
kinship \¥itli all we liaTO known o! tenderness and peace. ‘The 
noblest nature sees the most of this impersonai esspression in beauty 
(it is needless to say 'that there are gentlemen with whiskers dyed 
and iindyed who see acne ©£ it whatever), and for this reason, the 
noblest nature is often the most Minded to the character of the one 
woman’s soul that the beauty clothes. Whence, I fear, the tragedy 
of hiiiiiaii life is likeljr to continue for a long^tkie to come, in spite 
of lueatal philosophers who are ready with the best receipts for 
awidiisg all mistalses of the kind. 

Our good Adaia, had m fine words Into which he could put his 
feeling for Hetty ; he could not disguise mystery in this way with 
the appearance of knowledge; he called his love frankly a n^steij, 
as you have heard hits. He only knew that the sight and memory 
of her moved him deeply, touching... the ^-spring of all !o ve 'and. tender-' 
aess, ail faith and courage withiai him. How could he imagine 
tiafrowiiess, selfishness, hardness in her. He created the mind he 
believed in out of his ov^n, which was large, unselfish, lender. 

The hopes he felt about Hetty softened a little liis feeEag towards 
Arthur. Surely Ills attentions t® lieity must have been of a slight 
kind ; they were altogether wrong, and such as no man in Arthmfs 
position ought to have allowed himself, but they must have had 
an air of playfulness about them, which had probably blinded him 
to their danger, and had prevented them from laying any strong 
held on Hetty’s heart. As the new promise of happiness rose for 
Adam, his indignation and Jealously began to die oat : Hetty was 
not made tiehappy; he almost believed that she Hksd him best; 
and the thought sometimes crossed his mind that the friendship 
wlfitli had once seemed dead for ever might revive in the days 
to come, a2id he would not have to say ‘‘good-bje” to the grand 
old woods, but would like tliem better because they were Arthur’s. 
For this new promise of happiness, following so quickly -m the 
shock of pain, had m intoxicating effect on the sober Adam, wSo 
liad all hk: life been nssi to much hardship and moderate hope/ 
Was lie realls" goiag to' have aa easy lot after all I It seemed 
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it ioi|K?ssiWe to replace ' liad at last made ap his mind : 

to ofier him a share m fee hasiaess, without further coaditioti than: 
that he shotiM coatiaue to giire his energies to It* aa4 reuouEce 
all thought of hawng a separate husiaess of his ow»* Soa-k-Iaw-: 
or ao soa-ia-law, Adam had made hiaiself too accessary to be^ 
parted with> aad Ms lieadwork was so much more important to 
Burge thaa his skill la handicraft, that Ills having the manage- 
ment of the woods made little difference in the value of his services ; 
and' as to the bargains about the Squire’s timber, it would be ' 
"easy to call in a third person. Adam saw here an opening into a ' 
broadening path of prosperous work, such as he had thought of I 
with ambitious longing ever since he was a lad : he might come, to" 
build a bridge, or a town-hall, or a factory, for he had always ' 
said to himself that Jonathan Burge’s building business was like 
an acorn, which might be the mother ©f a great tree. So he 
gave his hand to Burge on that bargain, and went home wltli his ■ 
mind Mi of happy visions, in which (my reined reader will 
perhaps be shocked whm I say it) the image of Hetty hovered 
and smiled over plans for seasoning timber at a trifling expense 
calculations as to the cheapening of bricks per thousand by water- ■■ 
caniage, and a favcurlte scheme Ibr the strengthening of roofe ;■ 
and walls with a peculiar form of iron girder. What then? 
Adam’s enthusiasm lay in these things; and our love is 'inwrought 
.'in our, enthusiasm as .electricity, is inwrought in the. air, . exalting . 
its power by a subtle presence, 

Adam wopld be able to take a separate house now, and provide 
for Ms mother in tlie old one; his prospects would justify his 
marrying veiy soon, and If Dinah consented to have Seth, their 
mother would perhaps be more contented to live apart from ' 
Adam. But he told himself that he would not be hasty—he 
would not try Hetty’s feelings for him until it had had time to 
grow strong and firm. However, to-morrow, after church, he 
. would gu to the Hail Farm and tell them the news. Mr. Poyser, 
hfs/ knew, would like it better than a ive-pound . note, and he 
should see If Hetty’s eyes , brightened at if The aiontlis would 
be short with all he had to ill hia mind, and this foolish eagerness 
which had cosne over him of late ^ must not hurry him .into any 
'premature words. Yet when he got' home and told his motoer the 
good news, aad ate his supper, 'wMt'e she sat. by almost crying 
.lor...., joy, ...and; wanting,,,. Mm . to,. ...eat..., twice.: ...wlmuch. ...as... .....ttsuair 


Ijecaase of tliis g ood-kck, he coisk ; not lie!? preparing ’ tier 
geti% for the. comiiig chaage^ hy 'talking of the old house 
being too small for •tliem all to go. on Imng in it alway s. 


CHAPTER XZXW. 

The Betrothal 

IT wag a dry Sunday, and really a pleasant day for the second of 
No?e:ijber-, There was m siinshin®, but the clouds were high, and 
the mdnd was so still that the yellow leaves which Suttered down 
from the hedgerow elms must have fallen from pure decay. 
Mevertlieless, Mrs. Poyser did not go to church, for she had 
taken a cold too serious to be neglected ; only two winters ago 
she had been laid up for weeks with a cold ; anc. since his wife 
' did not go to cliiirch, Mr, Ppyser considered that on the whole it 
would be as well for him to stay away too and ''^keep tier company.*’ 
He could perhaps have given m precise form to the reasons that 
determineci this coaclusloh ; but it is well known to all experienced 
minds that our drmest convictions are often dependent on subtle 
impressions for whidi words are quite too ‘ coarse a mediunif 
However It was, so cue from the Poyser. family went to churcli 
that',. afternoon eimept Hetty and the boys; yet Adam was bold 
enough to join them after churchs and say that he would wall; 
home vrith them, though all tlie way tlirough the village he 
appesxed to be chicily occi-pied with Marty and Tommy, telling 
them about the squirrels in Blnton Coppice, and premising' to tals:e 
tltem there some day. But when they came to the tislds he said • 
to the. boys, “Now, then, which Is the stoutest walker? Him 
as gets to th’ home-gate irst shall be the first to go with me 
to Biaton Coppice on the donkey. 'But Tommy must have the 
start up to the next stile, because he’s the smallest,’* 

Adam had never behaved so much like a determined” lover before. 
As mon as the boys had both set olf, he looked down at Hetty, 
axid said, “Won’t you hang on my arm, Hetty?” in a pleadlui^’; 
tone, as if he had already asked her and she had refused. Hetty 
looked lip at him smilingly and put her round arm tlirougli his 
ia a monieat It was nothing -to ‘her— putting her rartii through 
Adam’s ; but she knew he cared a great deal about Imving her 
am Ihroiigb his, ‘and she wished - liiin. to -care. Her heart bbat ' 
m faster, and she looked ai the /half'bare hedgerows' and tho 


ploaglieil field with the same sense of ©|i&re5;5lve iSiilfftess as 
before. • But A4a» scarcely felt that he was 'walking thought 
Hetty iniist know that he was pressing her am a little— a yery 
little; words rnshed to his lips that lie dated aot utter— that he 
" had made Hp his mind not to utter yet; and so he was silent for 
the length of foat field. The calm patience with which he had 
once waited for Hett/s love, content only with her presence and 
the thought of the fotnfe^ had forsaken him since that terrlhte 
shock nearly three months ago. The agitations of jealousy 
had given a new restlessness to his passion— had made fear and 
uncertainty too hard almost to hear. Bnt though he might not 
speak to Hetty of his love, he would teli her about his new 
prospects, and see if she would he pleased* So when he was 
enough master of himself to talk, he said— 

** rm going to tell your uncle some news that ‘'ll surprise liim* 
think he’ll he glad to hear it too.’® 

■: y Mr. Burge has ofiered me a share in his husiness, and 

rni going to take it’* 

There was ® change In Hetty’s face, certainly not produced 
hy any agreeable impression from this news. In fact, she felt 
a momentary annoyance and alarm; for she had so often heard 
it hinted hy her uncle that Adam might have Mary Burge and a 
share m the business any day if he liked, tisat she associated the 
two objects now, and the thought immediately occurred that 
perhaps Adam had given her up because ©f what had happened 
lately, and had turned towards Mary Burge. With that thought, 
■and . before ehe had time to remember any reasons why it could: 
not he true, came a new sense of forsakenness and disappointment ; 
the one thing— the one person— her mind had rested on in Its " dull ■■ 
weariness had slipped away from her, and peevish misery filled her 
eyes with tears. She was looking on the ground, but Adam saw 
her face, saw the tears, and before he had finished saying, 

Hetty, dear Hetty, what are you crying for?” his eager, rapid 
thought had fiowa through all the causes conceivable to him, and 
bad at last alighted ©a half the true one. Hetty thought he was 
going to' marry Mary Burge— she didn’t like him to marry— 
perhaps ssh© didn’t like him' to marry anyone but herself? AH 
caution was swept away— all reason for it was gone, and Adam 
,.could,Jeel.:notliii3g^but, trembling, joy*,. -..He .leaned towards-. her. and- 
took her hand, as:he said— ’ 
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I ipoiild alfori! to be married iiowy Hetty— I cohH siialie a wife 
comfortable j but I sBall liefer want to be married if you wofl^t 
have me*” 

Hetty looked up at Maij and smiled' through !» tears as 
she bad done to Artlinr that first evmlng In the* wo:)dj wiien 
she bad tlionght lia was not coming, and yet lie came* It was a 
feebler relief, a feebler trliimpli she felt now, bnt tlis great dark 
eyes and the sweet lips were as beantifiil as ewer, perhaps 
more beriitifnlj for there was a mors lasnriant womanliness 
abo'iit Ketty of late. Adam could hardly believe m the happiness 
of «that moment* His right hand held her left, and he pressed 
her arm close against Ms heart as lie leaned down towards her. 

’ yen really love me, Hetty? l¥ili ycis be siy own ¥/Ife, 

■toAore and take care of as long as I 

Hetty did aot speak, but Adam’s face was very close to hers, 
and she put up her round cheek against hlSs* like a kitten. She 
wanted to be caressed— she wanted to tee! as if Arthur v/ere 
with her again. 

Adam cared for no words after that, and they hardly spoke 
through the rest of the walk* He only said, may tell your 
unde and aunt, mayn’t I, Hetty?’’ and ‘she said, **Ycs.” 

The red Sre41ght os the hesxth at the liall Farm shone on 
•:|oyM faces that evening, when Hetty was gone upstairs and :' 
Adam took the oppcrtiinitj of telling Mr, and Mrs; Poyser and 
the gTandfather that he saw his way to maintaining a wife now, 
^i.and that. Hetty had consented to have him, ^ 

I hope yoaVe ho objections against me for her husband,” "said 
Adam j « Fm a poor man as yetj bat she shall want mtUug as I 
can work for,” 

Objections?” said Mr, Poyser, while the grandfather leaned 
forward and brought cut his long ** Hay, nay.” ** Vd'hat objections 
can we ha’ to you, lad ? Hever mind your being poorish as yet j 
there’s money in your head-piece as there’s money i* the sown field, 
bat it must ha’ time. You ’n got enough to begin on, and we can do 
a deal tow’rt the bit o’ furniture yoall want. Thee ’st got feathers 
and linen to spare— plenty, eh ?” 

This question was of course addressed to .Mrs, Poyser, who was 
wrapped up in a warm shawl, and was too hoarse to speak with 
her usual facility. At first she only nodded emphatically, but she..' 
was presently unable to resist the. temptation to be snore e»^di ^ 
®*!t Md be a poor tale if I hadpawfeatliers, and Ikea,” she*, said, ' • 
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feoarsely, **w 1 i,cj.i leaver .sell 4, fowl' font wliafs plucked, aad tfes 
wheel's every day o^ ,tfoe week.^** 

Come, my weacli,” said Mr, Poyser, wliea Hetty came 4011?% 

come and feiiss ns, and let ns wish yoii Iwck.*^ 

Hetty- went very gnletly and kissed tlie foig good-aatiired mail. 

**Tfoerer*lie said, patting: tier on the back, and Mss your 
mnt and your grandfather. Fm as wishful t® have you settled well 
as if yem was my own daughter | and so your aunt. 111 be bound, 
for sheV done oy you this seven ’ear, Hetty, as if you’d been her own. 
Come, come, nov?/® he went on, becoming* jocose, as soon as Hetty 
had kissed her aimt and the old man, ** Adam wants a lass too, FE 
‘ warrant, and he’s a right to one now.” 

Hetty turned away, smiling, towards her emgty chair. 

- ■ ** Come, Adam, then, take one,” persisted Mr. Poyser, ** else f 
arena half a man.” 

' Adam got up, blushing like a small maiden— great strong fellow m 
he was— and, putting Ms arm round Hetty, stooped down and gently 
■ kisped her Hps. 

It was a pretty scene In the red ire-light 2 for there were 210 candles | 
why should there De, when the lire was so bright, and was reficcted 
'"’■#02n-ali the pewter an# the polished oak? N one \mnt€d'■to'^wofk'■ 
Oll a Sunday evening. Even Hetty felt something like conteiitipefit 
'III the midst of all this love. Adam’s attachment to her, Adam’s 
caress, stirred no passion in her, were no longer enough to satisfy 
‘her vanity j but they were the best her life offered her now— they 
promised her some change. 

There was a great deal of discussion before Adam went away, 
about the possibility of his Suding a house that w*ct?ld do for him, 
to settle in. No house was empty except the one next to Will 
Maskery’s in the village, and that was too small for Adam now. 
Mr. Poyser insisted that the best plan would foe for Seth and liis 
^ mother to move, and leave Adam in tlie old home, which might foe 
-.-enlarge# after a while, for there was plenty of space in the 
’ wofod-yar# and garden i but Adam objected to turning his mother 

** Well, well,”Bsd# Mr. Poyser at last, needna fe iverythiiig 
to-ttlghi ' We must take time to consider. You catma think o’ 
getting married afore Easter* -Tm not for long .courtships, ' but 
' there must be a bit o* time to make things comfortable.” 

*^Ay, to be sure,” said Mrs. Poyser, M a hoarse wtiispw*; 
*XhrIst«o folks can’t be marned like cuckoos, I reckon.” 
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a Mt datinted^ tlioiigli,” said Mr, Foyser^ ” when I tlikk as 
we may liave uotice to anil bolike Ise- forced to take a farni 
twenty mile off.** . . * ^ 

Ell/* saM tlie o!c! mB.% staring at fee poor, and lif&ig his lands 
tt|i md' down, while his arms rested on -fee elbows of Iiis diair, 
“ifs a poQf tale if I muo lea^e fe* onld spot, an* be buried ia a 
■strange parlsla. An* yoifli liappen lia* double rates to pajj,** be added, 
iooking lip at Ms son. 

**We!!, thee amstna fret beforehand, fattier/* sMd Martin .the 
younger. Happen the Captain *ii!! come home and make our peace 
wi* th’ old Squire. I build npo* that, for I know the Captaia *11 see 
;-;Mks; lighted 'if he cam** 

CHAPTER XKm. 

The Hidden Dreads ' ' , 

It was a hnsy lime for Adam— the time between fee heginnliigof' 
Novemba* and fee beginning of Febmary, md he could see little of 
Hetty, except on Sundays, But a happy time, nevertheless ; for it 
, was taking him nearer and nearer to .March, when they were to be 
married ; and aE the little preparations for their new housekeeping 
marked fee progress towards the longed-for day. Two new rooms 
had been *®nm up** to the old house, for his mother and Seth wtre to 
Eve with them after all., Lisbeth had cried so piteously at the thought 
of leaving Adam, that he had gone to Hetty and asked her if, for 
the love of Miii, she wouM put up with his mother’s ways, and 
consent to Eve with her. To his great delight, Hetty said, **Yes; 
F4 M soon she 'lived wife ns as not** Hetty’s mind was oppressed 
at that ‘moment with a worse difiicnlty^ than poor Lisbeth’s ways'; 
she could not care about them* ' So Adam was consoled for the.- 
disappointnient he h-ad felt v/hen Sefe had come back from Ms visit 
toSnowfieM atid said **itwas no use— Dinah’s heart wasna turned 
towards maiiyhig/* For when he told his mother feat Hetty was 
willing they should all live together, and feere was no more need of 
them to think of parting, she said, in a more contented tone than he 
had heard her speak m since it had been settled feat he was to be 
married, ** Eh, my lad, FI! be as still as th* oiild tabby, an* ne*er 
want to do aught but th* offal work, as she wonna liiie t* do* AM 
then, we needna part th* platters an* things, as ha* stood on'tl^c shdf ■ ' 
together sin* afore thee wasi born.** • , .i% . , ■ 

There was only one cloud Miat now- and feen came acr^ Adam’s 
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siiiisliijfie : Hetty seemed 'iinliappy sometimes. But to all Ills aaxiousg 
tender questions, she replied wilJi aa assurance that slje was quite 
contented and wished nothing' different ; arid the next time he saw 
^her she was more Eirely than nsua!. It might be that she was a little 
overdone with w'ork and anxiety now, for soon after Ciiristiaas Mrs. 
Poyser had taken another cold, which had brought on inllaniamtioiii 
and this illness had conSned her to her room ail through January* 
Hetty had to manage everything downstairs, and half supply Molly^s 
place too, while that good damsel waited on her mistress | and she 
seemed to throw herself so entirely into! hex nev/ functions, woricmg 
with a grave steadiness which was new in her, that Mr, Poyser 
often told Adam she was wanting to show him what a good house* 
keeper he would have ; but he ** doubted the lass was o^er-doing it — 
she must have a bit ©* rest when her aunt could come downstairs/^ 

This desirable event of Mrs. Poyser’s coming downstairs happened 
In the early part of February, when some mild weather thawed the 
■■ last patch of snow on the Binton Hills, On one of these days, soon 
after her aunt came down, Hetty went to Treddlestoa to buy some 
of the wedding things which were wanting, and which Mrs. Poyser 
■ had scolded her for neglecting, observing that she supposed was 
because they were not for th* outside, else she’d ha’ bought ’em fast 
enough/* 

It was about ten ©’dock when Hetty set ©S’, and the slight hoar* 
frost’ that had whitened the hedges in the early morning had 
disappeared as the sun mounted the cloudless sky. Bright February 
days have a stronger charm of hope about them than any other days 
in the year. One likes to pause in the mild- rays of the sun, and 
. look over the gates at the patient plough-horses turning at the end 
of the furrow, and think that the beautiful year is all before one. 
The birds ceem to feel just the same : their notes are as clear as 
the clear air. There are no leaves on the trees and hedgerows, 
but how green all the grassy fields are! and the dark purplish 
browii of the ploughed earth and the bare branches is beautiful 
too. What a glad world this looks like, as one drives or rides 
' along the valleys and over the hills I I have often thought so 
when, in foreign countries, where the fields and woods have looked 
to me like ©hr English Loamshlre— tlie rich land tilled with just as 
much care, the 'woods’^ rolling down the gentle slopes to the green 
meadows— I have, come on something 'by the roadside which has 
reminded me that I am not in'LoamsMre : an image of a great agony 
—the agony of the’ Cross., It has 'stood perhaps by the clustering 
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appIe-MossoaiSj m in the hroad sanshtoe by the comlielt!, or at a 
tiifning by the v/ood \“diefe a clear -brook was gErgliiig below ; and 
sisrelyi if there came a traveller to this world who knew nothing 
of the story of man’s life upon It, this image of agony would seem 
to liini strangely out of place in the midst of this joyous ’nature* He 
would not know that hidden behind the apple-blossoms, or among 
the golden coni, or under the shrouding boughs of the wood, there 
might be a human heart beating heavily with anguish ; perhaps a 
young blooming girl, not knowing where to turn for refuge from 
swift-advancing shame ; understanding no more ©f this life of ours 
than a foolish lost lamb wandering farther and farther in the nightfall 

■ on the lonely liaatli ; yet tasting the bitterest of life’s bitterness.' , 

■ Such things are sometimes hidden among the srmny fields and: 

■ .beMnd the blossoming* , orchards ; and the sound of the giirgHiig » 
brook, if you came close to one spot behind a small bush, would 
be mingled for your ear with a despairing human sob. No v/onder 
man’s religion has much sorrow la its ae wonder he needs a 
Suffering' God. 

Hetty, in her red cloak and warm boimat, with her basket in het 
hand, is turning towards a gate by the side of the Treddlestoa road, 
but not that she may have a more lingering enjoyment of tlie sue* 
.■shine, and think with hope ol the long imfoMkig year. She' hardly 
.knows that the sun is shining; and for weeks sow, when she' has 
hoped at all, it has been for sometliiag at which she herseli trembles - 
.and shudders. She only wants to be out of .the high-road,' that she 
may walk slowly, and not care how her face looks, as she dwells on 
wretched thoughts ; and through this gate she can get into a field- 
pail behind the wide thick hedgerows. Her great dark eyes 
wander blankly over the -fields like the eyes of one who is desolate, 
liomeiess, unloved, not the promised bride of a brave, tender man. 
Bat there are no tears in them ; her tears were ail wept avvray in 
"the weary night before she went to sleep. At the 'next stilO the" 
pathway branches off: there are two roads before her— one along 
by the hedgerow, which will by and by lead her into the road 
again I the other across the fields, which m^iil take her much 
farther out of the way into the Scantlands, low shrouded pastures, 
%v!iere she will see nobody. She chooses this, and begins to walk 
a little faster, m if she had suddenly thought of an object towards 
which it was worth xvhile to hasten. Soon she is in the ScantlandSi 
where the grassy land slopes gradually downwards, and she leaveis 
the level ground to follow the slope. Farther on there m & dump of 
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trees on, tlie low -^roiiisd, .asid slie Is mckiri^ her waf* towards It 
M% it is 'EOt a ckiiip of trees, but a darls shrouded oool, so full with 
the wlatry rains that the imder boiiglis of tlie eider-btishes lie low 
beneath the water* She sits down oo tlie grass:? bank, against 
.,,.tte:slo0piiig stem., of tlie great oak that liaiigs over the dark pooh 
She has thought of this pool often is the nights of the month that 
has just gone by? and new at last she has come to see it* She 
clasps her hands round her knees and leans forward, and locks 
earnestly at It, as II trying to guess wliat sort oi bed it would 
mstke foi her ycung round limbs. 

No, she has not courage to jump into that cold watery bed* and 
if she had, they might find her*— they might lind out why she had 
drowned herself* There is but one thing left to her; she must 
go away, go where they can’t £nd her* 

After the first on-coming of her great dread, some weeks after 
her betrothal to Adam, she had waited and waited, In the blind 
vague hope that something would happen to set her free from her 
terror ; but she could wait no longer* All the force of her nature 
had been concentrated on the one effort of concealment,' and she 
had shrunk with irresistible dread from every course that could 
tend towards a betrayal of her miserable secret Whenever the 
thought of writing to Arthur had occurred to her, she had relected 
it i he could do notlilng for her that would shelter her from discovery' 
and scorn among the relatives and neighbours who once more made 
all her world, now her airy dream had vanished. Her iniagiiiatloa 
no longer sa-w happiness with Arthur^ lor he could do nothing that 
would satisfy or soothe her pride. No, somethmg else would happen 
— 'Something must happen— to set her free from tliis dread* la 
youngs cliildish, Ignorant souls there is cpnstextiy this blind trust 
in some uashapen chance : It is as hard to a boy or girl to believe 
,tliat & great wretchedness will actually befall tiiem, as to believe 
^that they will die* 

But now necessity was pressing hard upon her— now the time 
of her marriage was close at hand— she could no longer rest ia this 
blind trusty She must tm away j she must hide herself wiiere no 
. familiar eyes could detect her ; and then the terror of wiwdermg 
out 'into &e world, of which she knew nothing, made the possibility 
' of going to Arthur a thought which brought some comfort* with ii 
She felt'-so heipiess:'ttowi;. so 'unable 'to iasMon'"the fetiirefor herself,' 
that the'prospect' of throwing herself on Ihm had a relief in it which 
was stronger than her pride. As she sat by the pool, and shuddered 
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“God Ibless te Cor loving me,”' said Adam, as lie went m Ills 
way to work agaia, with Gyp', at his heels. 

But Hetty's tears were not ■for'Adam--ftOt for the angiiisli that 
would uoaie upon him when h® found she v/as goue from him for 
ever. They were for the misery of her own lot, which took her 
away from this brave, tesider man who offered up Ms whole life to 
her, attd threw her, a poor helpless suppliant, on the man who would 
tlihik it a misfortune that she was obliged to cling to him. 

At three o'clock that day, when Hetty was on the coach that was 
to take her, they said, to Leicester— part of the long, long way to 
Windsor— she felt dimly that she snight be travelling all this weary 
jt|;iniey towards the beginning of new misery. " 

Yet Arthur was at Y/indsor ; he would surely not be angry #itli 
her. If he did not mind about her as he used to do, lie had 
■;f romised ' to - be good ■ 



BOOK FIFTHi 


' ,'■■■■■ CHAPTER XKKWt 

The Journey in Hope* 

A 'LONG^ goEely Journey, with sadness m tie heart;' a¥/ay froiii 
tbs familiar to the stran§:e t that is a hard and dreary thing even 
|o the rlclij die strong, the instructed 2 a hard , thlngjj even when we 

are: called by diity, not iirged. by dread. 

^ What was it then to Hetty? With her poor narrow thoughts, 
no longer melting into vague hopes, hut pressed upon by the chill 
,,,,of,.,,delliiite . fear ; repeating again, and again the same small roimd" 
of ttiemorles—shapiag again and again the same childish, doubtful 
images ©f what was to come—seemg nothing in this wide world, 
but the little history of her own pleasures and pains; with so little' 
money in her pocket, and the way so long and difHcult Unless 
she could afford always to go In the coaches— and she felt sure she 
-.-could, not,, for the journey to Stoniton was -more essnensiYe ■ than ' 
/she had expected— it was plain that she must trust to carriers’ carts' 
or slow waggons ; and wiiat a time it would be before she could 
get to the end of her Joianiey ! The burly old coachman from 
Oakboiirae, seeing such a pretty young woman among the outside 
passengers, had invited her to come and sit beside him ; and -feeling 
.that it became him as a man and a coachman to open the dialogue',' 
with a joke, he applied himself as soon as they were off the ' 
stones to the elaboration of one suitable m all respects* After 
•paiiy cuts with his whip and glances at Hetty out of the corner ' 
of Ids eye, he lifted Isis lips above the edge of his wrapper, and 
said— 

« He’s pretty nigh six foot, FI! fee bound, isna he now ? 

*®Wiio ?” said Hetty, rather startled. 

** Why, tlie sweetheart as youlve left behind, m else him as ymi’re 
f oln’ after— which, is it ? 

•Hetty fdt her face gushing and then turning pale. She thought 
this coach, man mast know something about her. He mmt know--' 
Adam, and might tel! Mm where she ^vas gone, for it is difficult to“'^ 
cowitry people to bdicTC that ■those'-':who:;mske,^^ figure w'thfeif 
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own pmMi &rt not known ^ weary where ’efeei an«l it was eqnallf 
difficult to Hetty to wnderstand 'that chance words could happen 
to -apply closely to her circnmstances. She was too fijgliteiied to" 
speak* ’ . ^ 

lieghF^ said the coachman, seeing that Ms Joke was 
not so gratifying as he had e:^pected, “yon mmaa take it too 
sermons : if he’s behaved ill, get ‘another. Such a pretty lass as you 
can get a sweetlieart any day.” 

llQttfs fear was allayed hj and by, whea she found that the 
coachman amde no further allusion to' her personal coiicern.s ; but it 
still had the elect of preventing her from asking him •what were 
the places on the road to Windsor, She told him she was only 
going a little way out of Stoniton, and when she got down at 
_ the um where the coach stopped, she hastened awdy with her basket 
to another part of the town. When she had formed her plan of 
going to ¥^indsor, she had not foreseen any diScultics except 
that of getting aw/ay ; and after she had overcome this by proposing 
the visit to Dinah, her thoughts iew to the meeting with Arthur, 
and the question how he would behave to her— not resting on any 
probable incidents of the tourney. She was too entirely ignorant 
of trayelling to Imagine any of its details^ and with all her store 
of 'money— her three guineas— In her pocket, she thought kerseli 
amply provided. It was -not until she found how much it cost her to 
get 'to Stoniton that she began to be alarmed about the journey,' 
'and tlien, for the first tune, she felt her ignorance as to the places 
that must be passed, on her way. Oppressed with this new alarm, 
she walked along the grim Stoniton streets, and at last turned 
Into a shabby Hide where she hoped to get a cheap loclghig* 
for the night. Here she asked the landlord if he could tell her 
to, to get to - ¥/mdsof* . 

**WelI, I can’t rightly say. Wmdsor must be pretty nigh 
London, for it’s where the king* lives,” was the answer. 
how, you’d best go t* Ashby next— that’s south’ard. But there’s 
■’"aa'inaay places from here to London as there’s houses in Stoniton, 
'by. what I can make out I’ve never been no ixavcier myself. 
'■Blit liow comes a lone young woman, like you, to be thisiking o’ 
taking such a journey as that F” 

going to my brother— he’s a soldier at Windsor,” saM 
Hetty, frightened at the iandiord’s ■ questioidag look. ^*1 can’t 
afford to go by the coach ; dojou think tliere’s a cart gom toward 
Ashb^^in €ie morning F* 
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iiere may be cart's^ 'if. m^hody kmwed where they 
started from ; but you siigiit run' over the town before jou found 

oat ^ You'd best set off and walk, and .trust to '^amniat overtaking: 
fonJ^ ■ ; ■ ' ^ 

Every word sank like lead on Hetty^s spirits? site saw tlie 
journey stretch bit by bit before lier now ; even to get to Asliby 

seemed a hard thiag: it might take the day,' for what she knew, 
and tliat was nothing to the rest of the journey. But it must 
be doae-she must get to Arthur: oh, how she yearned to he 
again witli somebody who would care for her! She who had 
never got up in tlie moraicg without the certainty of seeing 
familiar faces, people oa whom she had an acknowledged 
claim; whose farthest journey had been to Rosseter on the 
pillion TOth her unde; whose thoughts had always been 
holiday in dreams of pleasure, because all the business of her life 
was managed for her— this kitten-like Hetty, who, til! a few 
months ago had never felt any other grief tlian that of envying 
^ Mary Burge a new ribbon, or being girded at by her aunt for 
neglecting Totty, must now make her, toilsome way in loneliness ■ 
her peaceful home left behind for ever, and nothing but a 
tremulous hope of distant refuge before hex. Now for"^ the first 
time, as she lay down to-night in the strange hard bed, she felt 
Biat her home had been a happy one, that her uncle had been 
very good to her, that her quiet lot at 'HaysIops among the 
things end people she know, with 'her Httie pride in her one best 
gown and bonnet, and nothing to hide frcm anyone, was what 
she would like to wake up to as a reality, and find that all tlie 
feverish life she had known besides was a short nightmare. She 
thought of all she had left behind with yearning regret for her own 
sake: her own miseiy filled her heart; there was no' room in it ' ’ 
for other people’s sorrow. And yet, before the cruel letter, Arthur 
had been so tender and loving : the memory of that had still 
a chwm for her, toough it was no more than a soothing draught 
that just made pain bearable. For Hetty could conceive no other 
existence for herself in future than a hidden one, and a Itiddea 
Me, even v/ith love, would have had no delights for her ; still less 

a life mingled with shame. She know no romances, and had only 

a feeble share in the feelings which are the source of romance, so 
that well-read ladies may find it difficult to understand, hw'stote 
.Of mind. She was too ignorant of everything beyond the!.«imae 
notions and habits in which she had been- ', brought ui^ to- -have "wy'- ' 
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m'ore definite’ Idea of her probable future than .tliat Arthur would 
take care of her somehow, and shelter her from anger and scorn. 
He would, not marry her and make her a lady; and apart from 
that she could think of nothing he coiiM give towards wiiich she 
looked with' longing and- ambitioB. 

The next mornirig she rose early, and taking only some milk 
and bread for her breakfast, set out to walk on ihe road 
towards Ashby, under a leaden-coloured sky, with a narrowing 
streak of yellow, like a departing hope, on the edge of the 
^horizom Now, la her faintness, of heart at the length ■■ and' 
difficulty of her journey, she was most of all afraid of spending 
her money, and becoming so destitute that she would have to ask 
people’s charity; for Hetty had the pride not only of a proud, 
nature, but of a proud class— the class that pays the most poofp 
rates, and most shudders ,at the^ldea of profiting by a poor-rate. 
It had not yet occurred to her that' she might get money for .her., 
locket and earrings which' she carried with her, and she applied 
all her small arithmetic and knowledge, of prices to caic'alatliig ,.hoW;. 
many meals and how many rides . were contained in her two 
:.guineas,:.mnd :the^odd .shillings, which had a; melancholy clpok,:^^ 
if they were the pale ashes' of the other^ .ferlght-fiamingv cbin^.,,;:.:':' 

For the first few miles out ■of':Stdnitoa:khe:'':;wa!ked: oa'.bra^ 
-always; 'affixing on; some tree.', or.- g^ : or ' :.;prqiecting,^^ 

.;most 'distant 'visible .point in; the road' aS:;a;g'oa!,;:^d:;;feei^^ 

Joy when she had readied it ' But when she came to the fourth 
' mile-stone, the' first she had happened to notice among the long 
grass by the roadside, and read that she was still only four miles', 
.■beyond^ Stoniton,. her courage , sank. She had come only this iittia'". 
way, and yet felt tired, and almost hungry again m the keen 
morning air; for though Hetty was accustomed to much move- 
ment and exertion indoors, she was not used to Jong walks, 
which produced quite a different sort of fatigue from that of 
household activity. As she was looking at the milestone, she felt 
,BQme drops falling on her face— it. was beginning . to rain. Here 
was a 'new- trouble which had not entered into her sad thoughts 
'before; ‘and quite weighed .down by this sudden addition to her 
burden, she sat down on the step of a stile and began to sob 
hysterically*’ The beginning of hardship is like the first tasste -of 
bitter food—it seems for a moinetit unbearable; yet, if there is 
nothing else to satisfy our 'hunger^ we -takfj another bite and 
it .possible to go 00. ■ When , Hetty 'rbeof erec! froia her burst of 
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weepittf y slie rallied tier fzhiiing courage ; it was raiaiag, and she 
must try to get on to a village \vliere she might find rest and 
shelter* ... ,Fre.5eatIy,... as ...she .walked 00 wearily, . she ..heard tlie 
riimhling of heavy wheels behiad her, a covered waggon was 
coinifig, creeping slowly along with a slouching driver cracking 
his whip beside the horses. She waited for it, thinking that if the 
waggoner were not a very sonr-looklng man, she would ask 
him to' take her up. As the waggon approached her, the driver 
had fallen behind, but there was something in the front of the 
big vehicle which encouraged her. At any previous moment in her 
■ she would not have noticed it ; but now, the new susceptibility- 
'.that, suffering had awakened in her. caused this object to- impress 
her strongly. It was only a sum!! . white-and-liver-coloured spaniel 
'v^hich sat on the front ledge ©f the waggon, with large timid 
eyes, rmd an Incessant trembling in the body, such as you may 
have seen in some of these small creatures. Hetty cared little 
■for animals, as you know, but at this moment she felt as if the 
helpless timid creature had some, fellowship with her, and without 
being quite aware of the reason, she was less doubtful about 
speaking to the driver, who . now came forward— a large ruddy 
man, with a sack over liis shoulders by way of scarf or mantle. 

>■•.€* Gouid you take sue up in your waggon, If youke going towards ' 
■; A.shby ? •” said Hetty. “ Fll pay you for -it.” ■ ' 

said the big fellow, with that slow! j-dawiimg smile wMcIi-'' 
belongs to heavy faces, I can take y* up fawst enough wi’out belsf 
paid for if you docant mind lyin' a bit closish a-top o* the wool- 
packs. Where, do you coom from? and what do you want at 
Asliby?'* 

I come from Stoaiton. Fm going a long way— to Windsor/* > 
What, arter seme service, or what ? 

Going to my brother— lie’s a soldier there.” 

*Wvei!, Fill going no furder nor Leicester— and fur enough too — 
blit Fll take you, if you dooant mind being a bit long on the road. 
Tlf bosses wooant feel your weight no more nor they feel the little 
doog there, as I puck up on the road a forni’t agoo. He war lost, I 
blicve, an *s been all of a tremble iver sink Come, gi’ us your basket, 
an* come behind and let me put j* in.” 

To Me on the wool-packs, with a cranny left between the curtains 
of the awning to let in the air, was luxury to Hetty now, and 'she ’ 
half slept away tlis Isom's- till the 'driver came to ask her ' if "ie 
wanted to get down and have ** ’some victual, he himself was §oi«g 
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to.. feat Mp difip»'. tt tMs ’MpuMc.** ' Xate at Mglit tliey reac!ie«i 
Lekesteff aiid so tliis secojid day of Hetty's jowroey was past* She' 
had -spfeat m money except what $lie had paid for her food, but she 
felt that this slow journeying would be intolerable for her another 
day, and In the morning she found her way to a coacli^office to ash 
about the road to Windsor, and see if it would cost her too much to 
go .part of the distance by coach again. Yes I the distance was too 
great— the coaches were too dear-— she must give them up ; but the' 
.elderly clerk, at. the. office,. touched ^ by her .pretty anxious .face|..vWf.0te 
down for her the names of the chief places she mast pass through# 
This was the only comfort she got in Leicester, for the men stared 
at her as she went along the street, and for the hrst time in her life 
'•Hetty wished no one would look at her. She set out walking 
again} but this day she was fortunate, for she was soon over-' 
.taken by a carrier's cart which carried her to Hinckley, and 'by 
toe help of a return chaise, with a drunken postilion, —who frightened 
her by driving like Jehu the son of Nimslii, and shouting hilarious 
remarks at her, twisting himself backwards on his saddle, she was 
before night in the heart of woody Warwickshire ; but still almost 
a hundred miles from Windsor, they told her. Oh what a large 
world it was, and what hard work for her to find her way In It I 
She went by mistake to Stratford-on-Avon, finding Stratford set 
down in her list of places, and then she was told she had come a 
_ long way out of toe right road. It was not till the fifth day that 
she got to Stony Stratford. That seems but a slight journey as 
_ you look at the map, or remember your own pleasant travels to and 
from the meadowy banks of the Avon. But how wearily long it 
was to Hetty I It seemed to her as if this ecu ai try of fiat fields and 
hedgerows, and dotted houses, and villages, and market-towns— all 
so much alike to her indiiferent eyes— must have no end, and she 
mast go on wandering among them for ever, waiting tiicd at toll- 
gates for some cart to come,- and then finding the cart went only 
a IMe way— a very little way— to the miller's a mile off perhaps | 
and she hated going into toe public-houses, where she must go to 
■get food and ask 'questions, because there were always men lounging 
, there, who stared at her and joked her rudely. Her body was very 
Weary, '.top, with these days of new fatigue and atixloty} they had 
made her look more pale and worn than all the time of Mdden dread , 
she had gone through at home#, When at ‘last she reached, Stony 
Stratford, her impatience and weariness had become too strong for 
her economical caution | she determined to take the 'coach for- the rest 
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of tfie v/aj, ^ thmigk il: should cost her all her reinaluliig rnouef . She 
woiiM need notlikg at Windsor but to 'feid Arthur*- When she had 
paid the fare for the last coachi she had; only a shilling:; and as she 
got dowa ' at the sign of tlie Green Man la Wmdsbr at twelve 
o’clock ia the middle of the seventh 'day* hangTy and faiix% the 
coacl”ir;ma came iips and 'begged her to remember liim.’® She put 
her liaiid in her pocket and took oat the shilling’^ but the tears came 
with the sense of csshaustion and the thought that she was giving 
away tier last nisans cl getting* food, which she really required before 
she could go in search of Arthur, As she field out the shilling, she 
lifted up her dark tear-SIled eyes to the coaclimaifs face and said, 

** Can you give me back sixpence ? 

“Mo, no/^ he said gniSy, “never mind— put tiie shlliing up 
agaia.” 

The landlord of the Green Man had stood near enough to witness 
this scene, and he was a man whose abundant feeding served to 
keep Ills good“aaturei, as well as his person, la high conditloa. And 
that lovely, tearful face of Hetty’s would have found out the sensitive 
fibre in most mm. 

“Come, young woman, come he said, “and have a drop o* 
something ; you’re pretty well knocked up ; I can see that®’ 

He took her into the bar and said to his wife, “ Here, missis, take 
this young woman into the parlour; she’s a little overcome/® for 
Hetty’s tears were falling fast They were merely hysterica! tears : 
she thought she had ao reason for weeping now, and was vexed 
that -she was too tveak and tired to help it. She was at Windsor 
at last, not far from Arthur, 

She looked wdth eager, hungry eyes at the bread and meat and 
beer that the landlady brought her, and for some minutes she forgot, ^ 
everything else In the delicious sensations of satisfying hunger and 
recovering from exliaustion. The landlady sat opposite to her ^ as 
she ate, and looked at her earnestly. " No wonder : Hetty had thrown 
off her bonnet, and her curls had fallen down : her face was all the 
more touching ia its youth and beauty because of its weary look ; 
and tiie good vromaii’s eyes presently wandered to her figure which 
k her hurried dressing on her journey she had taken ao pains to 
conceal ; moreover, the stranger’s eye detects wimt the familmr . 
unsuspecting eye leaves unnoticed. ' 

“Why, youke not very fit for travelling/® she said, glancing white 
she spoke Hetty’s rliigless hand, - “.Have you come far*? *1. , ■ 

• “Yes,” said Hetty* roused -by 'this question to exeil ’ more 
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self^comiB^ad, md feeling, iie better for the food she had taken* 
<* IVexome a good and It^s my tiring* But Fm better 

now* Could njm tell me which way to go to this place ? ” Here 
Hetty took from her pocket a bit of paper ; it was tiie end of Arthnr^s 
letter on which he had written his address. 

While she was speaking, the landlord had come la, and had begum 
to look at her as earnestly as his wife had done. He took up the 
piece of paper which Hetty handed across the table, and read the 
address. /' 

** Why, what do you want at this house?” he said. It Is la the 
nature of innkeepers, and ah men who have no pressing business of 
their own, to ask as many questions as possible before giving any 
mformatioi!. 

** t want to see a gentleman as is there,” said Hetts 

**But tlaere^s no gentleman there,” returned the landlord. 

^-shut ^up— 'been shut up this- fortnight What gentleman -Is it you 
want ? Perhaps I can let you know where to find him.” i- 

**Ifs Captain Donnithorne,” said Hetty, tremulously, her heart 
beginning to beat painfully at this disappointment of her hope that 
she should Snd Arthur at once. 

Captain Donnithorne ?• Stop a bit,” said the landlord, slowly. 
**Was he in the Loamshire Militia P A tall, young officer with a 
fairish skin and reddish whiskers— and had a servant by the name 
o*Pym?” 

**Oh yes,” said Hetty ; **you know him — ^wliere is he 
A fine sight o* miles away from here : the Loamshire Militia^s 
gone to - Ireland ; it*s been gone this fortnigM^ 

** Look there I she’s fainting,” said the landlady, hastening to 
support . Hetty, who had lost her miserable consciousness and looked ' 
-.'like a beautiful corpse. They carried her, to the sofa and loosened' her -, 
dress. 

** Here’s a bad business, I snspect,” said the landlord, as he brought 
'k .some water. 

**Ah, it’s plain enough what sort of business It is,” said the 
.,wife.- ,5* She’s not a common iaunting dratchell, I can see that 
■She looks like a respectable country girl, and she comes from a 
good way off, to judge by her tongue. She talks something like 
that ostler we had that come 'from the north; he was as honest 
a fellow as we ever had about'ihe'house— they’re all honest folks 
in the north.” ' 

**l never saw a prettier young woman in m? life,” said the 
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feiisbaad* **8116*5 like a pictur m a skop-winder. It goes to 
oiie*s ’eart to look at her/^ * ■ , . 

^ **It *ad Iwe beea a good deal .better lorJier if ^slisM.-^beea 
uglier aad liad more conduct,” said tlie laadlady, who cm any 
charitable constriictioa must have been supposed to have more 
** conduct” than beauty* *«But sh@*s comiag to again* Fetch a 
drop more water.” 


of the evils that -were to come. She only felt that ail her hope 
was crushed, and that instead of - having found a refuge, she had 
v ' Oiily of a new wilderness where no goal lay 

before her. The sensations of bo,diIy sickness, in a comfortable 

.of- 'the .good-natured landlady, made 
a'.. respite as there Is in the feint 
:,,;:;:||farlhess; -man .to throw himself am the sand, 

' toiling onward, under, the scorching sun. 

sfeop sod rest had brought back the 'strength necessary ' 
of mental . sulieflng— when . she lay the ' next- 
..morning looking at the growing light which was like a cruel 
. ; taskmaster .retarning' to urge from her a fresh round of hated hopeless 

she must take, to remember 
^ that all her money was gone, to look at the prospect of further 
wandering -among strangers with the new clearness shed on It by 
the experience of her journey to Windsor. But which way could 
she turn? It was Impossible for her to enter into any service, even 
she.. could obtaiis It s there was nothing but immediate beggary 
before her. She thought of a young vroman who had been found 
against the church wall at Hayslope one Sunday, nearly dead with 
cold and hunger a tiny infant in her arms • the woman was rescued 
and taken to the parish. *‘The parish!” You can perhaps 
hardly understand the effect of that word on a mind like Hetty*s, 
brought up among people who were somewhat hard ia tlieir 
feelings even towards poverty, who lived among the fields, and^ 
had little pity for want and rags as a hard Inevitable fate such as/ ’ 
they sometimes seem 'in cities, hiit heid them a mark of idleness”" 
and vice— and it was idleness and that brought burthens on 
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tlie parislL To Hetij, **the pdsfi'^ was mxt to tlie prison la 
.obloquy i tod to tsfc anj&mg of strant;ers~to heg--hf in tlie 
same far-of liideoas region of ‘intolerable sbamei tliat Hetty -liacl 
all tier life tfiowglit it impossible site could ever come near* Bat 
now fee reaiembraace of feat wretebed woman wlioia sbe Iiad 
seen faerself^ on tier way from ctech, beisig carried into Josima 
Rami%j came back upon her wife tlis new terrible sense tliat 
there' was very little now to divide her from the same lot And 
the dread of bodily hardship mingled with the dread of Miaime ; 
for Hetty Imd the luxurious nature of a -round, , soft-coated^' pet 
animai* 

.How she yearned to be back in her safe home again, cherished 
and cared for as she had always been ! Her aunf s scolding about 
"triies would have been music to her ears now; she longed for 
it ; she used to hear it In a time when she had only triiles to hide* 
Could she be the same Hetty that used to make up the butter In 
:vthe';. dairy: •with .fee Gueldre roses peeping .in at the window-- 
she, a runaway whom her friends would not open their doors to 
agaia, lying in this strange bed, vdtii the knowledge that she had 
m money to pay for what she received, and must offer those 
strangers some of the clothes in her ba.sket? It was then she 
thought of her .locket and earrings, and seeing her pocket He 
near, she reached it, and spread the contents on the bed before 
her. There were the locket and earrings in the little velvet- 
■ilned ' boxes, 'and ' with them there " was 'a ' beautiful silver - thimble' 
■which Adam had bought her, the v/ords Remember me,” making 
fee ornament of the border ; a steel purse, with her one shilling 
in It, and a small red-leather case fastening with a strap* Those 
beautiful little earrings witli their delicate pearls and garnets, that 
she had tried in her ears with such longing In the bright 
sunshine on the thirtieth of July ! She had no longing to put them 
in her ears now: her' head with its dark rings of liair lay 
.btok' languidly on fee pillow, and the sadness that rested about 
;her brow and eyes was something too hard for regretful memory* 
she. put her hands up -to her ears ; it was because there 
were sojae.thin gold rings “In them, which were also worth a 
little money. ' Yes, she could surely get some money for her 
ornaments; those Arthur, had given "her must have costa great 
deal of money. The landlord "and landlady had been good 'to 
her— perhaps they would fe.elp h&t to- get fee money ibr these 
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Btit tils money wou'id not keep tier, lon^ : wliat skaiili siie 4o 
wliea it was gone? Where skoald ske go? The horrible thought 
.of want and beggary drove her once to thmk she would go back 
to her uncle and aiiiitj and ask them to ■ forgive her and liave 
pity cm her. But she shrank Trom that idea agaiis^ as she might 
have shfuak from scorching metal: she coaM never endure that 
shame before her iiiicle and aunt^ before Mary Burge^ and the 
servants at the Chasej and the people at Broxton^ and everybody 
who knew her. They should never know what had happened 
to her. Wliat couid she do ? She would go away from Windsor 
-“travel again as she had done fee last week, and get among the 
iat green fields Vvdth the high hedges round them, where nobody 
could see her or know her ; and there, perhaps, when there was 
•notliiag else she could do, she should get courage to^ drown herself ■ 
in some pond like that la the Scantlands. Yes, she would get 
away fi-om Windsor as soon as possible | she didn't like these 
people at the inn to know about her, to know that she ^ had 
come to look for Captain Domiithonie s she must think of some 
reason to tell them why she had asked for hm ' ’ 

With this thought she began to put the tilings back Into her 
pocket, meaning to get up and dress before the landlady came to 
her. She had her hand oa the red-leather case, when it occurred 
•to her that there might be something in this ^.ase which she had 
forg.otteo: — something worth selling | for without knowing: what' 
■she should. : do with her.Iife, .she craved. the means of living as 
as possible; and when we desire eagerly to find something, we 
are apt to search for it in hopeless places# Mo, there was nothing 
but common needles and pins, and dried tulip-petals between fee 
paper leaves where she kad written down her little money-accounts. 
But on one of these leaves there was a name, which, often as she 
had seen It before, now flashed on Hetty's mind like a newly- 
discovered message. The name was--Dfmh Morris, Smwfi&M, 
There was a text above it, written, as well as the name, by Dinah's 
own hand with the little pencil, one evening that they were sitting 
together and Hetty happened to have the red case lying opeh 
before her. Hetty did not read the text now ; she was only arrested 
by the name. Mow, for the first time, she remembered without 
indifference the affectionate kindness Dinah had shown her, and. 
those words, of Dinah in the bed-chamber—that Hetty must think' 
of her as a Mend in trouble. Suppose she were to go to Dlnahi ’ 
and ask her to help her? Dinah did-- 'hot think about: tfaihf® is 
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other ’ peo|)!e did : she was a mystery to Hetty^ but Hetty knew 
she wm always kmd* She couldn’t Imagine Dinah's face 
away from her in dark reproof or scorni Dinah’s ¥oice willingly 
speaking ii! of her, or rejoicing m her misery as a punishment* 
Dinah did not seem to belong to that world of Hetty's, whose 
glance she dreaded like scorching fee. But mm to her Hetty 
shrank from beseeching and confession : she could not prevail cm 
herself to say, “ I will go to Dinah 5 ” she only thought of that as 
a possible alternative, If she had not courage for death. 

The good landlady was amazed when she saw Hetty come down 
stairs soon after herself, neatly dressed, and looking resolutely 
sdlf-possessed. Hetty told her she was quite well this morning : 
she had only been very tired and overcome with her journey, for 
she had come a loiug* way to ask about her brother wrlio had 
•ran away, and they thought he was gone for a soldier, and 
■Captain Doimitliorne. might know, for he had. been very kind' to 
her brother once. It was a lame story, and the landlady looked 
doubtfully at Hetty as she told it; but there was a resolute air of 
self-reliance about her this morning, so different from the helpless 
prostration of yesterday, that the landlady hardly knew how to 
make a remark that might seem like prying into other people’s 
affairs*' She only invited her to sit down to. breakfast with them, 
.and in the course o| it X-letty brought out her earrings and locket, 
«d asjked the landlord if he could help her to get money for them 
■her journey, she said, had cost her much more than she expected, 
and now she had no money to get back to her friends, which : she.'. 

: wa.iite'd :tO’: do at once. 

K-.-;;lt.., wss not the first time- the landlady had seen the omainaats, 
for ; she ■ Imd ■ examined ‘the contents of Hetty's pocket j'.esterday,: - 
,and,.she'.and her husband had discussed the fact of a country girl ■ 
having these beautiful things, with a stronger conviction than 
ever that Hetty had been miserably deluded by the fine young 
officer. . 

■ ** Well,” said the landlord, when Hetty had spread the precious 
'Mfies before Mm, ‘*we might take ’em to the jeweller's shop, for 
there's one not far off; but Lord bless you, they wouldn’t give 
you a ! quarter 0 ’ what the things are worth. And yon wouldn’t 
like to part with ’em ? ” he added, looking at her inr|uiriiigly, 

**Oh, I don't mind,” said Hetty, hastily, **soas I can get money 
to go back,” 

“And they might think^ the things were stolen, as you wanted 
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to sell fee ’went on; “for it isn’t usual for a young woman 
like yon to have iae jew’llery Hke ' 

..Tlie. Mood.. riisli€<i,.,to, Hetty’s .face ^Atfe anger., I. „ belong ..to 

respectable folks^” sfee said ; Fin not a thief.*’ 

**No, that you aren’t^ Fll be bounds* said the landlady; ‘®afid 
you’d no call to say tliatj” looking indignantly at her husband. 

The tilings were gev to her : that’s plain enough to fee seen.” 

" ” i didn’t mean as I thought so,®* said the husband, apologetically, - 
**biit I said it was what the jeweller might think, and so fee 
wouldn’t be olfering much money for ’em/* 

“Well,” said the wife, “suppose you were to advance some 
-moiiey,' oa the tliiiig 3 yourself, and -then if she liked to' redeem :' 
■’em .wliea. she g.ot iiome, she could. - But if, we heard nothing. ' - 
from .her after two moiitlis, we might do as we liked with ’em/* ' ' 

I will not say that in this accommodating proposition the 
., landlady had .no, regard .whatever to the -■ possible rey/ard 
her good-nature In the ultimate possession of the locket and 
earrings : indeed, the effect they would have In that case on the 
mind of the grocer’s vnie had presented itself with remarkable ■ 
vividness to her rapid imagination. The landlord took up the 
'..ornaments and pushed, out. his lips, in -a- meditative:-'manner..- 
lie' wished Hetty well, ■ doubtless ; but pray, how many of your -'' 
.■-well-wishers would decline to make a little . gain out : of . you ?':-" 

■ Your, - landlady is si.acerei3r affected at parting with you, respects-''.':- 
you highly, and will really rejoice if anyone else Is generous to 
you; but at the same time she hands you a bill by which she . 
gains as high a percentage as possible. ’ 

“How much money do you want to get home with, young' ’ 
woman?” said the well-wisher, at length. 

“Three guineas,” answered Hetty, hidng on the sum she set out 
with, for want of any other standard, and afraid of asking too mtxch. 

**WelI, Fve no objections to advance you three guineas,” said 
the landlord; “and if you like to send it me back and get the 
jewellery again, you can, you know ; the Green Man isn’t going 
to run away/® 

“Oil yes, Fll be very glad if j’oii’l! give me that,” said Hetty, 
relieved at the thought that she would not have to go to the 
jeweller’s and be stared at, and questioned. - 

“But if you want the things again, you’ll write before long/*’'’' 
calc! the laodladjr, “because when two months are up, we shall ■ 
make up our minds as 5*011 don’t” want ’em”' , , 
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**Yes/*,s^5sM liettji indiffereisttl'.; 

Tiie ii!isbaad anil wife we^e/egmlljr coatetit ’witli tills armts^e- 
meat Tfee tesbaad tliOHglit,/lf_tfee,oraaaieats were not redeemed, 
ht cmU make a good thiag of it by takiag them to Lohdoa aad 
sellkg them : Hie wife thought she would coa* the good aiaa !ato 
lettiag her keep them* And they were accoaimodatiBg Hetty, 
poor thing!— a pretty, respectable-lookiag yoaag womao, appar-* 
eiitly ill a sad case. They declisied to take anything for her food 
and bed: she was quite welcome. And at eleven o'clock 
Hetty said ** Good-bye” to them, with the same quiet, resolute 
air she had worn all the morning, mounting the coach that was 
to take her twenty miles back along the way she had coim 

^ There is a strength of self-possession which is the sign that 
the tet hope has departed. Despair no more leans on others tliaH' 
_ perfect contentment, and in despair pride ceases to be counteracted 
by the sense of dependence. 

'Hetty felt that no one could deliver her from the evils that 
would make life hateful to her ; and no one, she said to herself, 
should ever know her misery and humilktion. Mo; she would 
not confess even to Dinah ; she would wander out of sight, and 
■ drown herself where her body would -never be found, and no one 
, should know what had become of her. 

‘ When she got off this coach, she -began to' walk again, and 
rtskor cheap lides.in carts, and - get cheap meals,, going :rOtt: and^. o 
'*^ithout distinct ptirpose, yet strangely, by some fascination, 
taking the way she had come, though she was determined not to 
go back to her own country. Perhaps it was because she had 
fixed her mind on the grassy Warwickshire fields, with the bushy 
tree-studded hedger orvs that made a hiding-place even In this 
leaiess season. She went more slowly than she came, often 
getting over the stiles and sitting for hours under the hedgerows, 
looking before her with blank, beautiful eyes ; fancying herself at 
•the edge ©f a hidden pool, low down,' like that « the 
,',Sc4lltlands : wondering if it were very painful to be drowned, 
;aild "if there would be anything worse after death than wlmt she 
,, dreaded k life. Religious doctrines had taken no hold on Hett/s 
kind;- she was one of those aumermis people who have had 
godfathers and godmothers, learned their catechism, been con- 
firmed, and gone to church every Sunday, and yet, for any 
practical result of strength in' fife, m trust k death, have never 
appropiiafed a single Christian- idea or Christian feelkg. You 
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woiiM ‘iBisimderstaa-d 'her tliouglits during these wretched days> 
if you iinagineci that they were kluenced either by religious fears 
or religious liopcs# 

She chose to go to’*' Stratford-on-Avon agafo, where she had 
gone before by mistake ; for she remembered some grassy ■ fields 
on« her foriEer way towards it— fields among which she thought 
she might find jast the sort of pool she had in her mine!. Yet she 
took care of her money still ; she carried her basket : death seemed 
stili a long way offj and life was so sts'ong in her! She craved 
food and rest— she hastened towards them at the very moment 
she was picturing to herself the bsink from which she would 
leap towards death. It was already five days since she had left 
'■•Wiadsor, for she had v^'andered about,' always avoiding- speech 
or questioning looks, and recovering her air of proud self- 
dependence whenever she was under observation, choosing her 
decent Iodg.iiig at night, and dressing herself neatly in the 
morning, and setting off on her way steadily^ or remaimng 
under shelter if it rained, as if she had a happy life to cherish* 

- And yet, even in her most self-conscious moments the face was 
sadly different from that which ha,d smiled at itself in the old 
speckled glass, or smiled at others when they glanced at it 
admiringly. A hard and even fierce look had come in the eyes, 
though their laslaes w'era as long as ever, and they had all their 
daik brightness. And the cheek was never dimpled with smiles 
now. It was the same rounded, pouting, childish prettiness, but 
with ail love and belief in love departed from it— the sadder for its 
beauty, like that wondrous Medusa-face, with the passionate, 
passionless lips. . . 

At last she was among the fields she had been dreaming of, on 
a long narrow pathway leading towards a wood. If there should ' 
be a pool in that wood I It would be better hidden than one in 
the fields, No, it was not a wood, only a wild brake, where there 
had orice been gravel-pits, leaving mounds and hollows studded 
with brushtvood and small trees. She roamed up and down, 
thinking there was perhaps a pool in every hollow before she 
came to it, till her limbs were weary, and she sat down to rest 
The afternoon was far advanced, and the leaden sky was darkening^ 
as if the sun were sotting behind it. ' After a little while Hetty 
starf*ed up agaio, feeling that darkness, ’ would soon come oa|; 
and she must put off finding the pool to-morrow, .^d make 
her imj to some shelter for the -night Vy'.S^O' had quite' lost her< 
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way, in the fieMs, and migM'as well go in one dircciioa as aaotfietj 
for aiiglit she knew. .She walked thrciigii field after field, and 
no village,' no ^ house was Jh sight j- but t/iere, at the corner of 
this 'pasture, there was a break In the hedges j the land seemed 
to dip down a little, and two trees leaned towards each other 
across the opening. Hetty*s heart gave a great beat as she 
thought there must be a poo! there. She walked towards it 
heavily over the tufted grass, with pale lips and a sense of 
trembling : it was as if the thing were come m spite of herself, 
instead of being the object of her search. 

There it was, black under _ the darlsening sky; no motion, no' 
sound near. She set down her basket, and then sank down 
herself on the grass, trembling. The pool had its wintry depth ^ 
how; by the, time it got shallow, as she remembered the pools' 
did at Hayslope, in the summer, no one could find out that it 
! was her foody. But then there was her basket—she must hide 
I that too : she must throw it into the water— make it heavy with 
I stones first, and then throw it in. She got up to look about : for 
stones, and soon brought five or sis:, which she laid down beside 
her basket, and then sat down again. There was no need to 
' hurry — there was all the night to drown herself in. She sat leaning 
^ her elbow on the basket. She was weary, hungry. There were 
some buns in her basket— three, which she had supplied herself 
'"'with at the place where she ate her dinner. She took them out ’ 
I now, and ate them eagerly, and then sat still again, looking 
iat the pool. The soothed sensation that came over her from 
■■■■'■ ■Jthe '-s of her hunger, and this fixed dreamy attitude, " 

brought on drowsiness, and presently her head sank down on her 
jknees. She was fast asleep. 

When she nwoke it was ' deep night, and she felt chill. She 
was frightened at this darkness— frightened at the long night 
before her. If she could but- throw herself into the water ! No, 
not yet. She began to walk about, that she might get warm 
again, as if she would have more resolution then. Oh, how long 
the ..time ‘was In that darkness! The bright hearth and the 
. 'Warniii and the voices of home— the secure uprising and lying down 
—the famillaf fields, the famiHar people, the Sundays and holidays 
with their simple joys of dress and feasting— all the sweets of her 
young Efe^ rushed before her' now, and she seemed to be stretching 
her aii'^s towards them across a great gulf. She set her teeth 
when she' thought of Arthur; -.she cursed Mm, without knowing 



cufskg' would do': she wished lie too miglit know 
and coldj and a life of shame that he dared not end by 


The horror of this coMj and darkness^ and solitude—oat of 
all human reach— became greater e^ery long mlmite ; it was 
almost as If she were dead already, and knew that she was 
deadj and longed to get back to life again. But ' ho : she was 
alive still: she had not taken the dreadful leap. She felt a 
strange contradictory wretchedness and exultation : wretchedness, 
that she did not dare to face death ; exultation, that she was still 
ill life—that she might yet know light and warmtli again. 
She walked backwards and forwards to ^wsxm herself, hegiiimng' 
to discern something of the objects around her, as her eyes became 
accustomed to the night : the darker line of the hedge, the rapid 


across the grass. She no longer felt as if tlie darkness hedged 
her In: she tliought she could walk back across the field, and 
get over the stile; and, then, in the very next field she thought 
she remembered there was a hovel of futile near a sheepfoM, If 
she could get into that hovel, she would be warmer; she could 
pass the night tliere, for that was what Alkk did at Haysicp e in 
lanibiGg“time<. The thought of this hovel brought the energy of 
a new hope ; she took up her basket and walked across the 
field, but it was some time before she got in the right direction 
^Ibr the 'Stile. The^ exercise, and the occupation of ' ' 

stile, were a stimulus to her, however, and lightened the horror 
of the darkness and solitude. There were sheep in the next 
field, and she startled a group as .she set down her basket and 
got over the stile; and the sound 'of fhek movement comforted 
her, for It assured her that her impression was right: this was 
the field where she had seen the hovel, for it was the field 
where the sheep were. Right on along the path, and she 
would get to it She reached the‘ opposite gate, and felt her way 
along its rails, “and the rails of the sheepfold, till her hand encouatex-ed 
the pricking of the gorsy wall. Delicious sensation! She had 
found the shelter ; she groped her way, touchins: the oricklv p-ors®. 


shed tears before since she left- ■ Wiadspr— tears and , Shs of. 
hysterical joy that she had still hold of 'life, that .^he was, still on 



tlie ;faitiil!ar. parth^, with' ilxe'-ska^'-aear te. tM very conscmts* 
iiess of tier own limbs mm h. djdlght to bet ; sfie tnriied up Iier 
sleeves^ ' and kissed tier 'arms .with, the passionate love of life. 
§Opa warmth and weariness jailed her in tlie' midst of her sobs^ 
i^d she fell contimialiy kto^ doamg:, fancying herself at the brink 
'of the pool again— fancying that she had jumped into the water^ 
and then awakening with a start, and wondering where she 
was. Blit at last deep dreamless sleep came ; her head, guarded 
by her bonnet, found a pillow against the gorsy wall; and the 
poor soul, driven to and feo between two equal terrors, found the 
one relief that was possible to it— -the relief of unconsciousness. 

Alasi that relief seems to end tlie moment it has begun. It 
seemed to Hetty as if those dozing dreams had only passed into 
another dream— that she was in the hovel, and her aunt was 
standing over her with a candle in her hand. She trembled under 
her aunt’s glance, and opened her eyes. There was no candle, 
but ‘ there was light in the hovel — the light of early morning 
tlmough the open door. And there was a face looking down 
on her; but it was an unknown face, belonging to an elderly 
man in a smock-frock. 

“Why, what do you do here, young woman?” the inmi said 
roughly. 

Hetty, trembled still worse under ^this real fear and shame than 
she had dona in her momentary dream under her aunt’s glance. 
She felt _that she was like a beggar alreadjT— -found sleeping In 
that place. But in spite of her trembling, she was so eager to 
account to Ihe man for her presence here, that she found words 
at once. 

“I 'lost my way,” she said. “Fni tra veIHrig — nortlfard, and 
I got away from the road into the holds, and was overtaken by 
the dark. Will you tell me the way to the nearest village?” 

_ She got up as she was speaking, and put her hands to her 
bonnet to adjust it, and then laid hold of her basket. 

' 'The man 'looked at her with a slow bovine gaze, witliout giving 
'fe, any'. answer, for some seconds. Then he turned away and 
walked; towards the door of the hovel* but it was not till he got 
'there that he stood still,' and turning his shoulder half -roimd 
towards her, said— " ' 

“Aw, I can chow you the vmy to Norton, if you like. But what 
do you do gettin’ out o* the /hjlj^h^road ? ” he added, with a tone of 
gruff reproof. “ Y’ul! be getti-n’lnto mischief, if you ,dooant mind/*’ 
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“Ym,” eaid Hetty, “ I won’t do it. again. I’ll keep ia the road, 

M yolill be so gocd as show me how to 'get to 
“^Why dooaat yoa keep where there’s ii2g;er»poasses aa’ fo&s 
to the way oa?’® the man said, still- more griifdy. ^*A!iy&y 
’lid think yon was m wild woman, an’ look at yen” ■ " T- 

Hetty was frightened at this gruff 'old man, and still more at 
this last suggestion that she looked like a wild woman. As she 
followed him out of the ho^el she thought she would give him' 
a sixpeEcehr telling her the way, and then he would not suppose 
she was wild. As he stopped to point out the road to her, she 
put her hand in her pocket to get the sixpence ready', and when 
he was turning away, without saying good^mornmg, she held it 
oat to ^ him and said, «« Thank you; will you please to" take 
'Something for your trouble?” 

He looked slowly at tlie sixpence, and then said, *«I want 
none o’ your money. YoiiM better take care on % else you’ll get 
it stool from yer, if you g© trapesm’ about the delds like a mad 
woman a-tliat ’is.” 

The man left her witliout further speech, and Hetty held on her 
way. Another day had risen, and she must wander on. It was 
no. use to think of drowning herself— she could not do it, at 
least while she had money left to buy food, and strength to 
journey on. But the mcident oa her waking this morning 
heightened her dread of that time when her money would be all 
gone ; she would have to sell her basket and clothes then, and she 
would really look like a beggar .or :■ a '.wild, woman 
had^ said. The passionate joy In life she had felt in the nighty 
after escaping from the brink of the black cold death in the pool/ ' 
was gone now. Life now, by the morning light, with the Imprest - 
sioa of that man’s hard wondering look at her, was as full of 
dread as death : it was worse— it was a dread to which she felt 
chained, from which she shrank and shrank as she did from the 
black pool, and yet could find no refuge from it 
She took out her money from her purse, and looked at it ; she 
had still two-ancUwentj shillings; it would serve her for many ' 
da,ys more, or it would help her to get on faster to Stonysliire, ■ 
within reach of Dinah. The thought of Dlmh urged itself mare 
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?oke^ .the pitying eyes, woiild 'have dramn Iier. But' afterwards 
the oilier people mast kaow, and she could no more rush on tliat 
shame _ than she couM rush'oa deatli. 

She must waader oa aad oa,' aad wait far a lower depth of 
despair to give her courage. Perhaps death ^voukl come to her, for 
she was getting less and less able to bear the day^s weaniiess. 
And yet—such is the strange action of our souls, drawing us 
by a lurking desire towards the very ends v/e dread — Hetty, when 
she set out again from Horton, asked the straightest road 
northward toward Stonyshire, and kept it all that day. 

Poor wandering Hetty, with the rounded childish face, and the_ 
hard, unloving, despairing soul looking out of it— vrith the narrow 
heart and narrow thoughts, no room in them for any sorrows but 
her own, and tasting that sorrow with the more intense bitterness I 
My heart bleeds for her as I see her toiling along on her weary 
feet, or seated in a cart, with her eyes lized vacantly on the 
road before her, never thinking or caring whither it tends, till 
'hunger comes and makes her desire that a village may be near. 
What will be the end? — the end- of',, her objectless wandering, 
apart from all love, caring for human beings only through her 
pride, ciingiiig to life only as the hunted wounded brute clings 
to it. 

God preserve you and me from being the beginners of such 
misery I 


The Quest ■ 

■'THiE'' £rst . ten Ketty^s departure passed as quietly as 

any other days with the family at the Hall Farm, and with Adam 
at his daily work. They had ei^pected Hetty to stay away a 
week or ten days at least, perhaps a little longer if Dinah came 
back With her, because there might then be sometliing to detain 
them at Snowfield. But when a fortnight had passed, they began 
to feel a little surprise that Hetty did not return ; she niiist surely 
have found it pleasanter, to be with Dinah than anyone could 
have supposed. Adam, for his part, was getting very impatient 
to see her, and he resolved that, if slie did not appear the next 
day (Saturday), he would set out. on Sunday morning* to fetch 
her. There was no coach on a Sunday ; but by settiiig out before 
it was light, and perhaps getting a lift in a cart by the way, 
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, he arrive pretty early at gji|pfidd, aad bring- back Hetty 

the neat day— Dinah too, if she were coming. It was quite 
time Hetty came home, and he would afford to lose his Monday 

_ for tlse sake of bringing her. 

His project was quite approved at tlie Farm when he went 
there oa Saturday evening, ,Mrs. Foyser ' desired him emphatically 
not to come back without Hetty, for she had been quite too long 
awaj, cossidering the things she had to get ready by the middle 
of March, and a week was surely enough for anyone to go out for 
their health. As for Dinah, Mrs. Foyser had small hope of their 
biijiging her, unless they could make her believe the folks at 
Hayslope were twice as miserable as the folks at Snowfield. 
Though,/’ said Mrs, Peyser, by way of conclusion, “you might 
, .|vll her she s get but one aunt left, and. she’s wasted pretty nigh 
; and we shall p’rhaps -all be gone twesity mile farther ■ 
oif her next Michaelmas, and shall die o’ broken hearts among 
strange folks, and leave die children fatherless and motherless/’ 

- Nay, nay/’ said Mr. Foyser, who certainly had the air of 
a man perfectly heart-whole, “it isna so bad ajfe that Thee ’t 
looking rare!]? now, and getting Hesh every day. But I’d be 
glad for Dinah t come, for she’d help thee wi’ the little uns ; they . 
took f her wonderful.’^ 

So at daybreak, on Sunday, Adam set off. Seth went with him 
, the first mile or. two, for ,, the thought of -Snowneldj aiid the possi**''''' 
• bitty that Dhiali might come again, made him restless, and the 
walk With Adam in the cold morning air, both in their best 

clothes, helped to give him a sense of Sunday calm. It was the 
last moniliig in February, with a low gray sky, and a -slight 

hoar-frost on the green border of the road and on the 'black 

hedges. They heard the gurgling of the full brooklet hurrying 
down the hill, and the faint twittering of the early birds. For 
they walked in silence, though with a pleased sense of 

^companjoiisMp. 

“Good-bye, lad/’ said Adaiii, laying his hand on Seth’s shomder, 
and looking' at him affectionate! j as they were about to part, “ I 
wish thee wast going all the v/ay vri’ me, and as happy as I am/’ 

“Fin content, Addy, Fm content/’ said Seth, cheerfully. “Fil 
be an old bachelor, belike, and make a fuss wi’ thy children.” ■ • 

They turned away from each other, and Seth m^alked leisurely . - - 
lioQicward, meiatallj repeating mt of Ms favourite liymas—he was r' ' 
very food of hymns— - ■ " 


'* bark anij dweriesfs’ii^ .the Miorn 

|jaicc'pi^|iaak'4 hf ThPe i ‘ 

Jpyless'ls the jfetnm 
. Till Thy' merc^ft beams I $«§ 

TSI Thott iaijyard light Jmimrt, 

CJIsd mv eyes a»d waria my h^ffct •■ 

Visit, then, this- son! of mine, 

: ■:■■■. Pierce. the glGom-ef sia.'and grlef-i' 

. .,;Eii!.:me, Radiancy D.i’dae,,".' 

:■■ Scatter allmynnbellel,. ' 

. ' More and more Thyself display, 

Shining to the perfect day.** , ' - 

Adam walked muck faster, and anyone coming along tke 
. _Oakbonme road at sunrise that morning must ha¥e had a 
|il0asaiit sight m this tall broad-chested man, striding along wlih 
cairiage as upright and firm as any soldier’s, glancing witfa 
'"‘'■'r; keen glad eyes at the dark-blue hills as they’ began to show 
'themselyes on Ms way* Seldom in Adam’s life had Ms face been 
/so, free from any cloud of anaciety as It was this morning ; md this 

- freedom from care, as is .usual with constructive, practical minds 
like Ms, made him all the more observant of the objects round 
him, and all the more ready to gather suggestions from them 

, towards his own favourite plans and ingenious contrivances* His 
happy , love--* the- knowledge - that Ms' steps were cai-iying him 
nearer and -nearer to Hetty, ^ who. was so soon to be his— was to 
his ..thoughts what the sxveet morning air was to Ms sensatlotts : 
gave him’ a consciousness of well-heiag that made acrf;ivity 
"'/ delightful.- ■ Every now and then there was a rush of more intense 
' feeling towards her, which chased away other images than 
■ ■ Hetty ; and along with that would come a wondering thankfulness 
that all this happiness was given to him—that this life of ours 
had -such sweetness in it For our friend Adam had a devout 
/" mind, though he was perhaps rather impatient of devout words j 
•;/'//, -and his tenderness lay very close to his reverence, so that the 
::/-'’'One could hardly be stirred without the other. But after feeling 
--'had .gelled up and poured itself out in this way, busy tliought 
//■:’/yffotild/O 0 me back with the greater vigour; and this inomlag it 
, 'w^ Meat on schemes 'by, which the roads might be improved 
/that* 'were" so Imperfect all through the country, and on picturing 
’/''■all' the benefits that ^ might coihe from the exertions of a single' 

- country gentleman,' if fee .wotfid=:;$et feimself to getting tfee .road#' 

'made good in his 'own disMcblvl- ' ’ • , " i ' - ‘ 

It seemod a very 'short walk, ten miles t0,pakbduriie,‘fliat 
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prttty town wltlim tlie blue-. hills, where lie . breakfasted 

'After tills, the country grew barer and barer: no more rolling 
woods, m more ¥7Me«.braiicMng trees -near frequent homesteads, 
no more bushy hedgerows ; hut gray stone wails intersectitig the 
meagre pastures, aad dismal wide-scattered gray stone houses on 
_ biokea lands where mines had been 'and v^ere no longer. 
huiigiy Isndi ■ said Adam to himself. Fd rather go 'southward, 
where they say if s as Sat as a table, than come to live here • 

though if Dinali,, likes to live la a country where she can be tlie 

most comfort to folks, she’s f the right to live o* this side ; for 
she must look as if she’d come straight from heaven, like th’ 

, angels in the desert, to strengthen - them as lia’ got nothing- f -eatf ''- 
Ami when at last lie came in sight of SnowSeld, lie thought it 
■dooked like a town that was ‘‘fellow to •the country,’’ thougli' 
tlie stream through the valley where the great mill stood gave 
a pleasant greenness to the lower fields. The town lay, grim, 
stony, and unsheltered, up the side of a steep hill, and Adam did' 
not go forward to it at present, for Seth had toM him where to 
_ find Disiah. It wa^s at a thatched cottage outside tlie town, a little 
way from the miil— an old cottage, standing sideways towards 
the road, xvltli a little bit of potato-ground before it Here Dinah 
.■ lodged with an elderly couple ; and If she and Hetty happened to be- 
■ out, Adam could ieara where they w^ere gone, or when they would 
, , .be '. at home again. Jjinah might . be out on some” 
errand, and perhaps she would have left Hetty at home. Adam 
could not help hoping this, and as he recognised the cottage by 
the ^ roadside - before him, there shone out in Ms face that 
lavolmita,fy smile wMch belongs to the expectation of a near, joy, . 

. He hurried his step along the naiTOw causeway, and rapped 
at the door. It was opened by a very dean old woman, with a , 
slow palsied shake of the head, 

‘*Is Dinah Morris at home?” said Adam. * 

** Eh ? , . , no,” said the old woman, looking up at tliis 
tall stranger with a wonder that made her slower of speech than 
usual ‘‘Will ye please to come in?” she added, retiring from 
'the door, as if recollecting herself. “Why, ye’re brother to ' 
the yoimg man as come' afore, arena ye?” 

“Yes,” said Adam, entering. “That was 'Seth . Bede." 
his brother Adam. He told me to give Ms respects to, you. and 
your good master.” ■ ■'" 

“Ay, the same t’ him,: he was a.graciOfit young ye' ’ 
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featare Mm* m^f yeVe darker. .Sit ye down if a«ii«c!iair. My 
man isiia eome home front meetihgv** 

, Adam sat down patieniy, • not liking to hurry the shaking old 
woman' with questions, hut looking eagerly towards the narrow 
twisting stairs in one corner, for he thought it was possible Hetty 
might have heard his voice, _ and would come down them. 

So youVe come to see Dinah Morris ? ” said the old woman, 

- standing opposite to him. ** Ah^ you didna know she was away 
from home, then ? 

said Adam, **hut X thought it likely she might be 
away, seeing as it^s Sunday.’ But the other young woman'- is 
she at home, or gone along with Dinah 
The old- woman looked at Adam with a bewildered air» 

“ Gone along wi’ her ? she said. “ Eh, Dinah’s gone to Leeds, 
a Mg town ye may ha’ heated on, where there’s a-many o’ the 
Lord’s people. She’s been gone -sin’ Frida.y was a fbrtniglit : they 
'sent her the money for her journey. You may see her room 
...here,” she. went, on, opening a .door, and not noticing the effect .of 
her words on Adam. He rose and followed her, and darted an 
, eager glance into the little room, with its narrow bed, the portrait 
of Wesley on the wall, and the few books lying on the large 
Bible. He had had an irrational hope that Hetty might be there. 
He could not speak in the £rst moment after seeing that the 
'room was empty; an undefined fear had seized him— something 
had happened to Hetty on the journey. Still the old woman was 
so slow of speech and apprehension, that Hetty might be at- 
'.;...SiiowlieM, -after .. all. 

a pity ye didna know,” she said, ^^Have ye come froin 
./■your -own .country o’ purpose to see her ? 

” But Hetty— Hetty Sorrel,” said Adam, abruptly ; “ where is 
sAo?” 

know nobody by that name,” said the old woman, 
wonderlngly. **Is It anybody ye’ve beared on at Snowfield ? ” 
‘®Did there come no young woman here— very young and 
pretty— Friday was a fortnight, to see Dinah Morris?” 

^*May; I *n seen no young woman.” 

Think ; are you quite sure ? A girl, eighteen years old, with 
dark eyes and dark curly hair, and a red cloak on, and a basket 
Oil her arm ? You couldn’t fbrget-her if you saw lien” 

Nay ; Friday was a fortnight— It was the clay as Dineds went 
away— there come nobody. There’s ne’er been- nobody asking for 


Iier til! you coma, ' for tlie folks about know as sbe’s gone* Eh 

The old woman had seen the ghastly look of fear in Adam% 
face. But' he was not stunned or confounded; he was thinking' 
eagerly where he could inquire about Hetty. 

Yes ; a young F/omasi started from our country to see Diiiahi 
Friday was a fortnight ; T came- to' fetch her back, Fm afraid 
soniethlag has happened to her. I can’t' stop. Good-bye.” 

He hastened out of the cottage, and the old woman folloY/ed 
liiiii to the gate,'' ‘watcMsg* Mm sadijr ' with her shaking head, as ' 
lie/ almost ran to\¥srds the town. He' was going' to inquire .:/ at 
the /place where the Oakbounie' coach ■ stopp'ad," 

■■-"Ho ! no yoimg 'w^omaa like Hetty had been seen there. ' Had ' 
•■'any accident happened to the coach a fortnight ago? Ho, , And": 
//there . "was 110 coach ■ to take Mot' back ■■ to Oakl»iiriie.tliat^^^dsy«:/ 
^WelI>:/he .would walk ; /he couldn’t . stay^ here, in wretched ..'inactldM':/"' 
But-the..' innkeeper, seeing that Adam./was in great anxiety, ■/ aad'.^ 
entering into. 'this ■new,, incident the ' eagerness of a: man 'wh^ 
passes a great deal of time with his hands In Ms pockets looking 
into an obstinately monotonous street, ■ oh'ered to take him back to , 

::Clal:b,ourne;|a his.,own ®ftaxed cart”- this' ¥ery’ e¥eiimg. / It was.-n'Ot'-, 

HvC' o’clock ; there was plenty of time for Adam to take a meal, and 
'^■■yet to get to Oakbourne before ten o’clock.. The -imikeeper/// 
declared that he really wanted to go to Oa^kbouriie, cand ■might as ■■■■ 
•well: go to-night , he should have "all M-oaday- before ' 

Axlam, after making an ineffectual; attempt to eat, . put the food:':^ 
in Ms pocket, and, drinking a draught of ale, declared himself 
ready to set oE As they approached the cottage, it occurred to 
him that he ivouM do well to learn, from the old wcniian where 
Dinah was to be found in Leeds ; i£ there was trouble at the Hall ' 
_Fariii— he only half admitted the foreboding that there would be 
--the Poysers might like to send for Dinah. But Dinah had not 
left any address, amd the old woman, whose memory for names 
was infirm, could not recall the ‘name of the ^‘blessed woman” 
v/ho was Dihah’s chief friend in the Society at l.eeds. 

During that long, long journey in the. taxed cart, there was 
thne for all the conjectures of importunate fear and struggling- hope, 
la _ the very first shock of discovering that Hetty had not been to 
Siiowfield, the thought of Arthur had darted tlirough Adam like. a-, 
sharp pang; but lie tried for some, tinie, to ward off its 'tettira' 
by busying hlitiself with modes of , accouiiting for the akrmmg 



recollection of her there. No, she wns not to he traced any 
farther; and the nest hard task for Adam was to go home, and 
carry the wretched tidings to tlie Kail' Farm. As to wlmt he 
should do beyond that, he had come t© two distinct resolutions 
amidst the tumult of thought and feeling which was going on 
within him while he went to and fro. Ee wouM not mention what 
he knew of Arthur Doiinithorne’’s behaviour to Ketty till there 
¥/as a clear necessity for It s It was still possible Hetty might come 
hrxk, and ttie disclosure might be an injury cr an offence to her* 
And as soon as lie had been home, and done what was there 
necessary to prepare for Ills further absence, he would start to 
Ireland : if he found no trace of Hetty on the road, Jie would go 
straight to Arthur Domiithorne, and make himself certain how far 
he was acquainted wife her movements. Se¥eral times the thought 
occurred to him that he would consult Mr, Irwine ; but Miat would 
be useless, unless he told him all, and so betrayed the secret about 
Arthur. It seems strange that Adam, in the Incessant occupation 
of Ms mind about Hetty, should never have alighted oa the proba- 
bility feat she had gone to ¥#iiidsor, ignorant that Arthur was no 
longer there. Perhaps the reason was, that he could not conceive 
Hett/s ferdwing herself on Arthur uncalled ; lie iinagiiied no cause 
that could have driven her to such a step,, after that letter written 
in August There were but two aiterhatives la hla minds either 
Arthur had written to her again and enticed her away, or she 
had simply led from her approaching ; marriage wife himself, 
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because slae' fouiid, after all, sbe ceuld aot love Iiim well c«oag’ti, 
aad yet was afraM of tier friends* anger if site retracted* 

' Witli tMs last deterinination on his mind, of going straight to 
Arthur, the thoaght that he had spent two days ia iaqiiliies wMdi 
had proved to be almost useless, was torturing to Adami and yet, 
since he would not tell ihe Foysers his conviction as to where 
Hetty was gone, or Ms intention to follow her thither, lie 
must be able to say to them that he had traced her as far as 
possible* 

It was after twelve oVIock on Tuesday night when Adam reached 
Treddleston j and miwilling to. disturb his mother and Seth, and 
also to encounter their questions at that hour, he threw himself' 
without undressing on a bed at the Waggon Overthrown, and 
*slept hard froiH' pure weariness. Not more than four hours 
liowever; for before five o’clock he set cut on his way home in 
the faint morning twilight. He always kept a key of the workshop 
door in his pocket, so that he could let himself in ; and he wished 
to enter without awaking Ms mother, for he w&s anxious to avoid 
telling her the new trouble himself by seeing Seth first, and asking 
Iilm to tell her when it should be necessary. He "walked gently 
along the yard, and turned, the key gently in the door ; but, as he- 
-expected, Gyp, who lay in'. the workshop, gave a sharp bark. It 
subsided when he saw Adam, 'holding up his finger at Mm to impose 
silence ; and in his dumb, tailless joy he must content himself with 
rubbing his body against Ms master’s legs. 

Adam was too heart-sick to take notice of Gyp’s fondling. He 
threw himself on the bench, and stared dully at the wood and tlie 
signs of work around liim, wondering if he should ever come to 
feel pleasure in them’ again ; while Gyp, aware that there 

was something wrong with his master, laid his rough gray head 
on iidaai's knee, and wrinkled his brows to look up at him. 
Hitherto^ since Sunday afternoon, Adam had been constantly 
among strange people and in strange places, having no associa- 
tions mntli the details of his daily life ; and now tliat by the light 
of this new morning he was come back to his home, and surroimded 
by the familiar objects that seemed for ever robbed of their charm, 
the reality— the hard, inevitable, reality of his troubles pressed upon 
Mm with a new weight. Rightkefore him was an uiifiaislied chest 
of drawers, which he had heed making in spare moments for Hetty’s 
use, v/hen his home should be hers# 

Seth had not heard Adam’s enlranee, but he had been roused by 
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Gyp^s larfej asiii Adam liesxc! tilm moving about In tlie rodin above^ 
dressing* Mmseif. Setli’s first thoughts ‘were about his brother : he 
would come home to-day^ surely, for the business “would be wanting 
him sadly by to-morrow, but it was pleasant to think lie had had 
a longer holiday than he had expected. And would Dinah come 
too ? Seth felt that that Y^as the greatest happiness lie couM look 
forward to for Mniself, tlicugh he had no hope left that she w^ould 
ever love him -well enougii to marry Mm | but he had often said to 
himself, it was better to be Dinah^s friend and brother than any other 
woman% husband. If he could but be always near her, instead of 
living so far off! 

He caiiLe downstairs and opened the inner door leading* from the 
'liOEse-place into the workshop, intending to let ' out Gyp ; but' he 
■stood ' still in the doorYray, smitten with a sudden shock at the 
sight of Adam seated listlessly on the bench, pale, un-waslied, 
with simken blank eyes, almost like a drunkard hi the moniing» 
But Seth felt in an Instant what the marks meant; not drunken- 
ness, but some great calamity. Adam looked up at him without 
spealdng, and Seth moved forward towards the bench, himself 
treiiibliiig so that speech did not come readily. 

®'‘G0'd, , have, mercy on us, Addj,” he said, in a. low ¥oke,::^'sittlng^^ 
down on the bench beside Adam, ‘‘what is it?*** 

Adam was unable to speak: the strong man, accustomed' -to ■ 

. suppress the signs of sorrow, had .felt his heart swell like cMId^' 
at this first approach of sympathy. He fell on SetMs neck and Sobbed. 

Seth was prepared for the worst now, for, even In his recollections 
of their boylicod, Adam had never sobbed before. 

' **ls it death, Adam? Is she dead?’* he asked, In a low tone, 
when Adam raised his head and was recovering himself. 

“No, lad; but she’s gone-gone away from* us. She’s never 
been to Snowlield. Dinah’s been gone to Leeds ever since last 
Friday “was a fcrtniglit, the very day Hetty set out I can’t find 
out where she went after she got to Stoniton,” 

. ... .Seth, was silent from, utter astonishment'; he kne’w nothing that 
could suggest to him a reason for Hettir’s going away, 

“ Hast any notion what she’s done it for ? ” he said, at last 
“ She can’t ha’ loved me ; she didn’t like oiir marriage when it 
come nigh— that must be it,” said Adam. lie had determined 'td‘ 
mention no further reason. , , .y, '• 

“I hear motlicr stirring,” said Seth./ “Must we tell her?’* ' 
“No, not yet,” said Adam, rising, front .the bench, and 'pushing 
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€it li-sir from Ills face^ as If M waatad to rouse fiims-e!£ 1 cta^t 
liave Iter toM yet ; and I must set out on anotlier joiiracj directly, 
after IVe teesi to the village _an4 Hall Farm, I caii^t tell 'tliee 
wlsere I'm going, and tliee must say to lier Fm gone on business 
as -nobody is to know' any tiling about. Ill go and wasb myself 
now.** Adam moved towards the door of the worksliopi but after 
a step or two, lie turned round, and meeting Seth’s eyes with a calm 
sad glance, he said, must take all the money out o* the tin box, 
lad ; but if anything happens to me, all the rest *1! be thine, to take 
' care o’ mother with.” 

Setii was pale and trembling; he felt there was some terrible 
secret under all this. Brother,’* he said, faiatij— he never called 
Adam brother,” except in solemn moments— “I don’t believe 
foiiill do anythiag'as you can’t ask God’s blessing on.” 

. Nay, lad,” said Adam, *Mon’t be afraid. I’m for doing nought 
but 'what’s a man’s duty.” 

■ The thought that if he betrayed Ms trouble to his mother, she 
would only distress him by 'words, half of blundering affection, 
'half of irrepressible triumph that Hetty proved as un& to be his 
: wife as she had always foreseen, brought back. some of his habitual 
irmness and self-command. He had felt ill on his journey home--' 
he told' her when she came down— had stayed all night at 
Treddleston for that reason ; and a bad headache, that still hung 
about him this morning, accounted for his paleness and heavy eyes. 

He determined to go to the village, in the irst place ; attend to 
his business for an hour, and give notice to Burge of his being 
obliged to go on a journey, which he must beg him not to mention 
to anyone ; for he wished to avoid going to the Hal! Farm near 
breakfast-time, when tlie children and servants would be in the 
house-place, and there must be exclamations in their licaiiag about 
his having returned without Hetty. He waited until the clock 
’ struck lusie before he left the work-yard at the village, and set off, 
iirough the fields, towards the Farm, It was an immense relief 
to /him, as he came near the Home Close, to see Mr, Foyser 
'! advaticing towards him, for this would spare him the pain of_ 
going ’to the house, Mr. Foyser was walking briskly this March ’ 
mormng, with a sense of spring business on his mind: he was 
going to cast the master’s^ eye on. the shoeing of a new cart-* 
horse, canyiisg Ms spud as a useful ' companion by the way.- His 
surprise was great when he caught sight of Adam, but he was not 
' a ’toa«' given to presentiments of evil* ■ - . 
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Adanij fad; Is ycsii? Hats ys baen all this time away# 
and not broaglit the lasses back, after a!l? Where are they?’* 

** No, !Ve not broiight ’em,” said ‘Adam, turning round, to indicate 
that lie wished to walk back wltti Mr. Poyser. 

said Martin, looking with sharper attention at Adam, 
look bad. Is there anything happened?** 

*®¥es/* said Adam, heavily. ®* A sad thiag*s happened. I didaa 
find Hetty at Saow^fieM.” 

Mr. Poyser’s good-natured face showed signs of tfouhled 
astomshment fed tier? What’s happened to her?” he 

said, his tlioaghts fiying at once to bodily accident * 

®®That I can’t tell, 'whether anything’s happsiied to her. She 
iiei?er went to Snowlield— she took the coach to Stoniton, but I 
can’t ieam nctliing of her after she got down from the Stoniton coach.** 

“Why, you donna mean she’s run away?” said Martin, 
standing still, so puzzled and bewildered &at the fact did not yet 
make itself felt as a trouble by him. 

“ She must ha* dene,” said Adam. ** She didn’t like our marriage 
wiien it came to the poiiit—tliat must be it* She’d mistook her 
leelmgs.” 

Martin was silent for a minute or two, looking on the ground, 
and rooting up the grass with Ills spud, without knowing wimt he 
was doing. His usual slowness was always trebled wiien the 
subject of speech vms pak&L At last 'he looked up, right in 
■:r:Adfi3xfs.fece,. saying-- 

“Then she dkliis descive t* ha’ je, mj lad. An* I feel i* fault 
myself, for she was my niece, and. I was always hot for her 
lttarr'’kg ye. There’s no amends I can make ye, lad— the 
more’s the pity : it’s a sad cat-up for ye, I doubt.” 

Adam could say nothing; and Mr, Poyser, after pursuing M® 
walk for a little -whiJe, went on — 

“III be bound she’s gone after trying to get a lady’s-maid’s 
place, Cot she’d got that In her head half a year ago, and wanted 
me to gi’ Eiy consent But ' I’d thought better on her,” he added, 
shaking his head slov/l.y and sadly, Fd thought better on her, nor 
to look for this, after she’d gi’eii y’ her word, an’ iverything been got 
ready.” 

Adam had tlie strongest motives for encouraging this siippositfmi 
III Mr. Poysei', and he even tried to believe .that it might possibly; 
be Inie. He Imd m warrant for the miainig dmt she was goat t# ’ 
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■' feeder It-slioiiM fee‘s%”-ii.e saM, as quietly as tie coiiMj 

slie felt she coulda’t like -me for a tiusband Better nui away 
before thaa repeat after. , I hope you woa’t look harshly on her if 
she’ comes back^ as she may do if 'she finds it hard to .get ou away 
•froisi'home.*^ 

** I cantia look oa her as I hi done before/* said Martia, decisively. 

She’s acted bad by you, and by all on us. But FI! not turn my 
bads on her ; she’s but a young iin, and it’s the first harm I ’a 
knowed on her. It’ll be a hard job for me to tell her aunt. Why 
didna Dinah come back wi* ye ? — she’d ha’ help to pacify her aunt 
a bit” 

“Dinah wasn’t at Snowfield. She’s been gone to Leeds this 
fortnight 5 and I couldn’t learn from tli’ old woman any direction; 
where she is at Leeds, else I should ha’ brought it you.” 

** She’d a deal better be staying wi’ her own kin,” said Mr. 
-Poyser,' Indignantly, “than going preaching among strang-e folks' 
:,.a«that''’n.” .■ 

“I must leave you now, Mr. Poyser,” said Adam, “for Fve a 
deal to see to.” 

“Ay, you’d best be after your business, and I must tell the 
missis when I go home. It’s a hard job.” 

said Adam, “I beg' particular you’ll keep what’s 
happened quiet for a week -or two. IVe not told my mother 
yet, and there’s no knowing how things may turn out.” 

“Ay, ay; least said, soonest mended. We ’n no need to say 
why the match is broke oi*, and we may hear of her after a 
bit; Shake hands wi’ me, lad : I wish I could make thee amends.” 

There was something in Blartin Pojser’s throat at that mpnient 
which caused him to bring out those scanty words in ratlier a 
broken fashion.' . Yet Adam knew what they., meant ail, the better ;, 
and the two honest men grasped each other’s hard hands in mutual 
i.ucderstanding,, . . 

, There was nothing now to hinder Adam from setting off. He 
had told Seth to go to the Chase, and leave a message for the 
Squire, saying that Adam Bede had been obliged to start off 
suddenly on a journey— and to /say as much, and no more, to 
anyone else who made inquiries about him. ■ If the Poysexs learned 
tha.t he was gone away again, Adam knew they would infer that 
he was gone In search of Hetty. 

had intended to go right on Ms way from the Hall Farm | 
buF'now the impulse which had frequently visited him before*— to 



to start on a long journey— a dimcmt ons— by sea— aad ao soul 
woulc} kfiow where lie was goae. if aaytlimg Iiappeaed to him ? 
OFj if lie ahsoiiiteij needed help ia any matter coaceraiag Hetty ? 
Mr I'rwiae was to he trusted ; and the feeling which, made Adam 
shrink from telling anything which was her secret, must gwe way 
before the need there was that she should have someone, else 
besides liimselfj who would be prepared to defend her in the 
worst extremity. Towards Arthur, even though he might have 
incurred no new guilt,: Adam felt that he was not bound to 'keep 


: must do it,”' said Adam, when these thoughts, which- had 

spread , themselves through hours of Ms sad journeying, 'now 
.rashed upon him. In. an instant, . like a wave that had been 
slowly gathering; the right thing, I can't stand alone 

.in.hhis " way any . '. longer,” 


CHAPTER XXXI2C 
The Tidings, 

Adam turned Ms face towards Broxton and walked with his 
swiftest stride, looking at his watch with the fear that^ Mr. 'Irwine 
.might be gone out— hunting, perhaps. The fear and .haste ^^togetherv 
produced , a state of strong erscitement before . he , readied :.4he: 
Rectory gate; and outside it he saw the deep marks of a recent 
hoof on the gravel. 

But the hoofs were turned towards the gate, not atvay from 
It; and though there was a horse against the stable door, it' was 
not Mr. Irwine's : it had evidently had a journey this morning, 
and must belong to someone who had come on business. 
Mr. Irwltie was at home, then ; but Adam could hardly find 


to the Rector. The ‘double suffering of certain and uncertain 
sorrow had begun to shake the strong man. The butler looked 
at him wonderingly, as he threw himself on a beach in the passasre 


had somebody with him, he said, but he heard the study door 
open— the stranger seemed to be coming Out, and as Ada^’waS' 
in a harry, he would let the master know at once. 4’ 

Adam sat looking at the clock: the mkute^hapd Was hdrrying 






•ateng tl« last five mimites td, tae, a loud, bard mdlietmi 
tick, aiid 4'daa3 watcliecl fisO' ssioVemeat' and listened to tlie soiind 
as If lie bad .Imd souse rea^n for doing so* In our tiaiess of bitter 
'safferlag, tbere are almost always these pauses, wltea our con***- 
scioiisaesS' is beamnlbed to everythisig . bat some trwlal perception 
or sensatioo. it is as if semi-idiocy came to give ns rest from 
the aiemory aad the . dread which refuse to leave as ‘la ear 
. sleep* 

Carroil, coming back, recalled Adam to the sense of Ills biirtliea. 
He was to go Into the study immediately. **! can’t tlikk what 
that strange personas corns about/’’ the butler added, from mere 
mcontinence ol remark, as he preceded Adam to the door, ** lie’s 
gone i* the dining-room. And master looks unaccountable— as If 
he was frightened.*’ Adam took no notice of toe words s he could 
not care about other people’s business* But when he entered 
' the study and looked in Mr. Irwine’s face, lie felt in aa instant 
that there was a new essrpression In it, strangely difiereat from the 
warm friendliness it had always worn for him before. A letter 
lay open on the table, and Elr. urwine’s hand was on It ; but the 
changed glance he cast on Adam could not be owing entirely 
to preoccupation with some disagreeable business, for ' he was 
'looking eagerly towards the door, as H Adam’s entrance were 
a matter of poignant ansslely to him. 

**You want to speak to me, Adam,” ha said, in that low, 
constrainedly <^uiet tone which a man uses when he Is determined 
to suppress agitation. Sit down here.” He pointed to a chair 
just opposite to Iiiai, at no more tlian a j&rd'Q distance from 
his own, and Adam sat down with a sense that this cold niaaricr 
of Mr. Irwine’s gave an additional uaesspscted difficulty to his 
disclosure. But when Adam had made up Ills mind to a measure, 
he was not the man to renonsice it for any but imperative reasons, 

'*^1 come to you,' sir,” he said, *^as the gentlenma I look up 
to most of anybody. I’ve something very paiiiiiil to tell you— 
sometomg as It’ll paisi you to hear, as well as me to tell But if I 
apeak o* toe wrong other people have done, you’ll see 1 cUdn’t 
speak" till Fd good reason.” 

Mr. Irwiae nodded slowly, and Adam went on rather treaiiilously . ' 

**Yoa_ was f ha’ married tm md Hetty Sorrel, you Imciw, sir, 
‘ 0 * the Hfteeato o’ this month. I-, toought she loved me, and I wm 
th’ hy.ppieat man F the parl^.; ’ But. a .dreadful blow’i come upon 
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Mf. trmm starf:€*i! up from Ms chair,, as If mvoluiitiirlly, hat 
tfieh, detefiained to control Mmself, ' walked to the window and 
looked out " , _ 

®*Siie^s §one away, sir, and we don’t ’know where- She sMd 
she was going’ to SnowfieM o’ Friday was a fortmght, and I 
went last Sanday to fetch her back ; but she’d neira* been there, 
and she took the coach to Stonlton, and beybnd that I can’t trace 
her. Bat .now Vm going a long journey to look for her, and I 
can’t trast t* anybody but you where Fm going/* 

Mr. Irwiae came back from the window and sat down. 

“ Ha,ve you no idea of the reason why she went away ? ** he Said* 
®*Ifs plain enougli she didn’t want to marry me, sir,” said 
Adam- She didn’t like it when it came so near. But that Isn’t 
./all,': I. .doubt- There’s some'thing dse I must tell you, 'sir. There*®..... 
somebody else concerr-ed besides me.** 

A gleam of something— -it was almost like relief or joy— came 
across the eager ansriety of Mr. Irwine’s face at that moment. 
'Adam was looking on the ground, and paused a Httle : the next 
words were hard to speak. But when he went on, he lifted up 
his head and looked straight at Mr. Irwine. He would do the 
thing he had resolved to do, without SincMag, 

You know •who’s the man IVe reckoned my greatest friend,” he 
said, **and used to be proud to think as I should pass mf life i* 

working for him, and Had fait so ever since we were lads ** 

Mr. Irwine, as if all self-control had forsaken Mm, grasped 
Adam’s arm, which lay on the table, and, clutching it tightly like a . 
man m pain, said, with pale lips and a low hurried voice— 

, f Ho, Adam, no— doa*t say it, for God’s sake!” ■ 

Adam, surprised at the violence of Mr. Irwine’s feeling, repented.' 
of the words that had passed his lips, and sat in distressed silence. ■ 
The grasp on his arm gradually relaxed, and Mr. Irwine threw 
himself back in Ms chair, saying, “Go on— I must know it/* 

■ “ That man played with Hetty’s feelings, and behaved to her at 
lie*d no fight to do to a girl m her station o* life— made her 
presents, and used to go and meet her out a-walking: I found it 
out only two days before he went away— found him a-kissing her. 
as they were parting In the Grove. There’d been nothing $aM .' 
between me md Hetty then, though Fd loved her for a long while,'-' 
and she knew it But I reproached him with Ms wrong actlodi^ 
and words and blows passed between' us-,|:. and he said soleisMy to; 
CIS', after that, as It had been all nonseme,: and. no more''’thaa'a bit 
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0^ Ilirtwg* But I made him' write a 'latter to tell Hetty iicM meant 
nothing j for I sai??r dear-enoughi sir, by se¥eral things as I hadn't 
iiiiderstood' at the time, as he*d got . hold of her Iiearti and I 
thought she’d belike go on thinking of him, and never come to love 
another , mao as v/aated to marry her. And I 'gave her the letter, 
and she seemed to bear it all after a while better than Td expe'eted 
, , , and she behaved kinder and kinder to me « « « I daresay she 
'didn’t know her own feelings then, poor thing, and they came back 
upon her when it was too late ... I don’t want to blame her • . * 
I can’t think as she meant to deceive me. But I was encouraged 
■ to think she loved me, and— you know the rest, sir. But it’s 
on my mind as he’s been false to me, and ’ticed her away, and she’s 
’gone to him—and I’m going now to see ; for I can never go to 
work again till I know what’s become of her.” 

During Adam’s narrative, Mr. Irwlne had had time to recover 
%is self-mastery in spite of the painful thoughts that crowded, upon 
him. ’ It was a bitter remembrance to him now— tliat morning 
when Arthur breakfasted with him, and seemed as if he were on 
the verge of a confession. It was plain enough nom whai he had 
wanted to confess. And if 'their words had taken another tprn 
, * , if he himself had been less fastidious about intruding on 
another man’s secrets • • . it was cruel to think how thin a film 
had shut out rescue from all this guilt and misery. He saw the 
whole history now by that terrible illiiniination which 'the 
present sheds back upon the past, But every other feeling as it 
rushed upon him was thrown into abeyance by pity, deep respect-, 
ful pity, for the man who sat before him —already so bruised, 
going forth with sad blind rcsignediiess to an ’oiireal sorrow% while 
-a real" 'one was close upon him, to© 'far beyciid the .range of 
common trial for him ever to have feared it. His own 
agitation was quelled by a certain awe that comes over us in 
the presence of a great anguish ; for the anguish he must inflict 
on Adam w?as already present to him. Again lie put his hand 
oa the arm that lay on the table, but very gently this time, as he 
said solemnly— 

Adam, 'my dear friend, you have had some hard trials in your 
life, .You can bear sorrow ■ manfully, as well as act maiifullys 
God requlre's both tasks at _ our hands. And there is a heavier 
sorrow coming upon you tlian any you have yet known. But 
jou are not giiilty— you have not tlie worst of all _ sorrow#. God 
who has I ” ' • . 
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Tie t'wo pr-ile faces looked at 'each other j' isi Adam's there was 
tminUmg suspense, in Mr. Irwine's ■ hesitating, shrinking pity* 
But he went on. ' ■ , ' . 

I have had news of -Hetty this .morning. She is not gone to 
iiiith She’ is in Stonyshlre—at Stoniton,” 

’ Adam started ap from Ills chair, as if he thought he could have 
leaped to her that moment. But Mr. Irwlae laid hold of liis arm 
again, and said, persuasively, “Walt, Adam, wait/' So he sat 
dowii. 

“ She is ill a very unhappy position — one which will make It worse 
for yon to find her, my poor friend, than to have lost her for ever/* 
Adam’s lips moved tremulously, but no sound came. They 
moved again, and he whispered, “Tell me/* 

. “She has been arrested . . « she is- In prison/* 

It was as if aa insaltiag blow had brought back the spirit, of", 
resistance into Adam. The blood rashed to his face, and he said,,., 
■.ioudly and,' sliarply— » 

“For what?** 

“ For a great crime— the murder of her child/’’ 

“It em't be I” Adam almost shouted, starting up from his 
chair, and making a stride towards the door; but he turned 
round again, setting Ms back against the book«-case, and looking 
,',liercely at Mn ,In?7ine. ,“ It isn’t , -possible. She never: "had --a 
vcMld. . She can't be guilty, says it?** 

God. grant she may ba inEOcent, Adam. We can still hope, she, k/,*;, 
■ who says , she » guilty?” said Adam, violentiy.-,,; 

,' “Tel! me --every 

“Here is a letter from the magistrate before whom she was 
taken, and the constable who arrested her is in the dining-room. 
She will not confess her name or where she comes from ; but I 
fear, I fear there can be no doubt it in Hetty. The description- 
of her person corresponds, only that she is said to look very pale 
and ill. She had a small red-leather pocket-book in her pocket, 
with two names written in it— one at the beginning, * Hetty 
Sorrel, Hayslope/ and the other near the end, ‘Dinah Morris, 
SnowfieM/ She will not say which is her own name — she denies 
everything and will answer no questions; and application has 
been made to me, as a magistrate, that I may take measures foi: 
identifying her, for it was thought probable that the name which 
stands first is her own name/’ 

what proof hai^e they .got against her, If It k 



*$«td atm seemed to sliaM Mi 

wliole fmcie. ' ‘^rif mt MieFe-'ii. ' It coiiMtt*t W beeis* and aoae ' ' 
of as kamt li** , • ' ^ . . ' 

■ ^‘"Terrible proof that she .was' aader tlie temptation to cominit ' 
the crime; but we haire room to hope ’that she did mt ready 
. comodt it , Try and read that letter, Adam.** 

Adam took the letter between his shaking hands, and tried to 
is his eyes steadily on it Mr. Irwine meanwhile went out to 
give some orders. When he came, back, Adam’s eyes were still on 
the irst page— he couldn’t read— foe could not put the words 
together* and make out what they meant He threw it down at^ 
last, and clenched his fist. 

^ ^*It’s hia doing,” he said; ‘‘if there’s been any crime, it’s at Ms , 

, .^or, not at hers. Ha taught her to deceive— Ae deceived me first 
’em put Mm on his trial— let him stand in court beside her, ’ 
'^d I’ll tell ’em how he got hold of her heart, and ’ticed her f evil, 

• and then lied to me. Is he to go free, while they lay a!! the 
punishment on her ... so weak and young?” 

The image called up by these last words gave a new direction 
to' poor Adam’s maddened feelings. He was silent, looking at 
the corner of the room as if he saw something there. Then 
' he burst out again, in a tone of appealing anguish— 

can’t bear it,. . . Q God, it’s too hard to lay upon 
^ it’s too hard to think she’s wicked.” 

Irwine had sat down again in silence: he was too wise to ■ 

■ litter soothing words at present, and indeed the sight of Adam 
before him, with that look of sudden age which sometimes' 'iS 
comes over a young face in moments of terrible emoHon— the ^ 
hard, bloodless look of the skin, the deep lines about the quivering 
mouth, the furrows in the brow— the sight of this strong, firm , , 
man shattered by the invisible stroke of sorrow, moved him 
deeply that speech was not easy. Adam stood motionless, with ’ 
hM eyes vacantly fixed in this way for a minute or two ; tn that 
.Aort space he was living through ail fois. love again. 

‘ r ‘^She can’t ha’ done it,” foe said, still without moving fois 
as if foe were only talking to himself; “it was fear mad®' ' 
teMde. ‘it* . I forgive her for deceiving me ... I for^ye ' ^ 
fee®, He% . . . thee wast deceived too . . . it’s gone hard 
thee, my poor Hetty. . . , , but they’ll never make me believe ii’^ ' 

He was silent again for a few moments, and then he said with 
fierce 'abruptness— 
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**ni go to tiki— FI! brittg Um back— Fli amake I 
look at ber la her misery— he shall look at her till he 
It— it shall follow Mm aight and day— as long as he lives it shall 
follow Mm— he shan’t escape wi’ lies this Fil fetch 'ill 

■ drag him myself*” 

la the act of gokg towards the door, Adam paused auto- 
matically and looked about for Ms hat, quite miconsdous where he 
was, or who was present with him. Mr. Irwine had followed 
him, and now took him by the arm, saying, in a quiet but decided 

tone— 

*‘No, Adam, no; Fiii sure you wi!i wish to stay and see what 
.....good,, can , be done for /isr, instead of going on a useless errand' 'Of '' 
.yeiigcjnce. ilie puriAslinient will surely fall without your 'aid."^ 
Besides, he is no longer in Ireland: he must be on Ms way 
home— Of would be, long before you arrived ; for his grandfather, 

I know, wrote for him to come at least tea days ^go» I want 

■ you now to go with me to Stoniton. I have ordered a horse for 
you to ride with us, as soon as you can compose yourself.” 

'While Mr. Irwine was speaking, Adam recovered hi s conscious- 
ness of the actual scene : he rubbed Ms hair off Ms forehead and 
listened. 

, ‘^Remember,” Mr. Irwine went on, there are others to think ■ 
of, and act for, bedsides yourself, Adam ; tliere are Hetty’s friends, 
the good Poysers, on whom this stroke will fall more heavily than 
I can bear to think. I eicpect it from your strength of mind, 
Adam— iroin your sense of duty to God and man— that you will 
■try to act as long as action can be of any use.” 

. Ih reality, Mr. Irwine proposed this journey to Stoniton for 
Adam’s own sake. - Movement, with some object before Mm, was 
the best means of counteracting the violence of suffering m these' 
irst hours. 

/‘You iml! go with* me to Stoniton, Adam?” "he said again,' 
after, a m “We have to see if. it is really 

who is there,* you know.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Adam, ‘‘I’ll do what you think right. But the 
f^Iks at th’ Hall Farm?” 

“ I .wish them not to know till I return to tell them myself. I 
Shall have ascertained things then which 1 am uncertain aboat 
now, and I shall return as soon as possibiii Come no#, . 
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The Bitter -Waters Spread, 

Mr* IrWINE returned from Stonitan in a post-cliaise tliat niglits 
and tile first words Carroll said to liinij as lie entered tlie liowse, 
were, tliat Squire Donnithonie was dead — found dead in iiis bed 
at ten o^cIock that morning-Hand that Mrs. Irwine desired film 
to say she should be awake when Mr. Irwine came home, and 
she begged him not to go to bed without seeing her. . 

**Well, Dauphin,” Mrs. Irwine said, as her son entered her 
room, you’re come at last. So the old gentleman’s fidgetiness 
and iow spirits, which made him send for Arthur in that sudden 
way, really meant something. I suppose Carroll has told you that 
Donnithorne was found dead in his bed this morning. You will 
believe my prognostications another time, though I daresay I 
shan’t live to prognosticate anything but my own death.” 

**What have they done about Arthur?” said Mr. ' Irwine. 
*<Sent a messenger to await him at Liverpool?” 

**Yes, Ralph was gone before the news was brought to us. 
Dear Arthur ! I shall live now to see him master at the Chase, 
and making good times on the estate, like a generous«hearted 
fellow as he is. He’ll be as happy as a king now.” 

Mr. Irwine could not help giving a slight groan ; he was worn 
with anxiety and exertion, and his mother’s light words wef^ 
almost intolerable. 

‘‘^What are you so dismal about, Dauphin? Is there any bad 
■ ■ news' ?/ Or are you thinking of the danger for Arthur . in crossing.' 
that frightful Irish Channel at this time of year?” 

‘‘No, mother, Tm not thinking of that; but I’m not prepared 
to rejoice just now,” 

“You’ve been worried by this law business that you’ve been 
to iStoniton about. What in the world is it, that you can’t 
'^tell me?” 

“You will know by and by, mother. It would not be right for 
me to tel! you ' at present Good-night : you’ll sleep now you 
have no longer anything to listen for.-” 

Mr. Irwine gave up his intention of sending a letter to meet 
Arthw, since it would not now hasten his return ; the of 

his' grandfather’s death' would bring him as soon as he could 



possibly come ^Ife could go to. bed "now and get some needful 
rest, before the time came for the morning’s heavy duty of carrying 
liis sickening news to the Hall Farm and to Adam’s home. 

Adam himself was not come back from Stoniton, for though 
he shrank from seeing Hetty, he could ''not bear to go 'to a 
distance from her ag’ain, 

‘Its no use, sir,” he said to the Rector, “it's no use for me to 
go back. I can’t go to work again while she’s here ; and I 
couldn't bear the sight o’ the things and folks round home. I’ll 
take a bit of a room here, where I can see the prison walls, and 
^peihaps I shall get, in time, to bear seeing hQf," 

Adam had not been shaken in his belief that Hetty was 
of the crime she was charged with, for Mr. Irwino, feeling that 
the belief in her guilt would be a crushing addition to Adam’s 
load, had kept from him the facts which left no hope in his own 
mind. There was not any reason for thrusting the whole burthen 
on Adam at once, and Mr. Irwine, at parting, only said, “If 
the evidence should tell too strongly against her, Adam, we may 
still hope for a pardon. Her youth and other circumstances will be 
a plea for her.” 

“Ah, and it’s right people should know how she was tempted 
into the wrong way,” said Adam, with bitter earnestness. “ It’s 
right they should know it was a fine gentleman made love to 
her,^ and turned her head wi’ notions. You’ll remember, sir, 
you’ve promised^ to tell my mother, and Seth, and the people at 
the Farm, who it was as led her wrong, else they’ll tbinV harder, 
of her than she deserves. You’ll be doing her a hurt by sparing 
him, and I hold him the guiltiest before God, let her ha’ done 
what she may. If you spare him. I’ll expose him I” 

“I think your demand is just, Adam,” said Mr. irwine, “but 
when you are calmer, you will judge Arthur more mercifully. 1 
say nothing now, only that his punishment is in otlier' 
than ours.*’ 

Mr. Irwine felt it bard upon him that he should have to tel! of 
Arthur’s sad part in the story of sin and sorrow— he who cared 
for Arthur with fatherly affection-who had cared for him with 
fatherly pride. But he saw dearly that the secret must he known • 
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was m to rofr ttia tidlog's oi t&eir su4deim«s«. Hetty's trial 
mast came m at tlie Lent assizes, and they were to be held at 
tlie next week* ■ It was scarcely to be hoped that 
Martin Poyser could escape the pam of being* calied as a witness* 
and it was better he shoaid know- eirerytliing as long beforehand 
as possible* 

Before ten o’clock on Thursday morning the home at the Hall 
Farm was a house of moarning for a misfortune felt to be worse 
than death. The sense of family- dishonour was too keen even in 
the kind-hearted Martin Poyser the younger, to leave room for 
any compassion towards Hetty. He and his father were simple-* 
minded farmers, proud of their untarnished character, proud that 
they .came of a family which had held up its head and paid its 
way as far back as its name was in the parish register; and 
Hetty had brought disgrace on them all— disgrace that could never 
be wiped out. That was the all-conquering feeling in the mind 
both of father and son—tlie scorching sense of disgrace which 
-neutralised ail other sensibility ; and Mr. Irwine was struck with 
surprise to observe that Mrs. Poyser was less severe than her 
husband. We are often startled by the severity of mild people 
on exceptional occasions ; the reason is, that mild people are most 
liable 'to be under the yoke of traditional iinpressions. 

' . /* Fm willing to pay any money as is wanted towards trying 
to bring her oif,” said Martin the younger when Mr, Irwine was 
^ gone, while the old grandfather was crying in the opposite ch'alf, 
“**but Fll not go nigh her, nor ever see her again, by my own will. 
She’s made our bread bitter to us for all our lives to come, an’ we 
shall ne’er hold up our heads i’ this parish nor i’ any other. The 
parson talks o* folks pitying us : it’s poor amends pity ’uH make us.” 
• *^Pity?” said the grandfather sharply, ne’er wanted folks’s 
pity i’ my life afore ... an’ I mun begin to be looked down on 
mow, ' an* me turned seventy-two last St Thomas’s, an’ all th* 
‘.under-bearers and pall-bearers as I ’n picked for mj funeral are 
'1*^, this* parish- and the next to ’t . . . It’s o* no use now . . . ! 
be to’en to the grave by strangers.” 

'■'♦iHtui’t fret so* father,” said Mrs. Poyser, who had spoken very 
little, ■ -being almost overawed by her husband’s unusual hardness 
and decision, You’ll have your children wi’ you; and there’s 
the lads and the little un *ull grow up 'In a new parish as well as 1* 
th’ old un,” 

Ah, there’s no staying i’ this pountry for m now,” said Mr# 





aftd the liard tears trickled slowly down Ms round shmks* 
‘*We tliouglit it M fee bad luck if the old Squire gave us notice 
tliis Lady Day, but I mast gi* notice myself now, an’ see if tliere 
can anybody fee got to come an’ take to tfee crops as I ’n put i’ 
tlie ground ; for I mmaa stay apo’ tfeat man’s land a day longer 
nor I’m forced to *t An’ me, as tfeougfet kim suck a good 'tiprigkt 
young man, as I should fee glad when ke come to, fee our landlord 
I’ll ne’er lift my kat to *m again, nor sit i’ tke same cliurch wi’ 

man. aS' . kas , brought, .shame on- respectable. fo.iks 

an’ pretended to be such a friend t’ everybody. . . . Poor Adam 
there , . . a fine friend he’s been t* Adam, making speeches an’ 
talking so fine, an’ all the while poisoning tke lad’s life, as it’s 
much if ke can stay i’ this country any more nor we can.” ■ 

' **An’ you t’ ha’ to go into court, and own you’re akin t’ her,” 
said the old man. “Why, they’ll cast it up to tke little un, as 
isn’t four ’ear old, some day—tkey’ll cast it up t’ her as she’d a 
cousin, tried at the ’sizes for murder,” 

“It’ll be their own wickedness, then,” said Mrs, Foyser with 
a sob in her voice. “But there’s One above ’nil take -care o’ tk’ 
innicent child, else it’s but little tnitk they tell us at' diurck. 
It’ll be harder nor ever to die an* leave tke little uns, an’ nobody 
to be a mother to ’m.” ' - 

“We’d better ha’ sent for Dkah, If we’d known where she is,” 
said Mr. Poyser ; “ but Adam said she’d left m dh-ectioii where 
:she’d. be at Leeds,” ■ 

“Why, she’d be wi’ that woman as was a friend f her aunt 
Muty/* said Mrs. Poyser, comforted a HtUe by this suggestion Of' 
her husband’s. “ Fve often heard Dinah talk of her, but I can^ 
remember what name she called her by. But there’s Seth Bede;, 
he’s like enough to know, for she’s a preaching woman as ^ the 
Methodists think a deal on,” 

“I’ll send to Seth,” said Mr. Poyser. “I’ll send Alick to tMI 
him* to come, or else to send us word o’ the woman’s name, an’ thee, 
canst write a letter ready to send off to Treddles’on as ■soon as 
can nialce out direction.” 

“It’s poor work writing letters when you want folks to come to 
you i’ trouble,” said Mrs, Poyser. “ Happen It’ll be ever so tang 
cm &e road, an’ never reach her at last” ' ^ 

Before Mck arrived with the message, Lisbeth’s thoughts too 
had already fiown to Dinah, and she Imd 'said to ’ 

“Ell, there’s no comfort for us i* this- world 
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tliee get Dkah Morris ’to'- come to. us, as she did whea 

my 'old mzn died. Vd like her to come in atf take me by the 
hand again, an’ talk to me : she’d tell me the rights on % belike— 
she’d, happen know some good i’ all tliis trouble an* heart-break 
cornin’ upo’ that poor lad, . as ne’er done a bit o’ wrong in *s life, 
but war better nor anybody else’s son, pick the country round* 
Eh, sny lad • . . Adam, my poor lad!” 

...E'Thee . - wouldstna . like me . to leave thee, to go and fetch 

Dinah?” said Seth, as’ his mother sobbed, and rOcked herself to 
and fro. 

“Fetch her?” said Lisbeth, looking up, and pausing from 
her grief, like a crying child vrho hears some promise of 
.consolation, “Why, what place is ’t she’s at, do they say?” 

“It’s a good way olf, mother — Leeds, a big town. But I 
could be back in three days, if thee couldst spare me,” 

“Nay, nay, I canna spare thee. Thee must go an’ see thy 
brother, an’ bring me v/ord what lie’s a-doin’. Master Irwine said 
he’d come an* tell me, but I canna make out so well what it 
means when he tells me. Thee must go thysen, sin’ Adam 
wonna let me go to ’em. Write a letter to Dinah, canstna? 
Thee ’t fond enough o’ writin’ when nobody wants thee.” 

“ Fm not sure where she’d be i’ that big town,” said Seth. “ If 
Fd gone myself, I could ha’ found out by asking the members 
o’ the Society. But perhaps, if I put Sarah Williamson, 
Methodist preacher, Leeds, o* th’ outside, it might get to her, 
for most like she’d be wi’ Sarah Williamson.” 

Alick came now with the message, and Seth, Snding that Mrs, 
Poyser was writing to Dinah, gave up the intention of writing 
himself ; but he went to the Hall Farm to tell them all he could 
suggest about the address of the letter, and warn them that 
there might be some delay in the delivery, from his not knowing 
'an exact direction. 

On leaving Lisbeth, Mr. Irwine had gone to Jonathan Burge, 
who had also a claim to be acquainted with what was likely 
ioi'keep Adam away from business for some time; and before 
six^ o’clock that evening there were few people in Broxtoa and 
Hayslope who had not heard the sad news. Mr, ■ Irwine had 
not mentioned Arthur’s name to Burge, an'd yet the story of MS ' 
conduct towards Hetty, with all &e dark shadows cast upon it 
,by its terrible consequences, was presently as well known as that 
his grandfather was dead, and he was com® into the estate^ 
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For Martftt Foyser felt no motive to keep sileiice towards 
tke one or two aelgliboors who vestured to come and shake 
him sorrowfully by tlm hand on the first day of his trouble j 
and Carroih who kept his ears open to all that passed at the 
Rectory, had framed an inferential version of the story, and 
found early opportunities of communicating it. 

One of those neighbours who came to Martin Poyser and 
shook Mm by the band without speaking fat some minutes, 
was Bartie Massey. He had shut up bis school, and was on 
his way to the Rectory, where he arrived about half-past seven 
ill the evening, and, sending his duty to Mr. Irwine, begged 
pardon for troubling him at that hour, but had something par- 
'■.ticular - on Ms mind. He was shown into the study, ' where Mr* • 
Irwine soon joined him. 

“Well, Bartie?” said Mr, Irwine, putting out his hand. That 
was not his usual way of saluting the schoolmaster, but trouble 
makes us timt all -who feel with us very much alike. '**Sit 
down. ' 

“You know what Fm come about as well as I do, sir, I 
daresay,” said Bartie. 

“You wish to know the truth about the sad news that has 
reached you . . . about Hetty Sorrel?” 

“ Nay, sir, what I wish to know is about Adam Bede. I under** 
stand you left him at Stoniton, and I beg the favour of you to tell 
w state of ■ the poor lad’s mind, and what Ee- means^'^ 

to do. For as for that bit o* pink-and-white they’ve taken the 
trouble to put m jail, I don’t value her a rotten nut— not a rotten 
nut-^'only for the harm or good' that may come out of her to an 
honest man— a lad’ I’ve set such store by— trusted to that he’d 
make my bit o’ knowledge go a good way in the world. # . . 
Why, sir, he’s the only scholar I’ve had m this stupid country that 
ever had the will or the head-piece for mathematics. If 'lie 
hadn’t had so much hard work to do, poor fellow, he might have 
gone into the higher branches, and then this might never have 
happened— might never have happened.” 

Battle was heated by the esceriion of walking fast in 
agitated frame of mind, and was not able- to check himself on 
this first occasion of venting his feelings. But he paused now |0; 
rub Ms moist forehead, and probably his moist eyes also, ’ -^v, 

“You’ir excuse me, sir,” he said, _ when this ^pause h^ -give* 
Mm time to refiect, “for running on In this way/ 



I . leeliitgSj' Ufa hoikh 'dog* of mlm/ howling h n stormy wfeen 
.there’s* siobody wants to listen lo me. 1 came to bear you speaks 
^ ' ,not to talk myself; if yoa’li take tfee trouble to tell me wliat the 

’ ” poor lad’s doing.” 

; 0o0’t put yourself under any restraint* Bartle,” sdd Mr. Irwine^ 

. ‘ fact |S| Tm very much in the same condition as yon just 

, now; IVe a great deal that’s painful on my mind* and I find 
; ‘ it hard work to be 'quite silent about my own feelings and 

- only attend to others. I share your concern for Adam, though he 
is not the only one whose sufferings I care for In this affair. He 
intends to remain at Stonitoa till after the trial: it will come 
on probably a week to-morrow* He has taken a room there, and 
I encouraged him to do so, because I think It better he should be 

' , ' . away from his own home at present ; and, poor fellow, he still 
’ ' believes Hetty is innocent— he wants to summon up courage to 

. ■ see her if he can ; he is unwilling to leave the spot where she Is.” 

■ \ Do you think the creatur’s guilty, then?” said Bartie. ** Do yon 
think they 11 hang her?” 

Fm afraid it will go hard with her : the evidence is very strong. 
And one bad symptom is that she denies everything— denies 
. .y . .that she has had a child, in the face of the most positive evideace. 
Jr . I saw her myself, and she was obstinately silent to me ; she shrank 

, lyy ttp_ nice a ’frightened animal when -she saw me. I was never so 
_^ly:;y\j^ocked in my Hfe as at the change in her. But I trust that, in 
worst case, we may obtain a pardon for the sake of the innoc^t 
'! who ard involved.” ' \ \ ^ 

p'y;,: • . ** stuff and nonsense!” said Bartie, forgetting in his irritatloii^ 
4'I:V _,to whom he was speaking, **I beg your pardon, sir; I mean 
2r ■ ' ' it’s stuff and nonsense for the innocent to care- about her being 

part, I think the sooner such women are 

- put out o’ the world the better ; and the men that help ’em to do 
|'»;';4onschief had better go along with ’em, for that matter. What 
®si|^yg00d will you do by keeping such vermin alive? eating the victual 

’ud feed rational beings. But if Adam’s fool enough to care 
want him to suffer more than’s needful* * , * Is 
’‘'l^'vwy'much cut up, poor fellow?” Bartie added, taking out his 
; ‘ ' spectacles, and putting them on, if they would assisfe Ms 
imagination. ‘ ‘ 

**Yes, Fm' afraid the grief cuts very deep,” said Mr. Irwim 
**He looks terribly shattered, '.and a certain liolence came over 
■ , him now and then yesterdayi which, made me wish I couM have 



remaiaei, msx film* But 1 slid! go to .Stointoa agak to-morrow, 
and I have confidence enough in the strength of Adam’s principle 
to . trust that he will be able to endure the worst without being 
driven to anything rask” 

Mr. Irwine, who was Involuntarily ' uttering his own 'thoughts 
rather than addressing Bartle Massey in the* last sentence, had in 
his mind the possibility that the spirit of vengeance towards 
Arthur, which was the form Adam’s anguish was contimiallj taking, 
might make him seek an encounter that was likely to end more 
fatally than the one in the Grove. This possibility heightened the 
anxiety with which he looked forward to Arthur’s arrival. But 
Bartle thought Mr. Irwine was referring to suicide, and his face 
wore" a new alarm. . 

*^ril tell you what I have in my head, sir,” he said, ‘*axid-I 
hope you’ll approve of it. I’m going to shut up my school : if the 
scholars come, they must go back again, that’s all: and I shall 
go to Stoniton and look after Adam till this business is over*', 
ri! pretend Fm come to look m at the assizes; he can’t 
object to that. ¥/hafe do you think about it, sir?” , 

*‘Wei!,” said Mr. Irwine, rather hesitatingly, **there would be 
some real advantages in that . . • and I honour you for your 
friendship towards him, Bartle. But . . . you must be careful 
what you say to him, yon know. Fm afraid you have too little 
fellow-feeling in what you consider Ms weakness about Hetty.’* 

** Trust to me, sir-trust to me. I know what you mean.' Fve 
been a fool myself in my time, but that’s between you and me. 
I shan’t thrust myself on him— only keep my eye on Mm, and see’ 
.’that he gets some good food, and put in a word here and there.” 

**Thea,” said Mr. Irwine, reassured a little as to Bartle’d'’ 
discretion, thmk you’ll be doing a good deed; and it ‘Will 
be well for you to let Adam’s mother and brother know that- 
you’re gohig.” 

**Yes, sir, yes,” said Bartle, rising, and taking Ms spectacles, 
^*FI1 do that, Fll do that; though the mother’s a whimpering 
thing—! don’t like to come within ear-shot of her ; however, she’s 
straight-backed, clean woman, none of your slatterns. I wish 
you good-bye, sir, and thank you for ihe time you’ve spared 
me. You’re everybody’s friend in this business — everybody’s 
Mend. It’s a heavy weight you’ve ;got on your shoulder^’’ . 
“Good-bye, till ire meet _ at Stoniton, ii4.‘d«r^Wf 
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Battle teried away from- the Rectory, emdiag Carrolfs coa- 
versatioaal adiraaces, aad saying in an exasperated tone to ¥ixea, 
whose short- legs pattered beside him m the gravel— 

I shall be obliged to tahe yon with me^ yon good- 
for-nothing. woman* Yon’d go .fretting yonrself to death if I left 
know you would, and perhaps get snapped up by some 
tramp; and youll be running into bad company, I expect, putting 
your nose in every hole and corner where youVe no business; 
but if you do anything disgraceful Fli disown you— mind that 
madam, niind ■ that I ” 


CHAPTER XLL 
The Bm of the TriaL 

An upper room in a dull Stomton street, with two beds k' it— 
one laid on the ioor. It is ■ ten ofolock on Thursday night, and the 
dark wall opposite the window shuts out the moonlight that 
might have struggled with the light of the one dip candle by 
which Bartle Massey is pretending to read, while he is really 
looking over his spectacles at Adam Bede, seated near the 
dark window. 

You would hardly have known it was Adam without being 
told. His face has got thinner this last week : he has the sunken 
eyes, the . neglected beard of a man just risen from a sick-bed. 
His heavy black, hair hangs over his forehead, and there is no 
active impulse in him which inclines him to push it off, that he 
may be more awake to what is around him. He has one arm 
over the back of the chair, and he seems to be looking down at 
his clasped hands. He is roused by a knock at the door. 

There he is,** said Bartle Massey, rising hastily and unfastening 
the door. It was Mr. Irwine. 

Adam rose from his chair with instinctive respect, as Mr. Irwine 
approached him and took his hand. 

. <*Fm latOi Adam,*^ he said, sitting down on the chair which 
Bartle' placed' for him ; **but I was later in setting off from Broxtoa 
than I intended to be, and I have been incessantly occupied since 
I arrived. I have done everything now, however— everything that 
can be done to-night, at least , Let us all sit. down.” 

Adam took Ms chair again •mechanically, and Bartle, for whom, 
there was no chair remaining, ^sat on the bed in the background. 

*‘*Have you seen her, sir?”' said Adam, tremulously* 
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**Yes, Adamj I and the chaplaia ha¥e both been with her 
this eveiiifig*/* ' , . , ,, 

**Did you ask her, sir . . . did you say anything about me.?** 
**yes,” said Mr. Irwine* with some hesitation, **! spoke of" 
' you. I said you wished to see her before the trial, If she consented.** 
As Mr. Irwine paused, Adam looked at him with eager, 

„ questioning eyes. 

“You know she shrinks from seeing anyone, Adam. It Is 
not only you—some fatal influence' seems to have shut up, her 
heart against her fellow-creatures. She has scarcely said anything 
more than * No,* either to me or the chaplain. Three or four days 
ago, before you were mentioned to her, when I asked her if there 
- was anyone of her family whom she would like to see*~-to whom 
she . could open her mind, she said, with a violent shudder, ‘Tell 
them not. to come- near me— I won*t see 'any of them.’** 

Adam’s head was hanging down again, and he did not speak. 
There was silence for a few minutes, and then Mr. Irwine said— 

“ I don’t like to advise you against your own feelings, Adam, if 
they now urge you strongly to go and see her to-morrow 
morning, even without her consent. It is just possible, notwith* 
standing appearances to the contrary, that the interview might 
aS'ect her favourably. But I grieve to say i have scarcely any 
hope of that. She didn’t seem agitated when I mentioned your 
name ; she only said ‘No,’ in the same cold, obstinate way as usual 
And if the meeting had no good e^ect on her, it would be pure, 
useless suffering to you— severe sufering, I fear. She is very 
much changed •** 

Adam started up from his chair, and seized his hat which lay on 
the table. But he stood still then, and looked at Mr, Irwine, as if 
he had a question to ask, which it was yet difficult to utter, Bartle 
Massey rose quietly, turned the key in the door, and put it in his 
jpocket- . 

. “ Is he come back?” said Adam at- last, 

“No, lie is not,” said Mr. Irwine quietly. “Lay down your hat, 
Adam, unless you like to walk out with me for a little fresh air. 

I ‘fw you have not been out again to-day.” 

• '“You needn’t deceive me, sir,” said Adam, looking hard at Mr. 
Irwine, and speaking in a tone of angTy suspicion. “You neednk . . 
be afraid of me. I only 'want justice. I want him to feel'-wliat • 
she feels. It’s his work . . . she was a child as it ’ud ha* : gone ■ 
t’ anybody’s heart to look at ♦ . . * I don’t care what she’s ’ done 

: 



* '* *' It wa^i'Mm Ibroiigliit her, td-it Atid he shall kpow it ♦ * # 
ke simll fed it . /. if therds a just Obd, lie shall feel what it is f 

lid broaght a child like her to sm md nmery ” 

deceiving you, Adam,^j said Mr# If wine. Arthur 
Donnithorne is not come hack— was not come back when I left# I 
^ have left a tetter for him : he will know all as soon as he arrives.’^ 

But you dodt mind about it,” said Adam, indigaantij. **you 
.think .it ..doesn’t. matter as she lies there m shame,, and misery, ..and, 
he knows nothing about it— he suffers nothing.” 

** Adam, he m7I know— he m// suffer, long and bitterly. He has 
a heart and a conscience; I can’t be entirely deceived in his 
character* I am convinced— I am sure he didn’t fall under temptation 
without a struggle. He may be weak, but he is not callous, not 
coldly selfish. I am persuaded that this will be a ^shocfc of 
which he will feel _ the effects ail his life. Why do you crave 
.vengeance in this way? Ho amount of torture that you could 
inflict on Mm could benefit herJ* 

<‘No— O God, no,” Adam groaned out, sinking on his chair 
again? “but then, that’s the deepest curse of all . . * that’s what' 
makes the blackness of it • . • /t em never be undone, 1% po# 
Hetty ... she, can never be my sweet Hetty again # » . the 
prettiest thing God had made— smiling up at me . # . I thought 
she'lov^ me . . and was good— ” 

Adam’s voice had been gradually sinking into a hoarse under-, 
tone, as if he were only talking to himself ? but now he said abruptly , 
looking at Mr# Irwine— "i' \ 

*‘But she isn’t as guilty as they say? You don’t think she 
Is, sir? She can’t ha’ done it” 

perhaps can never be known with certainty, , Adam,”, .,. Mr* ... 
Irwine answered, gently, ‘*ln these cases we sometisiies form our 
judgment on what seems to us strong evidence, and yet, for want 
.pf knowing some small fact, our judgment is wrong. But suppose 
worst: you have no right to say that the guilt of her crime 
'lifS,' with Mm, and that he ought to bear the punishment. It la 
fiat UO men to apportion the shares of moral guilt and retribution# 
'find It impossible to avoid mistakes even in deterininhig who , 
has committed a single criminal act, and the problem how 
a man is to be . held responsible for the unforeseen consequences 
of Ms .own deed, i$ one that might well make us tremble to look’ 
into it. The evil consequences that may He folded in a siagie act 
of selfish indtilgeace, is a thought so awful that It ought mrdf 
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to awaken io«e feeling less presnmptous tliaa a rasli desire 'to 
piinisli* Yon liave a mind that can aaderstand this follj, Adam, 
whea jm are calm* Poa^t suppose I, caa’t eater into the aagalsh 
that drives jm into this state of” reveagefui hatted j but tMak 
of this: if , you were to obey' your passioa—for it is passion, and 
you deceive yourself In calling it justice— it might be with you 
precisely as it has ■been with Arthur | my, worse; your passion 
might lead you yourself into a horrible cnme*” 

*‘No— not worse/* said Adam, bitterly; “I don’t believe it’s 
worse— Fd sooner do it— Fd sooner do a wickedness as I could 
suffer for by myself, than ha* brought her to do wickedness and 
then stand by and see ’em punish her while they let me alone ; 
and ail for a bit o’ pleasure, as, if he’d had a man’s heart in him, 
he’d ha* cut his hand off sooner than he’d ha’ taken it. What if 
he didn’t foresee what’s happened? He foresaw enough: he’d 
no right t* expect anything but harm and shame to her. And 
then he wanted to smooth it ‘ off wi’ lies. No— there’s plenty 
o’ things folks are hanged for, not half so hateful as.that: let 
a man do what he will, if he knows. he’s to bear the punishment 
himself, he isn’t half so bad as a mean selish coward- as makes 
things easy t’ himself, and knows ah the while the punishment 
*11 fall on somebody else.” 

There again you partly deceive yourself, Adam. There is no 
sort of wrong deed of which a man can bear the punishment 
alone ; you cam’t Isolate yourself, and say that the evil which is 
In you shall not spread. Men’s lives are as thoroughly blended 
with each other as the air they breathe : evil spreads as necessarily 
diBease._ I know, Tfeel the terrible extent of suffering this sin 
'of Arthur’s has caused to others; but so' does eveiy sin cause 
suffering to others besides those who commit it An act. Of 
vengeance on your part against Arthur would simply be another 
evil added to those we are suffering under : you could not bear the 
punishment alone ; you would entail the worst sorrows on everyone 
who loves you. You would have committed an act of blind- fury, 
that would leave all the present evils just as they were, and add 
worse evils to them. You may tell me that you meditate no fatal 
act of vengeance: but the feeling in your mind is what gives 
bi^th to such actions, and as long as you indulge it, as long as 
■you do not see that to ix your mind on Arthur’s punishment 
is revenge, and not justice, you are in danger bemg M on to the 
comialssloE of some great wrong. Eemembir- what you told me 
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about four feeikp after jou bad giveu tbat Wow to Artbur ia tlw 
Grove, 

^ Adam was silent t tbe last words- had called up a vivid image 
of the past, and 'Mn Irwine left Mm to his thoughts, wMie 
he spoke to Bartle Massey about old Mr. Doanithorne^s fimerai 
and other matters of an indifferent kind. But at length Adam 
turned round and said, in a more subdued tone— * 

** Fve not asked about *em at th^ Hall Farm, sir. Is Mr. Poyser 
'€0.xniiigl” 

‘*He is come; he is in Stoniton to-night But I could not 
advise him to see you, Adam. His own mind is in a very 
perturbed state, and it is best he should not see you until you 
are calmer.*^ ' 

' **ls Dinah Morris come to ’em, sir? Seth said they’d sent 
for her.” 

**No. Mr, Poyser fells me she was not come when he left 
They are afraid the letter has not reached her. It seems they 
'had' no exact address,” 

Adam sat ruminating a little while, and then said — 

I wonder if Dinah Md ha’ gone to see her. But perhaps tlie 
Poysers would ha’ been sorely against it, since they won’t come 
nigh her themselves. But I think she would, for tiie Methodists aire| 
great folks for going into the prisons ; and Seth said he thoughtf 
she would. She’d a very tender way with her, Dinah had ; I 
wonder if she could ha’ done any good. You never saw her, sir, 
did you?” 

**Yes, I did: I had a conversation with her— she pleased me, 
a good deal. And now you mention it, I wish she would come ; 
for it is possible that a gentle, mild woman like her might move 
Hetty to open her heart The jail cbapiain is rather harsh in his 
.manner.”: 

** But it’s 0* no use if she doesn’t come,” said Adam, sadly. 

** If rd thought of it earlier, I would have taken some measures 
of Snding her out,” said Mr. Irwine, ‘*but it’s too late now, I 
fear , . , Well, Adam, I must go now. Try to get some rest 
to-night God Mess you. I’ll see you early to-morrow niorning.” 
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CHAPTER XUL 
The Morning of the Trial, 

At otm o^clock tlie nest day, Adam was alone in liis dall upper 
room ; Ms watch lay before him on the table, as if he were counting 
the long minutes- He had no knowledge of what was likely to 
be said by the witnesses on the trial, for he had shrunk from 
all the particulars connected with Hetty’s arrest and accusation. 
This braTe acti¥e man, who would ha¥e hastened towards any 
danger or toil to rescue Hetty from an apprehended wrong or 
/misfortune, felt Mmseif pov/erless to contemplate irremediable e¥il' 
/and - suffering- The susceptibiEty which would ha¥e been jm im^ 
pelling force where there was any possibility of action, became' 
helpless anguish when he was obliged to be , passive j or else 
sought an active outlet m the thought of Inflicting justice on Arthur* ■ 
Energetic natures, strong for all strenuous deeds, wdll often rush 
away from a hopeless sufferer, as if they were hard-hearted. It 
is the overmastering sense of pain that drives th^. They shrink 
by an ungovernable instinct, as they would ^rink from laceration* 
Adam had brought himself to think of seeing Hetty, if she yvould 
consent to see him, because he thought the meeting might possibly 
be a good to her—might help to melt away this terrible hardness 
they told Mm of. If she saw he bore her no ill-will for what 
she had done to him, she might open her heart to him. But this 
resolution had been an immense effort j he trembled at the tliought 
•df see'ing her changed face, as a timid woman . trembles at the 
tought of the surgeoMs knife; and he chose now to bear tire 
long hours of suspense, rather than encounter what seemed ' to 
him the more intolerable agony of witnessing her trial* 

Deep, unspeakable suffering may well be called a baptism, a 
regeneration, the initiation into a new state. The yearning 
memories, the bitter regret, the agonised sympatliy, the straggling 
appeals to the Invisible Right — all the intense emotions which 
had filled the days and nights of the past week, and were com- 
pressing themselves again like an eager crowd into the hours pf 
this single morning, made Adam look back on all the previous 
years as If they had been a dim sleepy existence, and he had' opjyr ‘ 
now awaked to full consciousness. It- seeifed to Mm as'M'lfi bad' 
always before tlipught It a light thing tlmt iien^ flhdSd 
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'‘^ iif*,ll all .tot'^'.liM CfalM sorrow l)ef#4, 

’ ' W4S '«>|jlf , Itet^'lt^'ii^er left a‘ bruise* D0ixMle$$ 

_ • ‘ a 'great ^gtilsli my do ike work of years," and we may coi^e out 
,, i; fi 0 m tkaf Mptism of fire witll seulfuB of new awe and new pity* ■- ^ 

f O Gpd,*^ Adam groaned, as be leaned m tbe table, and looked 
^ blankly at fee face of fee watch, ‘’and men haire suffered like this 
■,‘ before • « • and poor helpless young feings have suffered like her- 

* * Such a little while ago looking so happy and so pretty - . * 
kissing ^em all, her grandfather and ali of ’em, and.they wishing her 
luck* * * « Oh, my poor, poor Hetty * . . dost think on it now?’* 

Adam started and looked round towards the door. Vixen had 
, >egun' to whimper, and there was fee sound of a stick and a 
. lame walk on the stairs. It was Battle Massey come back. Could, 

’‘r.;; 'It be •ah over? 

Rattle entered quietly, and, going up to Adam, grasped his hand 
mi said, ** I’m just come to look at you, mj boy, for the folks are 
' ' gone out of court for a bit.” 

Adam’s heart beat so violently, he was unable to speak—he 
could only return the pressure of his friend’s hand; and Baitle, 
drawing up the other chair, came and sat in front of .trim, taking 
' , off h|s hat and his spectacles. 

“T haf# a thing never happened to me before,” he observed, 
^^^p .o*,dopr with sny spectacles on. I dean forgot to 
take’emtt^ 

'S',; The old man made this trivial remark, thinking it better"' apt 
^to respond at ail to Adam’s agitation ; he* would gather, in ^ 
indirect way, feat there was nothing decisive to communicate at 
' present 

“And now,” he said, rising again, “I must see to your having 
, a bit of the loaf, and some of that wine Mr. Irwine sent this 
. morning. He’ll foe angry with me if you don’t have it. Come 
he went on, bringing forward fee bottle and fee loaf, 
;4;!^d’-pouring some wine into a cup, “I must have a bit and a sup 
Drink a drop with me, my lad— drink wife me.” . 

cup gently away, and said, entreatingly, “Tdl 
Massey— tell me all about it. Was she feeret 

“Ye^. the, time siace I first .we^it; • 

hut, ,i^,'|;J^V^ere’s the counsd 

• got -for her puts a‘ 8p5^|n the whoever he^.caM,- ^ ' J 

^^;deel to do with «oss*«xaattaiiBg.^^_i^ess^,»,(^; A.:*— •A‘. 
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wltfei tlie ofeer lawyers*" Tliafs all he cm do for the moaej they 
gke.liim: aad ifs a bii^. sam— Ifs a stma. But he*s a ’cute' 
fellow, with aa eye that ’ud pick the aeedks out of the hay in ao 
time. If a maa had g:ot ao feelings, it ’ud be as good as a 
demoastratioa to listen to what goes oa la court j but a tender 
heart makes om stupid, f d have given up hgures for ever only ' 
to have had some good news to bring to you,' my poor lad.” 

^«But does it seem to be going against her?” said Adam. 

« Tell' me what they Ve said. I must know it now—I must know 
wiiat they have to bring against her.” 

“Why, the chief evidence yet has been the doctors; at! but 
_ Martin Poyser— poor Martin. Everybody in court felt for 
it was like one sob, the sound they made when he came down 
again. The worst was, when they told him to look at the . 
prisoner at the bar. It was hard work, poor fellow— it was , 
hard work. Adam, my boy, the blow falls heavily on him as well m 
you ; you must help poor Martin ; you must show courage. Drink 
some wine now, and show me you mean to bear it like a man.” 

Battle had made the right sort of appeal. Adam, with an air of ' 
f uiet obedience, took up the cup, and drank a little. 

. * Tell me how she looked,” he said, presently, 

• ** Frightened, very frightened, when they first brought her In ; It ■ 
was the first sight of the crowd and the judge, poor creator. 
And there’s a lot o’ foolish women in fine clothes, with gewgaws 
all up their arms and feathers on their heads, sitting near the 
judge 2 they Ve dressed themselves out in that way, one *ud think, 
t;to be. scarecrows and warnings against any man. ever meddlings* 
a woman again ; they put up thek glasses, and stared and ■' 
wlilspere4 But after that she stood like a white image, staring 
down at her hands, and seeming neither to hear nor see anything,' 
And she’s as white as a sheet. She didn’t speak when they asked 
her if she’d plead ‘guilty* or *not guilty/ and they pled - 
guilty* for her. But when she heard her uncle*s name, there ’ 
seemed to go a shiver right tlirough her; and when they told.,' 
him to look at her, she hung her head down, and cowered, and ^ 
hid her face In' her hands. He’d much ado to speak, poor 
^his Voice trembled -io. And the counsellors— who look as hard as 
nails mostly— I saw, ^ared him as much as they could. Mr. 
Irwine put himself mear him, arid went vrito_ hpi out p* court. Ah, ’ 
ifs a great thing in a man’s life to be able by ^ 

and uphold him la such trouble aa that** • . 
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' God l>kss Mm, md' you too, Mr* . Massey,*’ $ald Adam, in a 
tow voice, laying life Ijaad on Bartleys arm. 

*«Af, ay, lie*e good metal he gives the right sing when yois 
“try Mni, otir parson does. .A man o* sense— say’s no snore than’s 
need&i He’s not one of those that think they can cosnfort yon 
with chattering, as if folks who stand by and look on knew a 
deal better what the trouble was than those who have to beax it» 
IVe had to do with such folks in my time— in the south, when’ I 
was in trouble myself. Mr. Irwine is to be a witness himsllf, by 
and by, on her side, you know, to speak to her character and 
bringing-np/’ 

**But the other evidence • . . does it go hard against her said 
Adam. ** What do you think, Mr. Massey ? Tell me the truth.” 

‘*¥es, my lad, yes: the truth is the best thing to tell. It must 
come at last ' The doctor’s eiideace is heavy on her— is heavy.' 
But she’s gone on denying she’s had a child from first to last : these 
poor, .silly women-things— theyVe not the sense to know it’s no 
use den 3 ring what’s proved. It *11 make against her with the jury, 

I doubt, her being so obstinate : they may be less for recommending 
her to mercy, if the verdict’s agmnst her. But Mr. Irwine ’ll 
leave no stone unturned with the judge— you may rely upon that, 
Adam.” 

Is there mhody to stand by her, and seem to care for her, 

In the court?” said Adam. . 

** There’s the chaplain o’ the jail sits near her, but he^ a sharp, 
ferrety-faced man — another sort o’ flesh and blood to Mr. Irwine. ' 
They say the jail chaplains are mostly the fag-end o’ the clergy.” 

^'There’s one man as ought to be there,” said Adam, bitterly. 
Presently . he drew himself up, and looked fixedly out of the 
window, apparently turning over some new idea in Ms mind. 

** Mr, Massey,” he said at last, pushing the hair off his forehead, 

** 111 go back with you. Til go into court. It’s cowardly of me 
to - keep away. Ill stand by her — II! own her— for all she’s been 
ddceitCi^ They oughtn’t to cast her olf— her own flesh and blood. 
uW^-hani folks over to God’s mercy, and show none ourselves. I 
used ’to be hard sometimes; I’ll never be hard again. I’ll go, Mr. 
Mass€|r--I*llgo withyoh.”' ’ ' ’ 

There was a decision In . Adam’s manner which would have 
prevented Battle from opposing, him, even, fit he had wished to do 
Heonly sald^ .. _■’ 

<■!*'*** Take a bit, then, 'and another sup, 'Adatn, for. the love of 
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'me See, I must stop and eat a morsel. Nowt you take 
some.”' 

Ner¥e«i hy an active 'resolution,. Adam took a morsel of bread, 
aad drank some wine. He was haggard and imskavea, as lie bad 
bees yesterday, but lie stood upriglit again, and looked more like the 
Adam Bede of former days. 


CHAPTER XLin. 

The Verdiot, 

The place fitted up that day as a court of justice was a grand old 
hall, now destroyed by fire. The mid-day light that fell on the 
close pavement of human heads, was shed through a line of high 
pointed windows, variegated with the mellow tints of old painted 
glass, Grim dusty armour hung in high relief in front of the dark 
'ioaken^^ under the broad arch: of.: the v-: 

great -mulHoned window opposite was spread a curtain of old 
' tapestry, covered with dim melancholy figures, like a dozing 
indistinct dream of the past It was a place that through the rest 
of the year was haunted with the shadowy memories of old 
. kings and queens, unhappy, discrowned, imprisoned; but to-day 
'dll those shadows had fied, and not .a soul in the vast hall 'felt 
the presence of any but a Hving sorrow, which was quivering 
in warm hearts. 

‘ But that sorrow seemed to have made itself feebly felt 
hitherto, now when Adam Bede’s tall figure was suddenly seen, 
being isAered to the side of the prisoner’s dock. In tht broad 
' sunlight of the great hall, among the sleek shaven faces of other 
men, the marks of suffering in his face were startling even to., 
Mr, Irwlne, who had last seen him in the dim light of his small 
room; and the neighbours from Hayslope who were present^ 
and who told Hetty Sorrel’s story by their firesides in their old 
age^ never .forgot to say how it moved them when Adam 
Bede, poor fellow, taller by the head than most of the people 
round Mm, came into^ court, and took Ms place by her side. 

But Hetty did. not see him. She was standing in the same 
positlosi Battle Massey had described, her hands crossed over each 
oiher, and her eyes feed on them. Adam had not dared fp jewfc' 
at her in the first moments, but at .last, when the ,qf 

the court was withdrawn by the proceedings," he 
towards her with a resolution not to Shtihfe 
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I Wlif 0. iief Sftjr ste ww so’diaage^? In iie corpse we |oir% 
fit m ^tke Mme$8-we see— it is fie likeness, wMcIi mstkm itself 
|Mt , tke. mmt keenli* because something else mm and i$ mt 
|Tiiere they were— tlie sweet face and neck, wifi tlie dark tendrils 
Jof hair, the long dark laslies, fie rownded cheek and the pouting 
lips: pale and thin — yes — hut like Hetty, and only Hetty. 
I Others thought she looked as if some demon had cast a blighting 
l^lance upon her, withered up the woman’s soul in her, and left 
! only a hard despairing obstinacy. But the mother’s yearning, that 
I completest type of the life in another life which is the essence of 
I real human love, feels fie presence of the cherished child even In 
s^the debased, degraded mans and to Adam, this pal^ hard-looking 
culprit was the Hetty who had smiled at him in the garden 
! the apple-tree boughs— she was that Hetty’s corpse, which 
*he had trembled to look at the Srst fme, and then was unwilling 
to turn away his eyes from. 

' ' But presenfy he heard something that compelled him to listen, 
-and made the sense of sight less absorbing. A woman was in 
the witness-boss;, a middle-aged woman, who spoke in a irm, 
distinct imice. She said— 

• ** My name is Sarah Stone. ‘ I, am a widow, and keep a small 
shop licensed to sell tobacco, snulf, and tea, in 'Church Lane, 
Stottitott. The prisoner at the bar is the same young woman 
who came, looking ill and fred, with a basket on her arm, and 
asked for a lodging at my house on Saturday evening, the, 
of February. She had taken the house for a public, because there" 
was a figure against the door. And when I said I didn’t take in 
lodgers, the prisoner began to cry, and said she -was too tired to 
go anywhere else, and she only wanted a bed for one night. And 
her prettiness, and her condition, and something respectable about 
her clothes and looks, and the trouble she seemed to be in, made me 
I couldn’t find in my heart to, send her away at once. I asked 
^;her to sit down, and gave her some tea, and asked her where she 
and where her friends were. She said she was going 
'*feome to her friends: they were farming folks a good way off, and 
i^a^d,‘iada long journey that had cost her more i&oney than she 
expected, sp “as she’d hardly any money left in h'er pocket, and was 
afraid of going where it would cost her much. She had been obliged 
to aeli'most .of the things out of fier basket; but she’d thankfu!!^^ 
give a shilling for a feed. I saw no reason why I shouldn’t take ■ 
young iroinah In for the night I had only one room, but fiere 





w^e two’ l 3 ed$ In % J^ti4 I ,toM tier sho'migfet stay wltli I 
i&Qngkt slie"4 beeti kd wrong and got into trouble* but if sbe wa$ 
-going to bet Mends* it would be a good work to keep ber out of 
further baiwi/* ■' ■ , 

The witness tfien stated' that In the night a child was born, 
and she identified the baby-clothes then shown to her as those 
in wlficli she bad herself dressed the child. 

Those are the clothes. I made them myself, and had kept 
them by me ewr since my last child was bom. I took a deal of 
trouble both for the child and the mother. I couldn't help taking 
to the little thing and being anxious about it 1 didn’t send for a 
doctor, for there seemed no need. X told the mother in the day-time 
she must teli me the name of her friends, and where they Iwed, and 
let me write to them* She said, by and by she would write herself, 
but 'not to-day. She would have no nay, but she would get 
■and be dressed, in spite of everything I could say. She said she 
■felt.' quite strong enough; and it was wonderful what spirit she 
showed. But I wasn’t quite easy what I should do about her, and 
;:ibir|jrii;eyeniii;i after Meeting was over, 

house about half- 

;|ti|||il|ht|b’dbcfcv;;::i;;^ but at the 

alley. IVe only got „the 
ground-fioot of the house, and the kitchen and bedroom both look 
into the alley. I left the prisoner ^sitting up by the fire in the Mtchea 
with the baby on tier lap. She hadn’t cried or seemed low at all, 

® strange look 

her , eyes, and she got a bit- flushed towards evening. I was 
of pe fever, and I tliought Td call and ask an acquatotance 
■'•^f':;itiiiie, an experienced woman, to come back with me when ' t 
went out. It was a vesry dark night I didn’t fasten toe door 
behind me : there was no lock : It was a latch with a bolt inside, 
and when there was nobody in the house I always went out 'at 
the shop-door. ■ But I thought there was no danger in leaving it 
unfastened that little while. 1 was longer than I meant to be, for 
I had to wait for the woman that came back with me. It was 
an hour and 9k half before we got back, and when we went in, the 
candle was standing burning just as I left it, but the prisoner and 
the baby were both gone. She'd taken her cloak and bonnet^ 

Ae’d left -the basket and the things in' it # . . Twas;d'r^«#" 
frightened, and angry with her for goings . I 
faformaticm, because Fd no thought she meant^ to 
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I kmw site had Mmtj m her pocket to biif her food and lodflis^. 
I dido’t like to set the coastaWe after her, for ahtfd a ri^ht to 
go from me if she liked.” 

" The effect of this emdence m Adam was electrical | It gaw him 
’ new force. Hetty conid not he gnilty of the crime-^her heart must 
ha¥e dung to her baby— else why should she' have taken it 
with her? She might have left it behind. The Ettle creature 
had died naturally, and then she had hidden it: babies were so 
liable to death— and there might be the strongest suspicions without 
any proof of guilt His mind was so occupied with imaginary 
arguments against such suspidons, that he could not listen to the 
crosS'^e^Eamination by Hetty% counsel, who tried, without result, 
to elicit evidence that the prisoner had shown some movements 
of maternal affection towards the child. The whole time this 
■'witoess was being ejsaniined, Hetty had stood as motionless 
as before: no word seemed to arrest her ear. But the sound of the" 
next witnesses voice touched a chord that was stiM sestsMve | she 
gave a start- and a frightened look towards him, but immediately 
her head and looked down at her hands as .: before. : ' 
This witness was a man, a rough peasant He said— 

**My name is John Olding. I am a labourer, and live at 
Tedd*s Hole, two miles put of Stoniton, A week last Monday, 
towards one o’clock In the afternoon, I was going towards Hetton 
Coppice, and about a quarter of a mile from the coppice I, -saw .the ' 
prisoner, In a red cloak, sitting under a bit of a haystack not far :> 
off the stile. She got up when she saw me, and seemed as if she’d 
..be w way. It was a regular road through,::, 

the fields, and nothing very uncommon to see a young woman there, 
but 1 took notice of her because she looked white and scared. I 
should have thought she was a beggar-woman, only for her good 
clothes. I thought she looked a bit crazy, but it was no business 
of mine. ! stood and looked back after her, but she went right 
nn while she was in sight I had to go to the other side of the , 
<pqppice to look after some stakes. There’s a road right through 
'ft; and bits of openings here and there, where the trees have been 
cut-do^ and some of ’em not carried away. I didn’t go straight 
along Ihe road, but turned off towards the middle,' and took a ‘ 
shorter Way towards the spot I wanted to get to* I hadn’t got 
far out of the road into one of the open places, before I heard a 
strange cry. * T thought it didn’t. come from any animal I. .knew, 
butT wasn’t for stopping to look about Just them; But it went' 



m, aail immtd so strange to mie k that place, I eoaldn^t iidp 
stopping to look, t began to tkmk I might make some monej of 
it. If it was a new thliif. But Fd hard work to tell wMch way 
it came from, and for a good while I kept looking tip at the 
houghs# AM ihm I thotight it came from the ground ; md there 
was a kt of timber-choppings lying about, and loose pieces of 
turf, and a tnmk or two. And I looked about among Ihem, hut 
could find nothing ; and at last the cry stopped. So ! was for 
gmng it up, and I went on about my business. But when I 
came hack the same way pretty nigh an hour after, I couldn^t 
help laying down mj stakes to have another look. And just as I 
was stooping and laying down the stakes, I saw something odd 
and round and whitish lying on the ground under a nut-bush by 
the side of me. And I stooped down on hands and knees to pick' 
'it up- And I saw it was a little baby’s hand.” 

At these words a thrill ran through the court. Hetty was 
visibly trembling; now, for the drst time, she seemed to be 
listening to what a witness said. 

“There was a lot of timber-choppings put together Just where 
the ground went hollow, like, under the bush, and the hand came 
■ out from among them. But there was a hole left in one place, 
•and 1 could see down it, and see the child’s head ; and I made 
haste and did away the turf and the choppings, and took out the 
child. It had got comfortable clothes on, but its body was cold, 
and I thought it must be dead. I made haste back with it nut 
of the wood, and took it home to my wife. She said it was dead, 

. Md *l;d better take it to the parish and tell the constable. _ And' I 
said, *ril lay ay life it’s that young woman’s child as I met 
going to the coppice.’ But she seemed to be gone clean out -of 
sight And I took the child on to Hetton parish and told* the ‘ 

. constable, and we went on to Justice Hardy. And then we went 
looking after the young woman tOl dark at night, .and we went 
and gave infonnation at Stoniton, as they might stop her. And 
the next morning, another constable came to me, to go with 
Mm tb the spot where I found the child. And when we got there, ’ 
there was -tfie prisoner a-sitting against the bush where I found^ ■ 
•the child I and she cried out when she saw us, but she neyfe. 
offered to move. She’d got a Mg piece of bread on her, 

Adam had glveii a ‘faint groan- of despair while; this witness' 'was 
speaking. He had hidden Ms face on his/’ann, which rested ‘'on 
the b(mrtliiig,.,.iii ,fror«t,..,of ....him., . . It, 


ile%''was giiiltjr :; aiid ke wad dUeatly" calling to Go 4 ; 
• i&t'h&lp*i He lieard ao more'oftlie evideace,- and was ttacoascioad 
' wliie*i tlie .case, 'for the pro^catioa Isad closed—wnconscioae tliat ^ *' 
'' , Mfi tirwiae was k the witaess-box, telling of Hett/s anfeleimshed . 
clwactif k her own parish, and of the wtaoas habits l» which 
- ' ■ she had been brought np» This testimony coaid have m influence ’ 
on ,the verdict, bat it wais given as part of that plea for mercy 
which her own counsel would have made if he had been allowed 
to speak for her— a favour not granted to criminals In those stem 
' times. 

At last Adam lifted np his head, for ^ere was a general move^' 

, ,, meht round him. The judge had addressed the jury, and key ■ 
-iv.ere^ retiring. The decisive moment was not far oE Adam' felt ' 

‘ a "shuddering horror that would not let liim look at Hetty, but 
’’ she' had long relapsed into her blank, hard indifference. , All ' 

, ■ eyes were strained to look at her, but she stood like a statue -of 
dull despair. 

There was a mingled rnstllUg, whispering, and low buxalng 
f throughout the court during this interval. The desire to listen was 
suspended, and everyone had some feeling or opinion to express - ' ■ 

.undertones, Adam sat looking blankly before him, but he did 
Ef -n&t’ %eke objects that _ were right ■ in- .front of his eyes— th« 

and attorneys talking with an -.ait of cool business,' and,’ 'i-fi 
^r.. IrWine In low earnest conversation with the judge; did 

Mr. Irwke sit. down again In" agitation, and shake his head||:S 
mournfully when somebody whispered to him. The inward actiaE"--* 
-was too Intense for Adam to take in outward . objects, until ^ ‘ 
, some strong sensation roused- him. 

'It was not very long, hardly more than a quarter of an hour, 
before tlie knock which told that the jury had come to , their 
decision, fell as a signal for silence on every ear. It is sublime— ^ 
ij;'’'' ihat sudden pause of a great multitude, which tells that one soul ‘ 
them all Beeper and deeper the sEence seemed to ' 
like the deepening mglit, while the ju2ymen% nanies were 
and" the prisoner was made to hold up her hand, and ■’ 

. Ili'jiijr 'imt asked for their verdict , 

It was ke 'verdict, everyone .expected, but there was a_ sigh' of. 

■' disappointment from '‘some ■ h'eark, that it was. followed by *00'''?, 

a 'mmendation to mercy. S&l ’the sympathy of, the court 
with' ^th^. prisoner I the unnaturalaew of 'her crlnie stood, 
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wore foa^iily by tlie side, of tier bard immovability and 
obstinate ailemce* Even the verdict, to distant eyes, had not 
appeared to move her ; hiit those who were near saw her trembling* 
The stillness was less intense _imti! the fndge pnt on his black 
cap, and the chaplain In his canonicals was observed behind him. 
Then it .deepened again, before the cner had had time to cominand 
silence. If any sownd were heard, it must have been the sound of 
beating hearts. The judge spoke-^ 

Hester Sorrel*’ 

The blood rushed to Hetty’s face, and then tied back again, 
as she looked up at the judge, and kept her wide-open eyes 
hxed on hln% as If fascinated by fear. Adam had not yet turned 
towards her : there was a deep horror, like a great gulf, between 
tliem* ‘But at the words, “and tlisn to be hanged by the neck 
till you be dead,** a piercing shriek rang through the hall It 
was Hetty’s shriek. Adam started to his feet and stretched out 
his aims towards her; but the arms could not reach her: she 
had fallen down in a fainting and was carried, out of court 


CHAPTER XLW. 

Arthur^a Return 

Wheh Arthur Donnithcrne landed at Liverpool, and read the 
letter from his aunt Lydia, briady announcing his grandfather's 
, death, his irst feeling was “ Poor grandfather I I wish I could 
.^ot^ to him to be with him when he died. He might kave 
wished something at the last that I shall never knoiv 
now* ' It was a lonely death.** 

. It is Impossible to say that his grief was deeper than that. 
Pity and softened memory took place of the old antagonism, and 
in Ms busy thoughts about the future, as the chaise carried him 
rapidly along towards the home where he was now to be master, 
there was a continually recurring effort to remember anything by 
'^‘Whl€h‘--‘he‘; could a regard for his ■ grandfather’s'" wishes, 
without countemctkig Ms own cherished alms for^the good of the 
tonants and the' estate. But it is not in human nature-«only .id 
human pretence— for a young mmt like Arthur, with a.%e con- 
stitution and fcie spirits, tMn&ing well of himselfi beBeving , that- 
others think well of him, and kavliig' A very dn^tloh t«| 

give them more atid more reason -for that. good rminlon— It-ls not- 
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possible for siiclj a fomg mm^ |u$t coming into a splendid^ e^ato 
tliroagli tbe cleatli of a irerj oM man whom he was not fond of* to* - , 
fed anyiliiiig irerjr diSer.ent from eaultaut joy. . Now to real life 
was beginning; now he woald have room and opportunity for 
action* md he would use them.- He would show the Loamshire' 
people what a fine countiy gentleman was ; he would not ^change ‘ 
that career for any other under the sun. lie felt himself riding 
over the hills In the breesy autumn days, looking after favourite \ 
plans of drainage and inclosure ; then admired on sombre • 
mornings as the best rider on the best horse in the hunt ; spoken 
well of^on market-days at a first-rate landlord; by and by ■- 
making speeches at election dinners, and showing a wonderful ' . 
knowledge of agriculture; the patron of new ploughs and drills^ 

.the, severe upbralder of negligent landowners, and withal a, jolly 
fellow that everybody must like— happy faces greeting him 
everywhere on his own estate, and the neighbouring families on ' 
the best terms with hinu The Irwines should dine with hlin 
every week, and have their own carriage to come in, for In some 
very delicate way that Arthur would devise, the lay-impropriator 
of the Hayslope tithes would insist on paying a couple of hundreds 
more to to Vicar; and Ms aunt should be as comfortable as 
possible, and go on living at the Chase, if she liked, in spite of _ , 
her old-maidish ways—at least until he was married; and that ;; 
event lay in the indistinct background, for Arthur had not yet $eett : ' 
to woman who would play to -lady-wife to the first-rate coimt^’y,;'./'- 
gentleman. 

These were Arthur’s chief thoughts, so far as m man’s 
thoughts through hours of travelling can be compressed into a 
few sentences, which are only like the list of names telling you 
what are the scenes in a long, long panorama, full of colour, 
of detail, and of life. The happy faces Arthur saw greeting him 
were not pale abstractions, but real ruddy faces, long familiar to 
. him s Martin Poyser was there— the whole Poyser family* ■ 

• for Arthur was at ease about Hetty; not ijuite at ease 

about 'to ^t,*for a.^certto -burning of to ears would come 
whenever he , thought of the scen^ with Adam, last Aiigust^bnt " . 
at ease about her present lot Mr. ■ Irwine, who had been a regular ’ 
correspondent, telling Mm Ml .to liews about to old places and - 
.people, had., sent Mm word nearly, three months ago that 'Adam > 

; Bede was. ..not to- marry Mary .B^rge, as he had thought, bjrf ' , 
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pretty He% 'Bdrrel, Martin Poyser and Adam liimself had both 
,_toM Mr. Irwlsje all about itr that Adam had been deeply ia love 
with Hetty these two year#,^ and that now it was agreed they 
were to be married ia March. That stalwart rogue Adam was 
more susceptible than the Rector had thought | it was really quite 
an idyllic love affair ; and if it had not been too long to tell in a 
' letter^ he would have liked to describe to Artliur the blushing looks 
and the simple strong words with which the ine honest fellow told 
his secret He knew Arthur would like to hear that Adam had 
this sort of happiness in prospect 

YeSj indeed! Arthur felt there was not air enough In the 
room to satisfy Ms renovated life, when he had read that 
passage In the letter. He threw up the windows, he rushed 
out of doors into the December air, and greeted everyone who 
spoke to him with an bager gaiety, as if there had been news 
of a fresh Helson victory. For the first time that day since he 
had come to Windsor, he was in true boyish spirits : the ' load* 
that had been pressing upon him was gone; the haunting fear 
had ■ vanished. He thought he could' conquer his bitterness 
toward® Adam now— could offer him his' hand, and ask to be his 
friend again, in spite of that painful memory which would still ^ 
make Ms ears burn. He had been knocked down, and he had 
been forced to tell a lie : such things make a scar, do what we 
'will. But if Adam were the same again as in the old days, 
Arthur wished to be the same too, and to have Adam mixed up 
with his business and his future, as he had always desired 
.before 'idiat accursed meeting in August Nay, he would do’ ^ 
great ''deM^'-more '' for Adam - than he should -otherwise have’ ■doms^’' 

when he, came into , the estate; Hetty’s husband had a, speciid; 

claim on Mm— Hetty herself should feel. that any pain she had 
suffered through Arthur in the pasf^ was compensated to her a 
hundredfold. For really she could not have felt much, since she 
'had so soon made, up her mind to marry Adam. 

You perceive clearly what sort of picture Adam and Hetty made 
in the panorama of Arthur’s thoughts on his journey homeward. 
It ’was March now: they were soon to be married: perhaps they 
were already married. And mm it was actually in his power to. do; 
ft great deal for them. S weet— sweet iittle Hetty I The little 
‘hadn’t cared for Mm half as m'uch as he cared for her;'- fei^hef' 
was a great fool about her still— was' almost al^aid/ df’.sewg^' 
her— indeed, had not cared much to look at any qthe«''tfd»aa since.'.' 



lie partei^frdtft her* ■.Thaf'iittle ^gixm eoinisig towards him In the . 
Grove^' those darMringed childish ejes, the loveif lips put -up to ■ - 
Mss _ hM— tot picture had got no • fainter with the lapse of 
tkoiiths* ", And she would look Just tlie sanie. It was’ ImpossiMe ■ 

, to think how he conld meet her ; • he should certainly Iremhte* 
Strange, how long this sort of induence lasts-; for he was ■ 
certainly not in love with Hetty now: he had been earnestly 
desiring, for months, that she should marry Adam, and there was 
nothing that contributed more to Ms happiness in these moments 
than the thought of their maiiiage. It was the exaggerating . 
efect of imagination that made his heart still heat a little more < 
quickly at the thought of her* When he saw the little thing 
^agahi‘ as she really was, as Adam’s wife, at work 
|i#osaicaIly in her new home, he should perhaps wonder at ,the' ' 
possibility of his past feelings. Thank heaven it had turned out 
so well I He should have plenty of affairs and interests to ill his 
life now, and not be in danger of playing the fool again. 

Pleasant the crack of the postboy’s whip ! Pleasant' the sense of 
being hurried along in swift ease through English scenes, so like 
tose round his own home, only not quite so charming* Here was 
market-town — very much like Treddieston— where the arms of 
’the neighbouring lord of the manor were borne on the sign of the . 
'.principal inn; then mere fields and hedges, their vicinity to a ;i 
market-town carrying an agreeable suggestion of high .reBl|^ tIJi 
the land began to assume a trimmer look, tlie woods were more ^ ’y" 
frequent, and at length a white or red mansion looked dowii 
.from 'E moderate eminence, or. allowed him to be avrare of its 
parapet and chimneys among the dense-Icoking masses of oaks 
and elms—masses reddened now with early buds. And close at \ 
,hattd came the village : the small church, with its red-tiled roof, 
looking hmnble even among the faded half-timbered houses; the 'V! 
.;oM green gravestones with nettles round them; nodiing fresh 

bright but the children, opening round eyes at to swift.* /I, 
nothing noisy and busy but to gaping curs of 
pedigree* What a much prettier village Hayslope 
' 'ShoMd potj b!^ negk^^ like this placi S vigorous . 

on _ everywhere among farm-bmldings and 
bott^V'^''bkvie^s In 'i^sb-chMSes, coming along the Rossetcr 
^road, should -do ndtlung 'as they went Atid ^Adam ' 

should ' superintend M the-repslrsi for he. had' a abate Ih”./; ’ 
.^buoiieas now, and,.;lf;'hie. Itkl4 Arthur 'lyould put’,tofo 
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.laoiiej, kt# !&« cmctm^ «ail .buf tte oM him mt k aaotfeer year 
That was m ugly faiilt m Arthurs Hfe^ that afair last 
satkaer^ tet the fature shoaM make ameads* Maay mea would 
' have retained a feeling of vindictiveness towards Adam'j “ but he 
‘ woiild not— lie would resolutely overcome all littleness of that kind, 
lor he had certainly been veiry much in the- wrong ; ‘ and though 
Adam had been harsh and violent, and had thrust on Iiki a painful 
dilemma^ the poor fellow was la love, and had real provocation. - 
No} Arthur had not an evi feeling in his mind towards any 
human being: he was happy, and would make everyone else 
happy that came within his reach. 

And here was dear old Hayslope at last, sleeping on the hill, 
like a quiet old place as it was, in the late afternoon sunlight } and 
opposite to It "the great shoulders of the Binton Hills, below 
them the purplish blackness of the hanging woods, and at last the 
pale front of the Abbey, looking oat from among the oaks of the 
Chase, m M anzlous for the heir’s return. **Foor grandfather! 
and he lies dead there, He was a young fellow once, coming 
into the estate, and making Ms plans. So the world goes 
round I Aunt Lydia must feel very desolate, poor thing ; hut she 
shall be indulged as much as she indulges her fat Fido.*’ 

The wheels of Arthur’s chaise had been anxiously listened for 
at the Chase, for to-day was Friday, and the funeral had 
already been deferred two days. Before it drew up on the gravel 
of the courtyard, all the servants in the house were assembled to 
receive him with a grave, decent welcome, befitting a house of , 
; A month ago, perhaps, it wcaild have been difficult for them 
maintained a suitable sadness in their faces, when; 
‘lUr., Arthur _ was come to take possession; but the hearts of .the* 
fcead-servants were heavy that day for another cause than- fee'”. 

• death of the old Squire, and more than 'one of them was longing 
to be twenty miles away, as Mr. Craig was, knowing what 
was to 'become of Hetty Sorrel— pretty Hetty Sorrel— whom , 
they nsed to see every week. They had 'the partisanship of 
household servants who like their places, and were not mclined 
to go toe- lull length of toe severe indignation felt against him 
by tite fairnkg ' tenants, , but rather to make excuses for hlmj.-V 
nevertheless, the upper servants, who had _^beea on terms of 
'neighbourly intercourse with the Poysers for many,'ye#4,;^b|t|d"' 
not hdp feeling that ,the longed-for event of the 
coming into the estate had been robbed. of all ik 



lilli? 
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T© Arthur ll wts nothi©^ surprising that the seryants leokdl 
grave anil sa^l ; he himself was very nmcli touched on seeing them 
all again, and feeling that he was k a new relation to them. It 
was that^ sort of pathetic emotion which has more pleasure than 
pswn in " it— which is perhaps one of the most delicious of all 
states to a good-natured man, conscious of the power to satisfy 
his good-nature. His heart swelled agreeably m he said-^ " 

^*Well, Mills, how is my aunt?*’ 

But now Mr. Bygate the lawyer, who had been In the house 
ever since the death, came forward to give deferential greetings 
and answer all questions, and Arthur walked with Mm towards . 
the library, where his aunt Lydia was expecting him. Aunt 
Lydia was the only person in the house who knew nothing about 
* Hetty i her sorrow as a maideii daughter was unmixed with 
any other thoughts than those of anxiety about funeral arrange- 
. meats and her own future lot ; and, after the manner of women, 
she mourned for the father who had made her iiie important, all 
the more because, she had a secret sense that there was little 
mourning for him in other hearts. 

, But Arthur kissed her tearful face more tenderly than he had 
ever done in hit life beforcw 

’‘♦Dear aunt,” he said affectionately, as he held her 'hand, 
loss is the greatest of all, but you must tell me how to tiy and 
make it up to you all the rest of your life.” 

^♦It was ' so sudden and so dreadful, Arthur,” poor ' Miss 
Lydia began, pouring out her little plaints 5 "and Arthur sat down ' 
to listen with impatient patience. When a pause came, he said— ’ 

“Now, aunt^ Til leave you for a quarter of an hour, just to go 
to my own room, and then I shall come and give full attention- to . 
:::everythmg.” : V 

“My room is all ready for me, I suppose, Mills?” he said 
to the butler, who seemed to be lingering uneasily about the 
■eatrance-haiL 

■■‘“•Tes, Mr, and there are letters for you j they are ali laid on the 
Jyi^ng^table m yomr dressing-room.” ■ 

' ’Dh'- eht^g the small anteroom which was called a dressing- 
room, bhi , which Arthur“ really used only to_ lounge and write 
in, he just hast -his eyes on writmg-tab'le, and saw that there 
•were several letters 'and packeto’ lying there ; but he was in -the 
^ uncomfortable dusty condition of a man who has had a long hurried 
loarntf, and he must really refresh himself by attendlag to hl» ' 
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toilette t.littfej 'before ht read his iettere. Pjrm wm there, 
makiiig: everything ready for him— aad soon, with a deilghtfol 
^ . freshness about him, as if he were prepared to begin a new day, 
''’he went back Into Ms .dressing-room -to open his letters. The 
' level rajs ©f lltt low afternoon sun entered directly at the window, 
and m Arthur seated himself in his velvet chair with their pleasant 
warmth upon him, he was conscious of that quiet well-being which 
perhaps you and I have felt on a sunny afternoon, when, in our 
brightest youth and health, life has opened on a new vista for us, 
and long to-morrows of activity have 'Stretched before us like a 
lovely plain, which there was no need for hurrying to look at 
^because ^it■ was ali © 

The top letter was placed with its address upwards; it was 
in M’r. Irwine’s handwriting, Arthur saw at once ; and below the 
address was written, ‘*To be delivered as soon as he arrives,'* 
Mothing could have been less surprising to him than a letter from 
Mr, Irwine at that moment; of course there was something he'- 
wished Arthur to know earlier than it was possible for them to 
see each other* At such a time as that it was quite natural that 
Irwine should have something pressing to say* Arthur broke 
' the seal with an agreeable anticipation of soon seeing the 
^ writer. 

. .. thh letter to meet you on your arrival, Arthur, beeama 

/ may thmi bo at Btoniton, whither ! am called by the most 
painful duty it has ever been given me to perform ^ and it is 
right that you should know what I have to teli you without delay, 

^[i will not attempt to add by one word of reproach to the 
retribution that h now failing on you: any other words that / eouid 
XV rite at this moment must be weak and unmeaning by the side of 
those in whioh I must tel! you the simple faot 

Hetty Botrei is in prison, and will be tried on Friday for the crime 
of ehiid-murder — 

Arthur read no more. He started, up from his chair, and stood 
for a single minute with a sense of violent convulsion in Ms whole 
frame, as if the life were going out of him with horrible throbs ; 
but the next minute he had rushed out of the room, still clutching 
the letter— he was hurrying along the corridor, and down 'thO'' 
stairs into the 'hall. Mills was still ther% but Arthur did not 'see ' 
him, as he passed Mre a hunted man ’ across . the hall -and; but ■''' 
along the. gravel. The butler hurried -out after him 
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va #' mM tte reaialatog words df tii« 
;;Mte, '* Ee tlimst it iato'Ms pocket m tfee tese was M iip to hm^ 
.,jwd’a|; ftal momeat caagM sigkt of Mills* aaaiioiis face ia froat of 
Mai. 

\ ■<^Te!! tkem l*m gone— gone to Stonitoa,” ke saM, Ib a mailed 
'tone of agitation— sprang Into tke saddle, and set off at a gallop^' • 




CHAPTER ZLV^ 
. in the prison* 




Av;'^ 

sunset that mmmg an elderly gentleman was standing 
'!';\witk kls kack against tke' smaller entrance-door of Stoniton Jail, 

, saying a few last words to the departing chaplain. The chaplain" . 
walked away, bat the elderly gentieman stood still, looking down 
,;, on the pavement, and stroking hxs chin with a rnminating air, wheal 
- ‘ he was roused by a sweet clear woman*s voice, saying—. 

' ' ** Can I get into the prison, if you please }** 

_ He turned his head, and looked fixedly at the speaker for, a few 
,?> i moments without aaswermg. 

'' ' have seen yon before^** he said, at last **I)o you remember ' 

‘ preaching on the village green at Kayslope In Loamshire ? ** 

Yes^ sir, surely; Are you the gentleman that stayed tO' listen i 
" '' horseback?** 

*^Yes. Why do you want to go into the prison?** 

** i want to go to Hetty Sorrel, the young woman who has been 
condemned to death— and to stay with her, if I may be permitted* 
Have you power in the prison, sir?** 

*^,;.V.‘*-*Yes j I am a magistrate, and can get admittance for you. 

|i '."^i-did you know this crimmal, Hetty Sorrel?** 



are kin: my own aunt married her uncle, Masilh. 
I ,was away at Leeds, and didn’t know of - tibia 
to' get here, before to-day. I entreat you, sir,’ 


Father, to let me go to her and stay' 1 - ' 




.:J*How'#d* to death,- if you are 

‘'’^niy just come froi»^Lepsf%.;> 

4rV;'?lll’ha?e seen myup^lo. smbe‘%b^tikl, mi .He Is gdse' back to* 
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Ms feoiie mWi aud tlie poor siafier is forsakea af all I bettedi 
. jou to 'get leave for me to be witk her.” 

'**Wimtl have you courage _ to stay "all alght in the prison? 
’She is very sullen, and will scarcely make answer when' she is 
spoken to.” 

“ Oh, sir, it may please Ood to open her heart still. Bon't let 
IIS delay.” 

“Come, then,” said the elderly gentleman, ringing, and gaining 
admission ; “ I know yon have a key to unlock hearts.” 

Dinah mechanically took off her bonnet and shawl as soon as 
they were within the prison court, from the habit she had of 
throwing them off when she preached or prayed, or visited the 
sick I and when they entered the jailer's room, she laid them down 
on a chair unthinkingly. There was no agitation visible In 
her, -but a deep, concentrated calmness, as if, even when she was 
speaking, her soul was in prayer reposing on an unseen support 

After speaking to the jailer, the magistrate turned to her and 
said, “ The turnkey will take you to the prisoner's cell, and leave 
you there for the night, if you desire it,* but you can't have a light 
during the night— it is contrary to rules. My name is Colonel 
Townley: if I can help you in anything, ask the Jailer for my 
address, and come to me. I take some interest in this Hetty 
Sorrelj for the sake of that Sne fellow, Adam- Bede: I happened 
to see .him at Hay slope the same evening I heard you preach, and 
rfjcognised him in court to-day, ill as he looked,” 

• Ah, sir, can you tell me anything about him? Can you tell., me 
lodges? For my poor uncle was too much weighed 
I'dowp^with trouble to remember.” 

/"“‘.“Close by here. I inquired all about him of Mr,. Irwine.; ife' 
lodges over' a tinman's shop, in the street on the right hand as you 
entered Ihe prison. There is an old schoolmaster with him. How, 
good-bye; I wish you success,” 

“Farewell, sir. I am grateful to you.” 

As Dinah crossed the prison court with the turnkey, the solemn 
evening light_ seemed to make the walls higher than they were by 
day, and the sweet pale face in the cap was more than ever like % 
white lower on this background of. gloom. The turnkey looked 
askance at her all the while, but never spoke : he somehow felt 
that the sound of his own rude voice would be gratijfe'J^at’%^*;' 
He struck a light as they' entered the dark 
the condemned cell, and to 
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fee pretty 4 Ark in tlie cell a*madj ; Isot I can $t«?p witli my 
a bit if you Hke/^ _ ’ . 

M&f iMmdf thank you,’* $mi Dinah. ** I wish to go in atom” 

_ , 4.81 yon like,” said the" jaMer, turning the harsh key in the lock, 

and opening the door wide enough to .admit Diimh, 4 jet of 
light from his lantern fell on the opposite corner of the cell, where 

■ Hetty was sitting on her straw pallet with her face buried in her 
knees. It seemed as if she were asleep, and yet the grating of the 

, lock would have been likely to waken her. 

The door dosed again, and the only light in the cell was that of 

■ the e?emng^idcy, through the small high grating—enough to discern,;- 
human faces by. Dinah stood still for a minute, hesitating to speafc, i 

^ because Hetty might be asleep j and looking at the motionless heap 
with a yearning heart. Then she said, softly— 

There was a alight movement perceptible in Hetty’s frame— a 
start such as might have been produced by a feeble electrical 
shock ; but she did not look up. Dinah spoke again, in a tone 
made stronger by irrepressible emotion— 

Hetty . . . it’s Dinah.** 

Again there was a slight, startled movement through Hetty’s 
frame, and without uncovering her face, she raised' her ' head a 
little, as if listening. 

, ** Hetty • . • Dinah is come to you.** 

After a moment’s pause, Hetty lifted her head slowly and timidly 
from her knees, and raised her eyes. The two pale faces were 
looking at each other, one with a wild hard despair in it, the other 
full of sad, yearning love. Dinah unconsciously opened her arms 
and stretched them cut. 

** Don’t you know me, Hetty ? Don’t you remember Dinah ? Did 
you think I wouldn’t come to you in trouble ? ” 

^ ■ Hetty kept her eyes fixed on Dinah’s face— at first like an animal 
‘that gaxes, and gazes, and keeps aloof. 

** I’m come to be with you, Hetty— not to leave you— to stay with 
you— to be your sister to the last.” 

Slowly, while Dinah was speaking, Hetty rose, took a step 
forward, and was clasped in Dinah’s arms. 

They stood «o a long while, for neither of them felt the Impulse to 
move apart again. . Hetty, without any distinct thought of it, hung 
on this something that was come to clasp her now, while she was 
sinking helpless in a dark gulfi 'and Dinah felt deep Joy in the 
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first sigii^ tbat tier love was welcomed' hf i!ie wrctdied lost-' otit. 
The light got fainter as they stood, and when at last they sat 
down m the straw pallet together,, their faces* had hecome indistinct 
Hot a word was spoken. Dinah waited, hoping for a spontaaeotis 
, word from Ketty ; but she sat m the same dull despair, only clutch- 
ing the hand that held hers, and leaning her cheek against Dinah’s. 
It was the human contact she clung to, but she was not the less 
sinking into the dark gulf. 

Dinah began to doubt whether Hetty was conscious who it was 
that sat beside her. She thought sniering and fear might have 
driven the poor sinner out of her mind. But it was borne in upon 
her, as she afterwards said, that she must not hurry God’s work : 
we are over-hasty to speak— as if God did not manifest himself 
by our silent feeling, and make his love fdt through ours. She 
did cot know how long they sat in that way, but it got darker and 
darker, till there was only a pale patch of light on the opposite 
wall : all the rest was darkness. But she felt the Divine Presence” 
more and more— nay, m if she herself were a part of it, and it, was 
the Divine pity that was beating in her heart, and was willing the 
rescue of this helpless one. At last she ■ was prompted to speak, 
and find out how far Hetty was conscious of the present 
, ** Hetty,” she said, gently, ** do you know who it is that sits by 
your side?** 

**Yes,’* Hetty answered, slowly, **it’s Dinah.*^ 

** And do yon remember the time when we were at the Hall Parin 
together, and that night when I told you to be sure and think of 
friend in trouble?** ' 

; ■HTea,**»aid Hetty. Then, after a pause, she added, <^But you 
can do nothing for me. You can’t make ’em do anything. They’ll 
hang me o’ Monday— it’s Friday now.** 

As Hetty said the last words, she clung closer to Bmah, 
shuddering. ^ 

** No, Hetty, I can’t save you from that death. But isn’t the 
suSering less hard when you have somebody with you, that 
feels for , you— that you can speak to, and say what’s in your 
heart? * * ..Yes, Hetty: you lean on me:’ you are glad to have 
me with yon.** . _ , 

‘*Yott won’t leave me, Dinah? . You’ll keep close to me?**.' 

No, Hetty, I won’t leave you. I’ll stay with, you to 1 ' 

. . . But, Hetty, there is someone else in this .1^ 
someone close to ■ ' " ' - / . ‘ ■ 
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, Helty .ii$ 'ifc“frtg!it 6 iied .wiitsper, ** Wlio?^ 

. wluo lias been „ throtii^li ai font Jioura 

of $» and trottfele-^-who has knowa eirery thoaght jm have had ^ 
‘ seen where ^ fon went, where you lay dowh aad rose .ap 
a^aiOj and adi the deeds you have tried to hide in darkuess. Aad 
' m Monday, when 1 catft follow you— when my arms can’t reach 
you—whoi death has parted ns—He who is with us now, and 
knows all, will he with yon then. It makes no difference— wliethei:' 
w® live or die, we are In the presence of God.” 

^*Oh, Dinah, won’t nobody do anything for mei* Wlli &ey 
hang me for certain ? . . . I wouldn’t mind if they’d let toe Ilf 0 .’* 
**My poor Hetty, death is very dreadful to you. I know itfs - 
"dreadful. But if you had a friend to take care of you after death 
—In that other world— someone whose love is greater than mine— 
who can do everything. ... If God our Father was your friend, 
and was willing to save you from sin and suffering, so as you 
should neither know wicked feelings nor pain again? If you 
‘ could believe He loved you and would help you, as you believe I 
love you and will help you, it wouldn’t be so hard to die on 
Monday, would it?** “ ' - 

*'But I can’t know anything about it,** Hetiy said, with sullen 
sadiless._ 

Because, Hetty, you are shutting up your soul against Hito, 
by trying to hide* the truth. -God’s love and mercy can overcome 
all diings— our ignorance and weakness, and all the burtlien of 
past wickedness— all things bat our wilful sin j sin that we cHhf ‘f 
to, and will not give up. You believe in my love and pity for you, . 
Hetty ; but If you had not let me come near you, if you wouldn’t- •< 
have looked at me or spoken to me, you’d have shut me out from 
helping you : I couldn’t have made - you feel my love 5 | , Wouldn’t; 
have told you what I felt for you. Don’t shut God’s love put in 
that way, by clinging to sin* ... He can’t bless you while 'foi| 
have one falsehood in your soul ; His pardoning mercy can’t reach ■ 
you until you open your heart to Him, and say, ‘I have done 
1 ^^, great wickedness; O God, save me, make me pure from sin.’ 
wli^^you dkg to one sk and will not part with it, it must drag 
you down to misery after death, as It has dragged you to misery 
here m this world, my poor^;foor Hetty. ■ It is sin that brings 
dread, and darkness, and despair, s there is light and blessedness 
for os as soon as we cast it oE' God enters our souls then, and 
teaches ns, aiid brings m strengii'and'peace. Cast" it off now. 
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' Hettj'-ttws confess tlie wicicedness yon have done— the' sin yon 
. hate been gnilty of against God your Heavenly Fatlien Let iii 
. kneel down together, for we are in the presence -of God.^^ 

Hetty obeyed' Dinah's aiovement . and sank on tier knees* 
They still held each 'otlier's hands, and there was long silence* 
Then Dinah said— 

** Hetty, we are before God: He is waiting for yon to tell 
the'tratli/* _ , ' 

Still there was silence* At last Hetty spoke, In a tone of 
beseeching— 

■■■ Dinah • . , help me . • • I ' can't feel anything like yoii * . ♦ 
■fljy heart is hard." 

; Dinah held the clinging hand,- and all her soul went forth in her 
■ ■ ‘ voice— 

-• ■ Jesus, 'thon present Saviour!' Thon.hast known the depths 

'■/■..©f all sorrow: Thou hast entered -that; black darkness where 

'..csy ..of. the,, forsaken. Cofoe,,. 

ather:;^ and Thy pleadings s 

iiiki|i|tci:'::forM^'Mhy.^;'iha^ 

, ' Muck darkness ; the fetters of her sin are upon her, and she 
^ ■ cannot stir to come to Thee : she can only feel her heart . Is 
hard, and she is helpless. She cries to me, Thy weak 
. creature* . • • Saviour ! it is a blind cry to Thee. Hear it I 
. -pierce the darkness! Look upon her with Thy face of love and 
,$orrpw, that Thou didst turn on him who denied Thee; and melt 
®%|‘^#iard heart ■ • ' 

Lord— I bring her, as they of old brought the sick and 
’ '■ ■■'■ helpless, and Thou didst heal them : I ‘ bear her on my arij^ 

.. ' and carry her before Thee. Fear and trembling ,have taken 
' ^hold on her; but she trembles only at the pain and death orthb’ 
body; breathe upon her Thy Hfe-glving Spirit, and put a new 
^ fear within her— the fear of her sin. Make her dread to keep the 
. accursed thing within her soul : make her feel the presence of 
the living God, who beholds all the past, to whom the darkness 
is as hooa-day; ,who is waiting now, at the eleventh hour,^ fof 
her to turn to and confess her -sin, and cry for ^ mercy- 

now, before, the night of death comes, and the moment of pardon 
is for ever ied, like yesterday that returpeth not. ^ 

. ■ Saviour I it is yet time— time to snatch tfeis poor souLfrom 

everliting darkness., I bclieye~-^I' believe. ' 
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What in; mi^ hft or -mf pleadlag? It is queaclied k Tliiae. I 
cw ‘mlf <;slasp her’ In mj weak ai^s, md urge tier with my weak 
pity* ‘'tloa—Thoai wilt breathe, on the 4ead soul, aud it shall 
arise frdnd^ the^ aaaaswerliig sleep of death* 

_ **Yea^ Lord, I see, Thee, comkg through the darkness, comkg, 

' like the morning, with healmg on Thy wings. The' marks of 
Thy agoiiy «c upon Thee*— -1 see, I see Thou art able and willing 
to save— Thou wilt not let her perish for ever. 

mighty Saviour'! let the dead hear Thy voice j let the 
eyes of the blind be opened : let her see that God encompasses 
her; let her tremble at nothing but at the sin that cuts her off 
from Him. Melt the hard heart ; unseal the closed lips 5 .make; 
^.'.her^'cry vsdth her whole soul, * Father, I have sinned’^— ‘ 

;; Dinah,** Hetty sobbed out, throwing her arms round Dinah^ 

' neck, **l ^whl speak . • ♦ I will tell * •• I won*t hide it any more.*' 

' But the. tears and sobs were too violent. Dinah raised her 
gently from her knees, and seated her on the pallet again, sitting 
down by her side. It was a long time before the convulsed throat 
was quiet, and even then they sat some time in stillness and,, 
darkness, holding each other's hands. At last Hetty whispered— 

“I did do it, Dinah ... I buried it in the wood ... the little 
. baby . . and it cried . • . I heard it cry . . . ever such a way off 
* • . all night . . , and I went back because it cried,*' 

■ She paused, and then spoke hurriedly, in a louder, pleading tone. 

*^But I thought perhaps it wouldn't die— there might somebody 
find it I didn't kill it— I didn't kill it myself. I put it down 
there and covered it up, and when I came back it was gone. • , , 
'It was because I was so very miserable, Dinah ... I didn't 
know where to go . . . and 2 tried to kill myself before, and I 
couldn't. Oh, I tried so to drown myself in the pool, and I 
couldn't 2 went to Windsor — I ran away— did you know? I 
went to find him, as he might take care of me; and he was 
••gone; and then I didn't know what to do, I daredn't go back 
home again— I couldn't bear it I couldn't have bore to look at 
anybody, for they’d have scorned me. . I thought o* you sometiittes, 
and ‘thought I'd come to you, for I didn't think • you'd be cross 
with me, and .cry shame on me: I thought 1 could tell you. But 
then, the- other folks 'ud come to know it at las^ and 1 couldn’t 
bear that ' It was partly thinking o' you made me come toward 
Stomton'; and, besides, I was so frightened at going wandering ‘ 
abopt till .1 was a foeggar'-woman, and 'had nothing md sometimes , 
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ft seemed as If I must go back to 'the Fami sooner titan that 
Ob, It was so dreadful, Dinab • . . I was so miserable * « . I 
wished 1*4 never been' born into this world. I ibould never like 
to go into tb® gmm fields again— I bated "eoa so In my misery/^ ' 
' Hetty paused ’ again, as if tlie sense of tbe past were' too 
strong apon ber for words. 

** And then I got to Stoniton, and I began to fee! frightened that 
nigH because I was so near borne. And then tbe little baby was 
born, when I didn’t expect it; and tbe thought came into my mind 
that I might get rid of it, and go home again. The thought 
came all of a sudden, as I was If mg in tbe bed, and it got 
stronger and stronger ... I longed so to go back again ... I 
couldn’t bear being so lonely, and coming to beg for want. And 
it gave sue strength and resolution to get up and dress myself, 

I felt I must do it ... I didn’t know how ... I thought Fd 
find a pool, if I could, like that other, in the corner of the field, in 
the dark. And when the woman went out, I felt as if I was 
strong enough to do anything ... I thought I should -get rid of 
'ail my misery, and go back home, and never let ’em know why I , 
ran, away. I put on my bonnet and shawl, and went out into the 
dark street, with the baby under my cloak j and I walked fast 
'til! I got into a street a good way off, and there was ' 
a public, and I got some warm stuff to drink and some bread. 
And I walked on and on, and I hardly felt the ground I trod on ; 
8n| it got lighter, for there came the moon— oh, Dinah, it frightened 
. W«rwh®a, it first looked at me out o* the clouds— it never looked so 
before; and I turned out of the road into the fields, for I was' 
afraid o’ mecring anybody with the moon shining on^ me, And ,I 
came to»-a haystack, where I thought 1 could lie down and keep 
myself warm all night There was a place cut into it, where I 
could make me a bed ; and I lay comfortable, and tbe baby was 
warm against me ; and I must have gone to sleep for a good while, 
for when I woke it was morning, but not very light, and the 
baby.. crying. And I saw a wood 'a little way off ... I 
thought there’d perhaps be" a ditch or a pond there . . . and it 
.w^ so early I thought I could hide tbe child there, and get a long . 
way off before folks was up. And then I thought Fd go 
— Fd get rides la carts and go home, and tell ’em I’d" bee|ij;fb.‘' 
try and see for place, and couldn’t get one. I longed 
Dinah— I longed so to be safe at home./ I don’t know ’low f 
about the baby. I seemed to hate it-^lt -was-fike i-:hwy, weight 
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feLangpg mttiril t&f liecki ipd yet its ctfing weat. Ht'oi# me^ md 
1 4areirft bafc sat Its Ktl^e haacls ,mA lace* Bat I weal m to 
iki wmii smi I walked akoat, bat there was m water-— 

He% shuddered. She was saleat for seme metteatSt iwid 
wbffl she begaa again, it was In a wMsper* 

** I came to a place where there was lots of dilps and tmf, and 
I sat down oa the trunk of a tree to think what I should do* 
And all of a sudden I saw a hole under the nut-tree, like a little 
grave. And it darted into me lake lightning— Fd lay the babf 
there, and cover it with the grass and the chips. I couldo^t 
Mil It any other way. And Vd done it in a minutes and, «%'it, 

^ cried so, Dinah— I aouMn't cover it quite up— I thought perhai^a 
somebody *ud come and take care of it, and then it wouldn’t die*.; 
And I made haste out of the wood ; but I could hear it crying all 
the while ; and when I got' out into the delds, it was m if I was 
' held .fast— I couldn’t go away, for all I wanted so to go. And 
J sat against the haystack to watch if anybody ’ud come : I was 
very hungry, and I’d only a bit of bread left: but I couldn’t 
go away* And after ever such a while— hours and hours— the 
. man came— him in a smock-frock, and he looked at me so, I was 
:l^rightened, and I made haste and went on. I thought he was 
^ going to the wood, and would perhaps dnd the baby* -And I went 
'•right on, till I came 'to a village, a long way of from the woodf. 
aiid I was very sick, and faint, and hungry. I -got something te. 
eat there, and bought a loaf. But I was frightened t© stay^;^ 
I heard the baby crying, and thought the other folks heard^it too ’ 
—and I went on. But I was so tired, and it was getting 
towards dark. And at last, by the roadside there was a bam— 
Over such a way of any house— like the barn in Abbot’# Close f 
and i thought I could go in there and hide myself among tjbe 
hay and straw, and nobody *ud be likely to come. I went 
-1% and it was half-full o’ trusses of straw, and there was some 
too. And I made myself a bed, ever so fer behind, 
nobody could find me; and I was so tired and weak, I 
. -* . But oh, the baby’s crying kept waking me ; 
and 'i‘ thought that man as looked at me so was come and laying 
hold of me. 'But I must have slept a long while at last, ' though 
I didn’t know ; for when I . got up and went out of the barn, I 
didn’t * know whether it was night or morning* But* it was 
morning, for it kept getting Sghter:' and I turned back the way. 
IJd.'Coim I couldn’t help.it, Dkah; it was the bale’s 
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■made «« f # ; mi yet I was frl^tened-t© deatli. I tiioiifM tiiat 
mm ia tlie smock-frock ^ad see me, 'aad - know I put tlie baby 
’ there. But I went on, for ell thats I'd left off thinking about 
going' 'home--it had gone out o’- my --mind. I saw nothing but 
that place ia the wood where Fd buried the baby • • . I see it 
flow. 01% Dinah! shall I allays see it?*^ 

Hetty climg romsd Dinah, and shuddered again. The silence 
seemed long before she went on. 

met nobody, for it was very early, and I got into the wood. 
... I feiiew the way to the place . * • tlie place against the 
niiit-tree ; and I could hear it crying at every step, ... I thoitght 
it was alive. ... I don’t know whether I was frightened or 
glad ... I don’t know what i felt I only know I was in the 
wood, and heard the cry. I don’t ksiow what I felt till I saw the 
baby was gone. And when Fd put it there, I thought I should 
like' somebody to find it, and save it from dying ; but when I saw 
It was gone, I was struck like a stone, with fear. I never 
thought o* stirring, I felt so weak. I knew I coiildn’t run away, 
and everybody as saw me ’ud know about' the baby. My. heart 
went like a stone : couldn’t wish or try for anything j It secaied 
like- as if I should stay there for ever, -and aotlung ’ud ever 
change. But they came and took me away,” 

Hetty was silent, but she shuddered again, as If tlisre were 
fltil! something behind | and Dinah waited, for her heart was so 
fii!!, "that tears must come before ^ords. At last Hetty burst out, 
a Sob— 

do you think Crod will take away tisat crying and the 
thfe wood, now I’ve told everything?” ' ' 

' H Aet us pray, poor sinner r _ let us fall on wf knees ' 
im’Cpray to the God of all mercy.”' _ - . 


' CHAPTER K:LVI. 

The Heats of Suspense, 

OH Sunday morning, when the church bells in Stoniton were ringing- 
for ffioming service, Battle Massey re-entered Adam’s room, after 
a short absence, and said'— ^ 

Adam, here’s' a visitor wants to -see yoa.” .. 

Adam was seated with Ms back towards the dbo4 jstarted 
lip and turned round instantly, with a iushed, 
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look ^ His face" was mm worn thaa we h&m smu 

it ;befdrej bat be w» washed md sha^eti this. Sunday morning. 

<< Is It aay news F'te said. 

• *‘Keep yourself quiet, my said .Bartle.? **kmp quiet It's 
. not what you're thinking ot i- it’s-' ’the young Methodist womai 
come from the. prison. “She's at the bottom o' the stairs, and 
wants to know if you think well to see her, for she has something 
to say to you about' that poor castaway; but sht wouldn't 
come in without your leaire, she said. She thought you’d perhaps 
like, to go out and speak to her. Those preaching women are 
not so back’ard commonly,” Bartle muttered to himself* ' - ■ . ■< '; 

; Ask h^ to come In,” said Adam, . ‘ 

^ He, was standing 'with his face towards the door, and as I>iiisih , 
entered, Hl^g up her mild gray eyes towards Mm, she saw at' 
':Jhnce ' the great change that had come since the day when' 'she 
■-"'had looked up at the tall man in the cottage. There was a 

■ -trembling la to dear voice sis she put her hand into Ms, and 
« said— 

. ■■ Be comforted, Adam Bede ; the Lord has not forsaken her.’* 
/•‘Bless you for coming to her,” Adam said. “Mr., Massey 
brought me word yesterday'as'you was come.” 

They could neither of them say any more just yet, but stood 
; .beforh each other m silence; and Bartle Massey, too,' who 'had 
r put on his spectacles, seemed transhiKed, examining Dinah’s face. 
But he recoTered himself first, and said, “Sit down, young 

■ woman, sit .down,” placing the chair for her, and retiring to ■ 

_ his old seat on the bed. 

“Thank you, friend; I won’t sit down,” said Dinah, **for I 
must hasten back : she entreated, me not to stay long away. What 
I came for, Adam Bede, was to pray you to go and see the poor 
sinner, and bid her farewell. She desires to ask your forgiveness, 
and it is meet you should see her to-day, rather than in the early 
morning, when the rime will be short” 

.r. C Adattt stood trembling, and at last sank down on Ms chair again. , 

. 'i...{/*f!t_won’tbe,” he said: “It’ll be put off— there’ll perhaps come 
pardok'’'“|y|r.irwme said there was hope; ‘he said, I needn’t quite’ 

giveltup.”]'"^"’;''/ "7 , ■ ‘ - - 

“That’s a Messed ' thought’ to 'ine,** said Dinah, her eyes filling 
. ivlth tears^ ’“It’s a fearful thIng/hurrying her soul away ao fast”- 
“But fet what will be,”' she ‘added, presently, “you wIII'»fely 
come, and let her speak the words that are In- her heart Although • 
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tier poor son! is very dark, and dlsceras MttI® foeyoiid tlie tfiiags 
of tine Besfe, stie is m longer hard : sheisoontrlte— slie lias confessed 
> all to we* Tlie pride of laer heart has given way, and sh® leans 
on w® for help, and desires .to he tanght. This -fills me with 
trust ; for I cannot fent think that the brethren sometimes err m 
measuring the Divine love hy the sinner^s knowledge. She is 
going, to, write a letter -to .tlie friends at. the Hall Farm,, for me to 
give them when she is gone ; and when I told her you were here, 
she said, *I should like to say good-bye to Adam, and ask Mm -to 
forgive You will come, Adam perhaps yon will even 

now come hack with me.” 

- said ; ®*I can’t say good-bye, while" ^ere’s^ ' 

any hop®. I’m listening, and listening— I can think o’ nothing 
but that It can’t be as she’E die that shameful death. I caii*t 
bring my mind to it” 

He got up from his chair again, and looked away out of 
tlie window, while Dinah stood with compassionate patience. 
In. a minute or two he turned round and said— 

I win come, Dinah . , • to-morrow morning • . , if it must 
be. I may have more strength to bear it, if I know it mmt be. 
Tell her, I forgive her | tell her I will come— at the very last” 

'*/! wM not urge you against the voice of your own heart,” 
said Dinah. “I must hasten back to her, for it is wonderful 'how 
she clings now, and -was not willing to let me oat of her sight 
She used never to make any return to my afiection before, but 
now lobulation has opened her heart Farewell, ^Adam': our 
Father comfort you, and strengthen you -to bear ah 
•tiling^.” Dinah put out her hand, and Adam pressed it in silence. 

■ ‘ Battle Massey was getting up to lift the stiff latch of the door 
for her, but b^ore he could reach it, she had said, gently, 

** Farewell, friend,” and was gone, with her light step, down the 
stairs. 

**Wel|,” said Bartle, taking off ^hi* spectacle^ and putting 
them into his pocket, *‘if there must be women to make trouble 
in'' the world, it’s but fair ^ there should be women to be comforters 
‘ under it ; and she’s one— she’s one. It’s a pity she’s a Methodist ; 
but there’s no getting a woman without some foolishness or . 
other.” 

Adam never went to bed that night: the eaccitement of su^'^e, 
helghteiing with evay hour that brought him- nearer the 
moment, was too great; and in spite of his entreaties, - In' spite . 
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be perfeetlj plet, tif sAeokiastef 

Wbat 4^ei it matter to me, ja4 ?’'* IBartle said : olghfs slee|> 

,mofe or'lm? *I 'ihall sleep 'loag enough, hf and hff nsidergraitEd* 
itet me heep thee company in trouble while I can/* 

' It was a long and dreary night m that small chamber, * Adam 
would sometimes get up, and tread backwards and forwards along 
the short space from wail to wall ; then he would sit down and 
hide bis face, and no sound would be heard but the ticking of 
the watch on the table, or the falling of a cinder from^ the^ &e 
which the schoolmaster carefully tended. Sometimes he wpnid' 
burst out Into irehement speech* . ■ , 

, , /Mf I could ha* done anything to save her— -If toy bearing an3H:hittg' 
would %a* done any good . * r but t • have to sit still, and know 
and do notliing * * . it*s hard for a man to bear * • . and to 
^thiak o* what miglit ha* been now, if it hadn*t been for him* 
> ,'* O God, it*s the very day we should ha* been married/* 

^‘Ay, my lad/* said Bartie, tenderly, **lfs heavy-— it*s heavy. 
But you must remenrber this ; when you thought of marrying her, 
you*d a notion slie*d got another sort of a nature inside her* You 
didn't think she could have got hardened m that little while to - 
do what she's done/* - , ^ _ ’■ . , , ■ 

*^I know— I know that,** said Adam. “I thought she was 
loving and tender-hearted, and wouldn't tell a lie, or act deceltfuL 
■ How could I think any other way ? And if he*d never come 
near her, and Fd married her, and been loving to her, and took care^ 
of her, she might never ha* done anything bad. What would It 
ha* signijSed— my having a bit o* trouble with her ? It *u4 ha* been 
nothing to this/* 

** There's no knowing, my lad— 'thare*s m knowing what might 
have come. The smart's bad for you to bear now ; you must have 
time— you must have time. But Fve that opinion of you, ih^i 
you*ll rise above it all, _and be a man again; and tliere muy 
good come .out of this that we don't see/* 

. /*Gobd ’Come out of it I** said Adam, passionately. **That 
«dt;ef,1h*o^t:J#rrmii can’t be undone. I hate tliat talk o* 
peopte, asj k there was a way o* making amends for eveiything; 
'They'd more, need be brought to see as the , wrong they do can 
never be altered. . When a man's spoiled his fellow-creatiir*® life, lie’s 
no^ right to comfort himself with thinking good may come out' ^ it i; 
somebody ®!se*» good doesn’t alter her shame and misefy/ • 
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tlief lisid to Kelt? a Ttef were eyes lookkg ‘a| kliii Witli' 

' that moa-in&l gaze, as if she kad come back to bim from tbe dead to’i : , 
tell Wm of to misery. • _ , , 

,■' She was cHaglng close to Dlnabi to’ cbeek was agakst,; 
Diaali’s. It seemed as if her- last faint strength and hope lay iii 
that 'contact ; and the pitying imre that shone out from Binalfs feCO'.C’ 
looked like a visible pledge of the Invisible Mercy. 

When the sad eyes met— whan Hetty and Adam looked at each 
other, she felt the change in him too, and it seemed to ; strike 
her with fre di fear. It was tlie irst time she had seen any being ’ 
whose face seemed to reiect the change in herself j Adam was a ' : 
new image of the dreadful past and the dreadful present She 
trembled more as she looked at him. 

; , ** Speak to Mm, Hetty,*^ Dinah saidj **tell him what 1$ in 
your heart** 

Hetty obeyed her, like a little child. 

• ^*Adam * . . Fm very sorry ... I behaved very wrong to 
you . . . will you forgive me . . . before I die?” 

Adam answered with a half sob : Yes, I forgive thee, Hetty r I 

forgave thee long ago.** 

, ; It had seemed to Adam at if Ms brain would burst with the • 
angtiish of meeting Hetty's eyes in the first moments ; but the sound 
of her voice uttering these penitent words touched a chord which’ 
had^ been less strained ; there was a sense of relief from what 
was becoming unbearable, and ‘the rare tears came— they had 
never come before, since he had hung on Seth's neck in the beginning 
of his sorrow. 

Hetty made an involuntary movement towards him ; some of the 
love that she had once lived in the midst of was come near her 
again. She kept hold of Dinah's hand, but she went up to Adam 
and said, timidly--* 

** Will you kiss me again, Adam, for all I've been so wicked?** ‘ 

■ - Adam took the blanched, wasted hand she put out to him, and 
'ttey,^^gavc each other the solemn unspeakable Mss of^ a lifelong 

-to/* Hetty said, in rather a stronger voice, ^*tell 
iberek nobody k tell him ... as I went after 
him^ had couldn*ir find Mm » . and I hated him and cursed him 
pte’. . . but Dinah says, I should forgive him • • » and- 1 tjey . * # 
fcflse God won't forgive me,** ' ' ■ ^ 

a. noise at the 'door 'of the cell noiy— tfie.key 'was 




fteitif turnedr.4i -tlie and when the door opened, Adam saw 
indistinctly that there were several faces there : he was too agitated 
to see more'— even to see that Mr. Irwine’s face was one of them. 
fle_ felt that the last preparations were beginning, and he could 
stay no longer* Room was silently made for him to departs and 
he went to his chamber k loneliness, leaving Bartle Massey 
to watch and see the end. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

The Last Moment 

It was a sight that some people remembered better even than thetr 
:.:/OWii sorrows—the sight in that gray clear morning, vyhen. the fata! ^ 
cart with the two young women in it was descried by the waiting, 
watching multitude, cleaving its way towards the hideous symbol 
of a deliberately-indicted sudden death. 

All Stoniton had heard of Dinah Morris, the young Methodist 
woman, who had brought the obstinate criminal to confess, and 
there was m much eagerness to see her as to see the wretched 
Hetty. 

But Dinah was hardly conscious of the multitude. When Hetty 
had caught sight of the vast crowd in the distance, she had 
clutched Dinah convulsively. 

Close your eyes, Hetty,” Dinah smd, **and let us' pray 
without ceasing to God,” 

And in a low voice, as the cart went slowly along through 
the midst of the gazing crowd, she poured forth her soul with 
-the wrestling intensity of a last pleading, for the trembling 
creature that clung to her and Clutched her as the only visible 
sign of love and pity. 

Dinah did not know that the crowd was silent, gazing at her 
with a .sort of ,awe— she .did not even .know how near .they were 
to the fatal spot, when the cart stopped, and she shrank appalled 
at a loud' shout, hideous to her ear, like a vast yell of demons, 
Hetty^s shriek mingled with the sound, and they clasped each 
other in mutual ^orror, 

a' shout of execration-— not a yell of exultant'"' 
cruelty. , • ’ 

It was a shout of sudden excitement at the appearance. of 
horseman cleaving the crowd at full" gallop* The 
and distressed, but answers to the desperate spurdiiff'f ‘ 
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look# m If Ilia .eyi^’ were ’^Ia«e4 bj inMmsa;'- m4 tie ee.w 
siotkini^ but wimt waa tmseeu by others, See, be lias sometbia^ 
la* bk bmd—te Is boMlag it up as II it were a sIgaaL 
■■‘'Tbe- Sheriff kaows Mm; it is Arthiy: Doaiiitbmm^ canylag 
ta Ms Iiaii4 the bar«l"‘Woa release from 4eatli. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
Another Meeting in the Wood, 

THE aext day, at evening, two men were walking from opposite 
points towards the same scene, drawn thither by a common memoty^ 
The scene was the Grove by Donnithorne Chase ; yon know wno 
the men were. 

The old Sqnire’s funeral had taken place that morning, the will 
^ had been read, and now, in the irst breathing-space, Arthur 
Donnithorne had ‘come out for a lonely walk, that he might look 
faedly at the new future before Mm, and conSrm Mmself in a- 
sad resolution. He thought he could do that best in the Grove, 

Adam too, had come from Stoniton on Monday evening, and 
to-day he had not left home, except to go to the family, at the 
Hail .Farm, and teli them everything that Mr. Irvdne had left 
''untold. He^ had agreed with the Foysers that 'he would follow 
them to their new neighbourhood, wherever that might bej for 
he meant to give up the management of the woods, and, as , 
.ebon as it was practicable, he would wind up his business 
Jonathan Burge, and settle with his mother and Seth, Ja a 
home within reach of the friends to whom he felt bound by a - 
mutual sorrow. 

“Seth and me are sure to find work,” he said. “A man that's 
our trade at his finger-ends is at home everywhere ; and we - ' 
make a new start. My mother won^t stand in ihe way, for 
told,, me, since I came home, she’d make up her mind to being ^ 
another parish, -if I wished it, and if Fd be shore ’-'ri 
elsewhere.. Ifs wonderful how quiet shtfs bben bver. 

It seems as if the very greati^ess o* the trouble 
, ip- pi calmed her* We shall all be better in a nfeW;: 

here’s some. I hhall be loth tojeave behSil. 

-J t^on% part: from ''you- ani. yours,. if,l can- hdp i% MtJ Royscr. 

■ Trouble’s m'ade us 1^.’’ ■ _ , . " > • 

Mmrtin.. We'll go,oul,-:OLb«iiig o’ that ■ 
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, . “'■• .»aine* Bttt I 'doubt we sliall ne*er far enou^li for folks not to 

, ' ' ' fifid out as weVe got theoi’belocgijag to us as are transported o*er 
' &e. seas^ and war like to be banged. We sbali Imve that %ia* 
up in our faces, and. our cbildren’s after us.” . _ - 

That was a long visit to the Hal! Farm, and drew too strongly 
' on Adames energies for Mm to think of seeing others, or re- 
entering on his old occupations till the morrow. But to-morrow,” 
be said to himself, ** I’ll go to work again. I shall learn to like 
it again some time, maybe | and it’s right, whether I like it or 
not” 

, ' This evening was the last he would allow to be absorbed by 

sorrow : suspense was gone now, and he must bear the unalterable. 
He was resolved not to see Arthur Donnithorne again, if it 
, were possible to avoid him. He had no message to deliver from 

' Hetty now, for Hetty had seen Arthur; and Adam distrusted 
. himself: he had learned to dread the violence of his own feeling. 

_■ That word of Mr. Irwine’s— that he must remember^ what be bad“. 
felt after giving" the last blow to Arthur in the Grove--had 
remained with him. 

These thoughts about Arthur, like all thoughts that are charged 
IP . with strong feeling, were continually recurring, and they always 

K , called up the image of the Grove— of that spot under the over- 
• ■ arching boughs where he had caught sight of the two bending , 
’ figures, and had been possessed by sudden rage. 

u|»|i g 0 again to-night for tlie last time,” he 'said; 

y:* ’ do me good; it’ll make me feel over again what I felt 

knocked him down. I felt what poor empty work it 
I' , "^44’P'^non as I’d done it, befom I began to think he might 

..-'l)e.dea 4 .” . ' , ' ' , ; 

j,, la this way it happened that Arthur and Adam were walking 

/ towards the same spot at the same time. 

'.ff • Adam had on his working-dress again, now— for he had thrown 

..y,:,,.. , oXf,:the„other wlldi, a sense of relief, as soon as he, came home ; ...and,.,. ; 

if he had had the basket of tools over his shoulder, he might havC' 
;/ been taken, with Ms pale wasted face, for the spectre of the Adam . 
' < Bede who entered the Grove on that August evening eight months-;' 
'* ■ ago. But he had no basket of tools, and he was not walking wit|| 
erectness, looking keenly found him; Ms hands were thrust 
in his side pockets, and his eyes rested- chiefiy on the grotind’. He 
■ had not long entered the Grove, and now he ; 

beech. He knew that tree well; it was, the 
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youtk— iie sigBj tO’ Um'f of -tfae^'time wheu some of liis earliest^ 
strongest feelings had left 'him. He felt sure they woeM never' 
return, Aad yet, at this moment, there was a stirring of affection 
at the remembrance of that Arthur Donhlthorne whom he had 
believed, In before he had come up to this beech eight months^ 
ago. It was affection for the dead;' that Arthur ‘existed no longer. 

He was disturbed by the sound of approaching footsteps, but the 
beech stood at a turning in the road, and he could not see who 
was coming, until the tall slim figure in deep mourning suddenly^ 
stood before him at only two yards* distance. They both started, 
and looked at each other in silence. Often, in the last fortnight, 
Adam,had imagined himself as close to Arthur as this, assaHkg 
him with words that should be as harrowing as the voice of 
remorse, forcing upon him a just share in the misery he had 
caused ; and often, too, he had told himself that such a meeting 
had better not be. But in imagining the meeting he had always 
seen Arthur as he had met him on that evening in the Grove, fiorid, 
careless, light of speech ; and the figure before him touched him 
with the signs of suffering. Adam knew what suffering was— he 
could not lay a cruel finger on a braised man. He felt no 
impulse that he needed to resist : silence was more just than 
reproach. Arthur was the first to speak. : 

**Adam,” he said, quietly, ‘*it may be a good thing that we 
have met here, for I wished to see you. I should have asked to 
see you to-morrow. 

He paused, but Adam said nothing. 

know it is painful to you to meet me/* Arthur went on, *‘but 
it is not likely to happen again for years to come.** 

'No, sir,** said Adam, coldly, “that was what I meant to write 
to you to-morrow, as it would be better all dealings should be at 
an end between us, and somebody else put in my place,** 

Arthur felt the answer keenly, and it was not without an effort 
he ^poke again. 

It was pardy on tliat subject I wished to speak to you. I 
wmit to lessen your indignation against me, or mk you to 
db ‘apyteg for my sake. I _ only wish to ask you if you will 
help, me' to |es$en the evil consequences of the past, which is 
unchangeable. I don’t mean consequences to myself, but to others. 
It is but little I can do, I knowi, I know the Worst consequences 
will remain ; but something may be done, and you can help me. 
Will you listen to me patiently?** . 
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^'‘Yes, slr/^ said Adani, after some liesitatioEj **111 hear what 
it is. If I caa lielp mend anything,- I will. Anger VII mead 
nothing, I know. WeVe had enough 0* -that” 

.**1 was going to the -Herinitage,** said '-Arthur. **Wili you go 
there with me and sit down ? - We can talk better there/* 

The Hermitage had never been entered since they left it 
togetlier, for Arthur had locked up the key in his desk. And 
now, when he opened the door, there was the candle burnt out 
in the socket; there was the chair m the same place where 
Adam remembered- sitting ; there was the waste-paper basket full 
of scraps, and deep down In it, Arthur felt in an instant, there 
was the little pink silk handkerchief. . It would have been painful 
to enter this place U thek previous thoughts had been less painful. 

They sat down opposite each other in the old places, and 
'Arthur said, **rm going away, Adam ; Fm goiJlg into tiie army/* 

Poor _ Arthur felt that Adam ought to be affected by this 
announcement-ought to have a movement of sympathy , towards . , 
'him. But AdamV lips remained firmly closed, and the expression 
of his face unchanged. 

**What I want to say to you,** Arthur continued, **is this; one 
of my reasons for going away is, that no one else may leave 
Hayslope— may leave their home on my account. I would do 
■ anything, there is no sacrifice I would not make, to prevent any 
, further injury to others through my— through what has happened/* 

Arthur’s words had precisely the opposite effect to that he had 
anticipated. Adam thought he perceived, in them that notion of 
compensation for irretrievable wrong, that self-soothing attempt 
.ltd. ^ make 'evil bear the same fruits as -good, which most of all', 
roused his indignation. He was as strongly impelled to look 
painful facts right in the face as Arthur was to turn away Ms, ' 
eyes from them. Moreover, he had the wakeful suspicious pride of 
a poor man la the presence of a rich man. He felt his old 
'•severity returning as he said— 

** The time’s past for that, sir. A man should make sacrifices 
to keep clear’ of doing a wrong ; sacrifices won’t undo it when it*s 
' done. When people’s feelings have got a deadly wound, they 
canft be cured with favours/* 

** Favours!** said Arthur passionately; **110; how CM'you;.^ 
suppose I meant that? 'But the Poysers— Mr. Irwke tells me "Hie •' 
Poysers mean to leave the place where: ^they_ have -llv^ 
years— for generations. Don’t you see,.. as Mr. IrwihO'&es, that ■ 
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Il-tlief cduld'b® pwuaded to oyercocse the feelinf timt 4ri?e» 
■,t!5W away, it.woald be much better for them in the end to remam 
m the. old 'Siiot, among the 'Mends and neighbours who know 

That’s, toe,” said, Adam, xoMly. then, sir, folks's 

feelings are not so easily overcome.. It’ll be hard for Martin 
Poyser to go to a strange place, among strange faces, when he’s 
been bred iip on the Hall Farm, and hjs father before him; but 
then it ’ad be harder for a man with his feelings to stay. 1 don’t 
see how the thing’s to be made any other than hard# There’s 
a sort 0 ' damage, sir, that can’t be made up for.” 

A.rtl«ir was silent some moments. In spite of other feelings, 
dominant in him this evening, his pride winced under Adam’s 
mode of treating him. Wasn’t he himself sntoing? Was not 
. he too obliged to renounce his most cherished hopes ? It was 
now as it had been eight months ago— Adam was forcing Arthur 
, to feel more intensely the irrevocableness of Ms own wrong**domg : 

‘ he was presenting the sort of resistance that was the most irritating 
to Arthur’s eager, ardent nature# But Ms anger was subdued by 
,the same induence that had subdued Adam’s when they drst 
confronted each other— by iie marks of suffering in a long#- 
familiar face. The momentary struggle ended in the leeling 
that he could bear a great deal from Adam, to whom he had been 
the occasion of bearing so much ;• but there was a touch of pleading, 
boyish vexation in his tone as he said— 

** But people may make injuries worse by unreasonable condubt-^'^ 
by giving way to anger and satisfying that for the moment, 
-Instead "of- thinking what will be the efect in the fottire.” / ' ■ ■ 

<*lf I were going to stay here and act as landlord,” he added^ 
presently, with still more eagerness, *‘if I were careless abopi;' 
what I’ve done— what I’ve been the cause of, you would haw 
-some excuse, Adam, for going away and encouraging othejfs to 
•go. You would have some excuse then for trying to make, 
flie evil worse# But when I teE you I’m going awiy for years 
you know what that means for me, how It cuts off every 
§|^'5:i^‘:|apji|jiess I’ve, ever formed— it is impossible for'* smsible 
inait^1(^^f;jfOh to believe that thiare is any real ground ' for tto'’ 
Poysers refusing ’to , remain. I know their feeling about dis^r^ , 
—Mr. Irwine has told me all|buthe Is 'of opinion that 
be persuaded out of this' idea- that they 'are disgraced lb the eyes 
of their neighbours, and that timy Otol remain on my estate, ii 
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fm wotild Jola lilm la Isis eibsts^lf would itay yourself, and 
go on managing the old woods.” 

’ Arthur paused a moment, and then added, pleadingly, ** You know 
that^s a good work to do for the sake of other .people, besides the 
owner. And you don’t know but that they may haw a better 
owner soon, whom you will like to_ work for. If 1 die, my cousin 
Tradgett will have the estate, and take my name. He Is a good 
fellow.” 

‘ Adam could not help being moved ; it was impossible for him 
not to feel that this was the voice of the honest, warm-hearted 
Arthur whom he had loved and been proud of in old days j ■ but 
nearer memories would not be thrust away. He was silent ; yet 
Arthur saw an answer in his face that induced him to go on, 
with growing earnestness. 

■ '*^And then, if you would talk to the Foysers^if you would 
talk the matter over with Mr. Irwine— lie means to, see .you to- 
morrow— and then if you would join .your arguments to his' to 
prevail on them not to go. ... I know, of course, that they would 
' not accept any favour from me; I mean nothing of that kindi 
■ but rm sure they would suffer less in the en4^ Irwine tlilnks so 
, too 5 and Mr. Irwine is to have the chief authority on estate 
—he has consented to undertake that. They will really be under 
no man, but one whom they respect and like. It would be the 
same with you, Adam ; and it could be nothing but a desire to give 
me worse pain that could incline you to go.” 

Arthur was. silent again for a little while, and then said,- with 
some 'agitation in Ms voice— . ' 

‘ I' wouldn’t , act so towards you, I know, If you were-'k .iuf’ 
place and I In yours, I should try to help you to do the ■' .. 

' 'Adam made a hasty movement on his chair, and looked m the ' 
", ■ ground. Arthur went on — ' 

Perhaps you’ve never done anything you’ve had bitterly to 
■repent of In your life, Adam; if you had, you would be more 
‘ generous.* You would know then that it’s worse for me than for 

Arthur rose front Ms seat with the last words, and went to 
' one of tlie windows, looking out and turning Ms back on Adam,^.; 
as he continued passionately— _ ■ . 

Haven’t / loved. her tool Didn’t I see her yesterday? Shan’t 
I carry the thought of her about widi me as much. 

And don’t you think you would suffer more’, if ' 
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Tliere was slleiice for several miantes, for the struggle la 
Adam's mind wks mt easilj decided* Facile aatures, whose 
eaiotioas have little permanence, caa hardly understand how much 
inward resistaace he overcame before he rose from Ms seat and 
torned towards Arthur* Arthur heard the movement, and turning 
round, met the sad but softened look with which Adam said— 

true what you say, sir: I’m hard— it’s In my nature. I 
was too hard witli my father, for doing wrong. I’ve been a bit 
hard to everybody but hen 1 felt as if nobody pitied her enough 
—her suffering cut into me so ; and when I thought the folks at the 
Farm were too hard with her, I said I’d never be hard to anybody 
myself again. But feeling overmuch about her has perhaps 
made me unfair to you. I’ve known what it is in my life to repent 
and feel it’s too late : I felt I’d been too harsh to my father when he 
was gone from me— I feel it now, when I think of him. I’ve no right 
to be hard towards them as have done wrong and repent” 

, Adam spoke these words with the firm distinctness of a man 
who is resolved to leave nothing unsaid that he is bound to 
say ; but he went on with more hesitation— 

** I wouldn’t shake hands with you once, sir, when you asked me 

—but if you’re willing to do it now, for all I refused then ” 

Arthur’s white hand was in Adam’s large grasp in an instant, 
and with tlaat action there was a strong rush, on both sides, of 
the old boyish affection. 

<*Adam,” Arthur said, impelled to full confession now, ■ ‘*it 
would never have happened, if I’d known you loved her. That 
would have helped to save me from it And I did struggle : ' I 
never meant to injure her. 1 deceived you afterwards— and that 
led on to worsen but I thought it was forced upon me, I thought it 
.was the best thing* I could do. And in that letter, I told her to let 
me know if she were in any trouble : don’t think I would not have 
' done everything I could. But I was all wrong from the very first, 
horrible wrong has come of it. God know% I’d give my life 
■if I could undo it” . 

^T:^y,s 4 t down again opposite each other, and Adam said, 
tremuWfely— 

**How she seem when you left.- her, sir?” 

Don’t ^ ask me, Adam,” Arthur said;'** I feel sometimes ,as I 
should go^.mad with thinking'Of her looks and what she said 
to me, aM then, that I couldn’t get a full pardon— that I couidn^t 
save that wretched fate of being transported— that' ■! "' 


-i-v,.,. 
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, nothing for her all those years; and she may die under 

it, and never know comfort any more,” 

“Ah, sir,” said Adam, for the first time feeling his own pain 
merged in sympathy for Arthur, “you and me ’II often be <-hinir;r.g 
o the same thing, when we’re a long way off one another. I’ll 
pray God to help yon, as I pray Him to help me.” 

“But there’s that sweet woman— that Dinah Morris,” Arthur 
said, pursuing his own thoughts, and not knowing what had been 
he sense of Adam’s words, “she says she shaU stay with her 
o t le 'rery last moment till she goes ; and the poor thing clings 
o ner as if she found some comfort in her. I could worship that 
woman; I don’t know what I should do if she were not there. 
Adam, yon will see her when she comes back: 1 could say 
nothing to hw yesterday-nothing of what I felt towards her. 
ieil her, Arthur went on, hurriedly, as if he wanted to hide the 
emotion with which he spoke, while he took off his chain and 
watch, “tdl her I asked you to give her this in remembrance of 
me-of the man to whom she is the, one source of comfort, when 
ne thmks of ... I know she doesn’t care about such things— or 
anything else I can give her for its own sake. But she will use 
the watch—I shall like to think of her using it.” 

your words. 

bhe told me she should come back to the people at the HaU 

Farm.” 

“And yon wi// persuade the Poysers to stay, Adam?" said 
Arthur, reminded, of the subject which both of them had forgotten 
m the first interchange of revived friendship. You uMH stay 
ypurselff and help Mr. Irwke to carry out the repahs and 
improvements on the estate?” 

Perhaps you don’t take account of,” 
said Adam, with hesitating gentleness, “and that was what made 
me hang back longer. You see, it’s the same with both me and 
the Poys^: if we stay, it’s for our own worldly interest, and it 

looks sf we*d put up witli aiivthttio- fnr fiitt v « .. 
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at mj Mtreatf# Aim®, try to mak® tkini^s wofi« for 
Fib piiiiis^ed eooiigis without that’* 

sir, bo/* Adam said, looklagf at .Arthur, with mouriiful 
affection. ^*God forbid I should make things worse for 'you* I 
used to wish I could do it, in xny passion— but that was when I 
thought you didn’t feel enough. Ill stay, sir : 111 do the best I can. 
It’s all I’ve got to think of now— to do mj work weE, and make 
the world a bit better place for them as can enjoy it** 

**Theii well part now, Adam. You will see Mr, Irwine 
to-morrow, and consult with him about everything*** 

*‘Are you going soon, sir?*’ said Adam. 

‘*As soon as possible—after IVe made the necessary arrange* 
rnents. Good-bye, Adam. I shall think of you going about the, 
old place.** 

** Good-bye, sir. God bless you.” 

The hands were clasped once more, and Adam fell the 
Hermitage, feeling that sorrow was more bearable now hatred 
was gone. 

As soon as the door was dosed behind him, Arthur went to the 
waste-paper basket and took out the little pink sEk handkerchief* 






BOOK SIXTH. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

At the Halt Farm, 

1 HE first antftmnal astemoon sussshiae of 1801— more than eighteen 

months after that parting of Adam and Arthur in the Hermitage 

was on the yard at the Hall Farm, and the bnll-dog was in one 
of hxs most excited moments j for it was that hour of tlie day when 
the cows were being driven into the yard for tlieir 'afternoon 
milking. No wonder the patient beasts ran confusedly into the 
wrong places, for the alarming din of the bull-dog was mingle 
with more, distant sounds which the timid feminine creatures, 
with pardonable superstition, imagined also to have some relation 
to their own movements— with the tremendous crack of the 
waggoner’s whip, the roar of Ms voice, and the booming tlrander 
oi the waggon, as it left the rick-yard empty of its golden load. 

The milking of the cows was a sight Mrs. Poyser loved, 
and at this hour on mild days she was usually at flhe 

house door, with her knitting in her hands, in quiet contemplatioHj 
only heightened to a keener interest when the vicious yellow cow* 

, who had once kicked over a pailful of precious miifr, was about 
to , undergo the preventive punishment of having her hinder-le^ 

' (ffts^ped.- . ' . ' ’ I 

To-day, however, Mrs. Poyser gave but a divided attention to 
the mrival of the cows, for she was in eager discussion with 
Dinah, who was stitching Mr. Poyser’s shirt-coflara, and had 
borne patiently to have her thread broken three times by Tbtty 
pulling at her arm with a sudden insistence that she should look 
at “Baby,” that is, at a large wooden doll with no legs and a 
long skirt, whose bald head Totty, seated in her amatl chair at 
Dinah’s side, was caressing and pressing to her fat cheek with 
much fervour. Totty is larger by more than two years’ growtit' 
ton when you first saw her, and she has on a black frock under 
her pinafore: Mrs. Poyser too has on a black 
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oaf old fdettd$, or ia the pleasant feoiise-place, briglit with polished 
' oak and pewter, 

*‘I new saw the like to you, Dmah/* Mrs, Pojser was 
sayiag, **wiieii yoaVe once took anything: into yoar head; thare^s 
no more moving you than the rooted tree. You may say what 
you like, but I don’t believe that's religion ; for what^s the Sermon 
on the Mount about, as you’re so 'fond o’ reading to the boys, but 
doing what other folks ’ud have you do ? But if it was anything 
unreasonable they wanted you to do, like taking your cloak off and 
giving It to ’em, or letting ’em slap you i’ the face, I daresay 
you’d be ready enough : it’s only when one ’ud have you do 
what’s plain common-sense and good for yourself, as you’re 
obstinate th’ other way.” " * 

, ^*Nay, dear aunt,” said Dinah, smiling slightly as she went 
osi with her _ work, sure your wish ’ud be a reason for me 
to do anything that I didn’t feel it was wrong to do,** 

“Wrong! You drive me past bearing. What is there wrong, 
I should like to know, i’ staying along wi’ your own friends, as 
are th’ happier for having you with ’em, an’ are willing to provide 
for you, even if your work didn’t more nor pay ’em for the bit o’ 
sparrow’s victual y’ eat, and the bit o’ rag you put on ? An’ who 
is it, I should like to know, as you’re bound t’ help and comfort i’ 
the world more nor your own flesh and blood—an’ me th’ only 
aunt you’ve got above-ground, an’ am brought to the brink o’ the 
gi:,ave welly every winter as comes, an’ there’s the child as sits 
beside you ’nil break her little heart when you go, an’ the 
grandfather not been dead a twelvemonth, an’ your uncle ’nil miss 
you as never was— a-Iighting his pipe an’ waiting on him, 'an* 
now I can trust you wi’ the butter, an’ have had all the trouble o’ 
teaching you, an’ tliere’s all the sewing to be done, an’ 1 must 
have a strange gel! out o’ Treddles’on to do it— an* all because you 
must go back to that bare heap o’ stones as the very crows fly 
over an’ won’t stop at” 

. ^ Dear aunt Rachel,” said Dinah, looking up in Mrs. Poyser’s 
*'^lt’s your kindness makes you say I’m useful to you. You 
ddh’l' redly want me now ; for Nancy and Molly are clever at 
theh work, and you’re In good health now, by the blessing of God, 
^^and -a cheerful" countenance again,' and' you “have "' 

neighbours and friends not a few— some of them come to sit with 
my unde almost dally* Indeed, you will 'not miss me; md at 
SmwieM there are brethren and sisters in great need, who ‘have 
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mm of tliose comforts you haire aroirnd you. I feel tliat I am 
called back to tliose amongst whom mj lot was Srst cast i I feel 
drawn again towards the hills where I used to he blessed la 
carrying the word of .life to the sinful and desolate.** 

**yo!i feel! yes/* said Mrs. Poyser, returning from a parenthetic 
glance at the cows. **That*s allays the reason Fm to sit down 
,wi*, when youVe a mkd to do anything contrairy. What do you 
want to he preaching for more than you*re preaching now? Don*t 
you. go off, the Lord knows where, every Sunday, a-preaching and 
praying? an* haven’t you got Methodists enow at Treddles’on to 
go and look at, if church folks’s faces are too handsome to 
please you ? an’ isn’t there them i’ this padsh as youVe got under 
hand, and they're like enough to make friends wi’ Old Harry again ■, 
: ,as^ soon as your back’s turned ?: There’s that Bessy Cranage-— ' 
she’ll he flaunting i* new finery three weeks after you’re gone, 
ri! be bound ; she’ll no more go on in her new ways without you, 
than a dog ’ull stand on its hind-legs when there’s nobody looking. 
But I suppose it doesna matter so much about’ folks’s souls i’ this 
country, else you’d be for staying with your own aunt, for she’s 
none so good but what you might help her to be better/* 

There was a certain something in Mrs. Poyser’s voice just then, 
which she did not wish to be noticed, so she turned round hastily 
to look at the clock, and said: ‘^See there I It’s tea-time;* an* If 
Martin’s i’ the rick-yard, he’ll like a cup. Here, Totty, my chicken, 
let mother put your bonnet on, and then you go out into the rick* 
yard and see if father’s there, and tell him he mustn’t go away 
again without coming t* have a cup o* tea ; and tell your brothero 
to come in too/* 

Totty trotted off k her dapping bonnet, while Mrs. Poyser set 
out the bright oak table, and reached down the tea-cups. 

**You talk o’ them gelis Nancy and Molly being clever f their 
work/* she began again ; ‘*it’s fine talking. • They’re all the same^ 
clever or stupid— one can’t trust ’em out o* one’s sight a minute. 
They want somebody’s eye on ’em constant if they’re to be kept 
to their work. An’ suppose Fm ill again this winter, as I was 
the winter before last, who’s to look after ’em then, if you’re gone ? 
An* there’s that blessed child— something’s sure t’ happen to her-^ 
they’ll let her tumble into the dre, or get at the kettle wi’ the 
boiling lard m% m some mischief as ’uU lame her for life,;' an* ' 
It’ll be all your fault, Dinah.” _ , / . ■ ‘ 

^*Aunt/* said Dlimh, promise to come back; ^''^00 the 
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winter if foifre HI Doa^t IMak I will eirer stay away from you 
if fm*tt la real want of me*' But kdeei It is neecifal for my own 
aoul tkat I ,sliouid go away from tMs life of ease aad laxuryj iu 
wMck’I liave all tMags. too. richly to enjoy—at le^t that I sliciiM 
go away for a short space* , Ho one can know but myself what- 
are my inward needs, and the foesetments I am most m danger 
from. Your wish for me to stay is not a call of duty which I 
refuse to hearken to because it is against my own desires ; it Is a 
temptation that I must resist, lest the love of the creature should 
become like a mist in my soul shutting out the heavenly light.’* 

** It passes my cunning to know what yon mean by ease and 
toury/* said Mrs. Poyser, as she cut the bread and butter* 
true there’s good victual enough about you, as nobody shall ever 
say 1 don’t provide enough and to spare, but if there’s ever a bit o’ 
odds an* ends as nobody else ^ud eat, you’re sure to pick It 
out t ♦ ♦ but look there i there’s Adam Bede a-carrying the little • 
un in. I wonder how it is he’s come so early.” 

Mrs. Poyser hastened to the door for the pleasure of looking at 
her darling in a new position, with love in her eyes but reproof on ' 
tier tongue. . _ , 

**Oh for shame, Tottyl Little gells o’ five year old should be ' 
ashamed to be caiTied* Why, Adam, she’ll break your arm, such 
a biggeh as that; set her down— for shame!” 

. nay,” said Adam, can lift her with my hand, IVe no ,i 

need' to take my arm to it” . • _ 

Totty, looking as serenely unconscious of remark as k fat white 
puppy, was set down at frie door-place, and the motlier enforced 
her reproof with a shower of kisses. ' _ . 

** You’re surprised to see me at this hour o’ tlie day,” said Adam. ' 
**Yes, but come in,” said Mrs. Poyser, making way for him| 
*nhere’s no bad news, I hope?” 

, No, nothing bad,” Adam answered, as he went up to Dinah and . 

: If lit, out his hand to her. She had laid down her work and' stood 
'’up,:'? Instinctively, as he approached her. A faint blu# died away’ ; 
pale cheek as she put her hand in his, and looked up at y. 

' wand^ to you brought me, Dinah,” said Adam, apparently i 

unconkiloiit^tha^ he^was#^ her hand all, the whfe ihother’a. ■ ,, 
ft bit ailing, and' she’s set h^ hehd; on your coming thb"' \-;i 

night with her, if you’ll be sd'kind, l-toM her Fd call and ask yofr-” 
m I came from Ihe village/ She;pyerworks herfdfr and' 'I- 
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persuade htr to haw a Kttle giri t» help her. I ^ 

. . to te doae.*^ 

, Adam released Mmh*B hand as 'he ceased s 

expecting an answer; but 'before she had opei 
' , PojsersaM— 

Look there now I | told yon there was folks 
parish, wrout golc^ farther off. There’s Mrs* 
old and casualty as can be, and she won’t let 
^0 a»aig:h her hardly* The folks at Snowfield h 
I' .. ^ ■ time to do better wi’oiit you nor she can.*^ 

; “ Fil pat my bonnet on and set directly, i 

anything done first, aunt,” said Dinah, folding up h 
. Yes, I do want something done. I want you 
child ; it’s al! ready ; and you’ll have a cup, Ada 
too Mg a hurry.” 

- ^ ** Tp, 1*11 have a cup, please ; and then 1*11 vi 
Pm going Mtrmght home, for IVe got a lot o* m 
write out^* 

^*Why, Adam lad, are you here'?** said Mr. 

coatless, with the ..two black-eyed b 

g., ■ still looking as much like him as two small elej 
P,, large one. *‘How is it weVe got sight o’ yoi 
B foddering-time ? ’* 

came on an errand for mother,** said Adam, 

fe,:"'"" touch, . of her old, complaint, and she wants Dinah 

^ with her a bit.** 

spare her for your mother a Kttle whAe” add Mr 
. Pqyaer. “But we wonaa spare her for anybody elsa oa’y her 

^ "i!'' ^Iisband. ■ ' 

“•Husband P said Marty, who was at flje most prosaic and 
hteral period of the boyish mind. “Why, Dinah hasn’t got a 

husband.** ^ 

“Spare her?" said Mrs. Poyser. placing a seed-cake on the 
N' ;* seating herself to pour out the tea, “ Bui we must 

i, ; * ^are her, it seems, and not for a; husband neither, but for her own 
. mepims. Tommy, what are yon doing to your Uttle sister’s doll ? 

1 making the child naughty, when she’d be good tf you’d let her. You- 

: ; ; shanna have a morsel o’ cake if you behave so.” 

■ ■ .. true- brotherly sympatliy, was amusing himself, bi ' 

tarrog Dolly’s skirt Over her bald head, and exhibiting he* temcated; 
^ body to the general scom-an indignity which cut TOttyri»'^ ~^B^ . 


■■ 
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dQ fou think tefiah^s been a-telling* me since dinner- 
time ? Mrs. Foyser continued, looking^ at her Imsband. 

** Eh i Fm a poor ^un at guessing,” said Mr. Foyser. 

** Why, she means to go back to Saowheld again, and work f 
the milV and starve herself, as she used to do, like a creatur as has 
got no Mends.” " 

Mr. Poyser did not readily find words to escpress his unpleasant 
astonifehmeat ; he only looked from his wife to Dinah, who had 
now seated herself beside Totty, as a bulwark against brotherly 
playfulness, and was busying herself with the children’s tea. If 
he had been given to making general reflections, it would have 
occurred to him that there was certainly a change come over Dinah, 
for she never used to change colour ; but, as it was, he merely 
observed that her face was flushed at that moment. Mr. Poyser 
thought she looked the prettier for it; it was a flush no deeper 
than the petal of a monthly rose. Perhaps it came because her 
uncle was looking at her so fixedly j but there is no knowing; for 
just then Adam was saying, with quiet surprise — 

**Why, I hoped Dinah was settled among ns for life. I thought 
she’d given up the notion o* going back to her old country.” 

■ “Thought! yis,”said Mrs. Poyser; “and so would anybody else 
ha* thought, as had got their right end up’ards. But I suppose you 
must _ is -a Methodist, to know what a Methodist ’all do* It’s ’III 
guessing what the bats are flying after.” 

“Why, what have we done to you, Dinah, as yon must gO 
away from us?” said Mr. Poyser, still pausing over his tea-cup. 

“ It’s like breaking your word, welly ; for your aunt never had m 
thought but you’d make this your home.” 

“Nay, uncle,” said Dinah, trying to be quite calm. “When I 
first came, I said it was only for a time, as long as I could be of 
any comfort to my aunt.” 

“Well, an* who said you’d ever left off being a comfort to me?” 
said Mrs. Poyser. “ If you didna mean to stay wi* me, you’d better 
never ha’ come. Them as ha* never had a cushion don’t miss it.” 

I,'-: “Nay,," nay,” said Mr. Poyser, .who objected to exaggerated 
iieWiI Thee mustna say so; we should ha* been ill of wi’out 
‘her tady Day was a- twelvemonf; we mun be thankful' for that 
whether she stays or 'ho. But I canna think what she mun leave 
a good home for, to go back int* a country where the land, most 
oa’I:, Isna worth ten shillings an acre, - rent and profits.^* 

, “ Why, imt’s just the reason she wants to go, as fur as ein 
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give a feasoa/^ said Mts* Poyser. '**Sfee says tMs country's too 
‘ comfortable^ an* there's too milch t* eat, aa* folks arena miserable 
enough. And she's going next week : I carnia turn her, say what 
I will If s allays the way wf them meekfaced people ; you may's 
well pelt a bag o' .feathers as talk to *em. Bat / say it isna religion, 
to be so obstinate— Is it now, Adam?** 

Adam saw that Dinah was more disturbed than he had ever seen 
her by any matter relating to herself, and anxious to relieve her, 
If possible, he said, looking at her affectionately*— 

**Nay, I can't find fault with anything Dinah does. I believe 
her thoughts are better than our guesses, let 'em be what they 
may. I should ha* been thankful for her to stay among us ; but if 
she thinks well to go, I wouldn’t cross her, or make it hard to 
her by objecting. We owe her something different to that.” 

As it often happens, the words intended to relieve her were just 
too much for Dinah's susceptible feelings at this moment. The 
tears caine"lnto’the gray eyes too fast to be hidden ; and she got up 
hurriedly, meaning it to be understood that she was going to put 
on her bonnet 

Mother, whafs Dinah crying for?**^ smd Totty, **She Isn't & 
naughty dell.** 

^*Thee %t gone a bit too fur,** smd Mr. Poyser. ** We've no 
right t* interfere with , her doing as she likes. An' thee 'dst be as 
angry as could be w? me, if I said a word against anything she did.” 

** Because you'd very like be finding fault wi'out reason,** said 
Mrs* Poyser. ** But there’s reason i* what I say, else I shouldna 
-say It 'It’s easy talking for them as can't love her so well as her, 
%vm aunt does. An* me got so used to her I I shall fee! as uneasy 
, .a$ a* new-sheared sheep when she's gone from me. An* to think, 
"of her leaving a parish where she's so' looked on. There’s Mr. 
Irwke makes as much of her as if 'she was a lady, for all her 
being a 'Methodist, an* wF that maggot o* preaching in her head 
—God forgi'e me if Fm F the wrong to call it so.” 

;*«Ay,” said Mr. Poyser, looking jocose j ‘*fout thee dostna tell 
Adam what he said to thee about it- one day. The missis was 
Saying, Adam, as the preaching was th* only fault to be found wi* 
Dinah, and Mr. Irwine says, * But yon mustn't find fault with her" 
for that, -Mrs. Poyser j you forget she's got no husband to preabb;- 
to. I'll answer for it^ you give Poyser- many a good serjEHoikf'*’ 
The parson had thee there,” Mr. Poyser added, laughing unchfously*- 
told Battle MasSey on it, an* he laughed top.” - 
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ai^ laiieir . «i«l Mm, Pcjyser. 

Mate^y Ms my, a|i4 tie*4 Mte' all fte s&arpaess to 
■ "If ilie cliaf-catte feadi tlie ftiaMag of n% we alioffid all 

I reckoii, Totly, my cMckea, go apstaim to cousin 
Pu&ili, mi see wkat sWb doing, and' giire ket* a ‘pre% 
feiim*** 

'THs errand was devised for Totty as a means of cfieckltig 
certain threatening symptoms about the corners of the mouth ; for 
Toumf, no longer expectant of cake, was lifting up his eyelids 
with *his foreSngers, and turning his eyeballs towards Totty, in 
a way that she felt to be disagreeably personal. 

rare and busy npw--eh, Adam?^* said Mr, Foys^**^*, 
^*‘1@tinrge’s gettoig so bad wi* Ms asthmy, it*s well if hell ever do ' ' 
, miiiote lidkg about agai^^^^^ 

■^*Tes* weVe got a pretty bit o* building on hand now,”'sald Adam : 
**what with the repairs on th* estate, and the new houses at 
. iTreddles’on,” 

** Fll bet a penny that new house Burge is building on Ms own bit 
o' land Is for him and Mary to go to,” said Mr. Foyser, He'll be 
for laying by business soon, Fll warrant, and be wanting you 
take to It all, and pay Mm so much by th' 'ear. We shall see ' 
iMng m th' Mil before another twelvemonf s over.” , , . ^ ^ 

said Adam, should Hke t* have the business in my 
:town‘' hands. It isn't as^ I- mind much about getting’ any mow.^^, 
moneys weVe enough and to spare now, with 'only our two selves’;! 
and mother ; but 2 should like F have my own way about tilings ; 

I could try plans then, as I can't do now.” 

“You get on pretty well wl' the new steward, I reckon?” said.. " 
Mr. Foyser. 

“Yes, yesj he’s a sensible man enough: understands farming-^’ 
he's carrying on .the draining, and all that, capital. You. must go ' 
-sope_day towards the Stonyshire side, and see what alteraMoas 
Ifle/re maJdng. But he's got no notion about buildings : you can 
get hold of a man as can turn his.brains to more nor one ' 
;|^r|^^’s,pist _as if they wore blinkers like th' horses, and could 
<me side of 'em, How, there's Mr. ffwine has got " * 

. notions’ 0^' feu|<&ig more nor most architects j for as for th' arcliiteelf*'. ' 
they set up to” be Sue follow^ but the most of 'em don't know whep-"^ 
to set a chimhey so as it '^an't be guanrelHfig with a dM^"lidy 
notion Is, a pmctical huUder,, that's got a Mt o* tast^jumies the he^' 




“wwn things j and Vvt tea times the pleasw i> 
woik when IVe made the plan myself.” 
tened with an admring interest to Adam’s discourse 
perhaps it suggested to him that Hie building of 
d been proceeding a UtHe too long without the 
iter’s eyej for when Adam had done speaking 

bid yon good-bye now, for I’m off to the rick-yard 

.for he saw Dinah entering, with her bonnet on, 

it m her hmd, preceded by Totty, 

2 see, Dinah, Adam said; <‘so we'll set off, for 
home, tlie better.” 

Totty, with her treble pipe, “Dinah was saying 
u'ymg ever sa" 

said the mothers “litHe geHs mustn’t chatter,” 
father, shakmg with silent laughter, set Totty 
table, and desired her to kiss him. Mr. and Mrs.' 
ive, had no correct principles of education, 
•monow, if Mrs. Bede doesn’t want you, Dinah,” 

" ca® stay, you know, if she’s ill.” 

>od-byes had been said, Dinah and Adam left thC' 
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mj old work, in wMck I fornid a blessing: tbat I Isave missed of 
'late k tlie midst of too abrnidant worldly good. I know it t» a 
vain tiioag'bt''to iee from the work that God appoints ns, for tbe 
sake of 'finding a greater blessing to our own souls, as if we could 
Olioose for ourselves wfiere we skali find the fulness of the Blvlne 
Presence, Instead of seeking it 'Where alone it is to be found, io’ 
loving obedience. But now, I believe, I have a clear showing 
- that my work lies elsewhere— at least for a time. In the years to 
come, if my aunfs health should fail, or should she otherwise 'need 
me, I shall return.” 

** You know best, Dinah,” said Adam. ** I don^t believe you^d 
go against the wishes of them that love yon, and are akin to yon, 
without a good and sufficient reason in your own conscience^ IVe 
no right to say anything about my being sorry; you know well 
enough what cause I have to pat you above every other friend 
Fve got ; and if it had been ordered so that you could ha* been my 
sister, and lived with us all our lives, I should ha* counted it the 
■ greatest blessing as could happen to us now ; but Seth tells me 
there’s no hope o* that; your feelings are difierent; and perhaps 
I*m taking too much upon me to speak about it” 

' , Dinah made no -answer, and they walked on in- silence for some 
= yards, till they came to the stone stile j where, as Adam had passed 
through first, and turned round to give her his hand while she 
mounted the tmusuaUy high step, she could not prevent him from 
It struck him with surprise; for 'the gray ejre^ . 
'"'dually so mild' and grave, had the bright uneasy glance which ' 
accompanies suppressed agitation, and the slight flush in her 
cheeks, with which she had come downstairs, was heightened to; 
a deep rose-colour. She looked as if she were only sister to" Dinah. 
Adam was silent with surprise and conjecture for some moments, 
and then he said— 

I hope Fve not hurt or displeased you by what Fve said, Dinah ; 
perhaps I was making too free. IVe no wish different from what 
-'yott^ee to be best; and I am satisfied for you to Eve thirty 
if you think it right I shaE think of you just m much 
as,: ». ^or you’re bound up with what I can no more hdp 

remem6|ring^^n I can help my heart beating.” 

- Poor- Adtof ;l?hus.4o, men -blunder. Dinah made no answer, - 
but she presei|tly^'Sald— < • 

Have you' heard any hews fopm that poor young man since we 
fast spoke of him?” ' - . < 




Dkalt always called After so j she had mver lost te image of 
liliii as she had seen Mm in the prison. 

, said Adam. **Mr. Irwme read me part of a letter from ' 

^Mm yesterday. Ifs pretty certain, they say, that there’ll he a 
peace soon, thoagh nobody believes it’ll last long } hut he - says he 
doesn’t mte to come home. He’s no heart for it yet; and ifs 
better for others that he should keep away. Mr. Irwine thinks , 
he’s' in the right not to come : ifs a sorrowful letter. He asks 
about you and the Poysers, as he always does. There’s one 
thing in the letter cut me a good deal: ♦You can’t think what 
an old fellow I feel,* he says; ‘I make no schemes now. I’m 
the best when IVe a good day’s march or Sglitiiig before mef ** 
“He’s of a rash, warm-hearted nature, like Esau, for whom 
I have always felt great pity,” said Dinah. “That meeting 
between the brothers, where Esau is so loving and generous, 
and Jacob so timid and distrustful, notwithstajiding his sense of 
the Divine favour, has always touched me . greatly. Truly, I 
have been tempted sometimes to say, tet Jacob was of a mean 
spirit. But that is our trial—we must learn to see the good in the 
midst of much that is unlovely.” 

“Ah,” said Adam, “I like to read about Moses best, in th’ Old 
Testament. He carried a hard business well through, and died 
when other folks were going to reap the fruits ; a man must have 
courage to look at his life so, and think whafll come of it after 
he’s dead and gone. A good solid bit o’ work lasts : if ifs only 
laying a ioor down, somebody’s the better for it being done 
i,,WeiVbeside$ the man as does it.” 

They ,wfere bo'th glad to talk of subject' that were^ not personal, ' 
.'and in* 'this 'way they went on till they passed the Bridge across 
the Willow Brook, when Adam turned round and said — 

“Ah, here’s Seth. I thought he’d be home soon. Does.'' he 
know bf your going, Dinah ? ” 

“Yes, I told 'him last Sabbath,” 

Adam remembered now that Seth had come home much depressed 
m Sunday evening, a circumstance which had been very unusual 
with him of late, for the happiness he had in seeing Dinah every 
week seemed long to have outweighed the pain of knowing shO; 
would never marry Mm. This evening he had Ms habituM 
dreamyhenignant contentment, until he Oafne quite Close 
and saw the traces of tears on her delicate -eyelids eyeteshes^- 
He gave one rapid glance at Ms brother ;■ but 
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'.pteotil^lde tie earrerit i^.eiseto .that Imd ahafcei* Biiiah: lit 
, woi*e his Imk of ns^ftctaat talm. Seth tried »ot to 

' ;,let‘ .P imIi see that he had noticed hsr face, and, only said— 

^ '*^Vm thaakftt! youVe come, Dinah, for mother'is heen hnng^eriag 
; after the sight of yon ali daf«' She began to talk of you the irst 
thing in the morning/* 

When they entered the ‘cottage,. Lisheth was seated In her 
aOT-'Chaif, too tired with setting -out the evening meal, . a task 
she always performed a‘ long time ^ beforehand, to go and meet 
‘ them at the door as usual, when she heard the approaching 
footsteps* 

^ ‘^Cooia, child, thee *t coom at- last, she said, when Dinah 'ysrepit 
towards her, ** What dost mane bj lavln* me a week, a»*. he*et 
cifomiii’ 'a-nlgh me ? ** ' ' ' ■ / 

Dear Mead,” -said Dinah, taking her hand, **yottVe not well 
_ If !?d known it sooner,- Fd have come.” 

> ^ ' ^*An* how^s thee t* know If thee dostna coom? TO lads on*y 
'tmw what I leil *em : as long as ye can stir hand and foot theJ' 
men think ye’re hearty. But Vm none so bad, on*y a bit of a colcf 
sets me achin’. An’ th’ lads tease me so f ha’ somebody wi’ me 
„,,.;.,,,|t,4o,.,the:-Workr-tii^^^ .ache.-wuss 

' ;,come and stay wl’ me, they’d let me alone. The Poyaers caana ■ 

! thee so bad ad I do. But take thy bonnet off, an’ let me' look 

|i-, - jDiaah moticg away, but Listeth held her fast, while sht^ 

. ' taking off her bonnet, and looked at her face, as one looks into a 
newly-gathered snowdrop, to renew the old impressions of pur%' 

. and gentleness. “ 

- ** What’s the matter wi* thee?” said LIsbeth, In astonishment j 
**fhe6 *st been a-cryin’.” 

; ■ . ♦^Ifs only a grief thafll pass away,” said Dinah, who did not ; 
wish just now to call forth Lisbeth’s remonstrances by disclosing 
intention to leave Hayslope. ‘^¥ou shall know about it shortly 
of it to-night. I shall stay with you to-night” 

padded by this prospect; and she had the whole 
^ %lk with Dinah alone; for there was a new room la’ ■ 
the'‘ iremember, built nearly two years ago, in the 
expectation ^of a'»e%’i««iate_| and here Adam always sat when 
he had mtth^Mo do, or, plans; fo make.. Seth sat there too this' 
evening, for he knew Ms mother would like to 'haw' Dinah Ml to , 
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. Tli«r$; wi^wtwo prettf piles’ mi tiie,|w0 sMet’of mli 
la ,tfee' cottage. Oa oae side there was, the foroad-^attldered, 
large-fOaturedi tody old woman, k to Mae jacket mi baff kerchief, 
wltli to dim-eyed anxioas looks turned contlsmally on the 0y face 
and ■ the ^iglit form ia the black dress that were either moving 
Hghtiy about In helpful activity, or seated 'close by Ihe old' 
woman’s arm-chair, holding her wlttoed"'hand| with eyes lifted up 
towards her to speak a language which Lisbeth understood far 
better than the Bible or the hymn-book. She would scarcely 
listen to reading at all to-niglit Hay, nay, shut the book,” she 
said. **We mun talk. I want f know what thee wast ciyin’ 
about Hast got troubles o* thy own, like other folks ? ” 

On the other side of the wall there were the two brothers, so 
like each other m the midst of their uniikeness : Adam, with knit 
brows, shaggy- hair, and dark vigorous colour, absorbed in M$ 
’‘‘.figuring** t Seth, with large rugged features, tlie dose copy of Ms 
brother’s, but with thin wavy brown hmr and blue dreamy eyes,* as 
oftm as not looking vaguely out of the window instead of at his 
book, although it was a newly-bought book — Wesley’s abridgment 
of Madame Guyon’s life, which was full of wonder and interest.for 
him. ' Seth had said to Adam, ‘‘Can I help thee with anything 
in here to-night ? I don’t want to make a noise in the shop.** ‘ 

; '■ Ho, lad,** Adam answered, ‘Hhere’s nothing but what I must do 
' myself. Thee ’st got thy new book to read.** 

And often, when Seth was quite unconscious, Adam, as he 
jpused after drawing a line with his mler, looked at his brother 
a kind smile dawning in his eyes. ' He knew **.th* Ia4 liked 
thoughts he could give no account o£$ they’d liever- 
anything, but 'they made him happy f** and m the last- 
■'■yeair Or so, Adam had been getting _ more and. more indulgent 'to- 
Seth. It was part of that growing tenderness. which -came froiu 
the sorrow at work within him. 

For Adam, though you see him quite master of himself, working 
tod and delighting’ in his work after Ms 'inborn inalienable nature, 

. had not outEved his sorrow-had not felt it slip from him as a 
teinpotoy burthen,- and leave him the same man again. Do any 
of ua^ God forbid. It would be a poor result of ail our anguish 
aild our wrestling, if we won nothing but our old selves at the end 
of it— if we -could return, to the same bltod ioves^. tho. same self- 
confident blame, ^ the >aine light thoughts of huoto 
same frivolous gossip over MIghted human 
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sense of tliat Unknown towards we liave sent forth 
.lfre|ir«ssib!e cries m our loneiiness. Let ns ratlier be tlmnkfnl that 
our sorrow* liTOS k us as an indestructible force, only changing 
its forni, as forces do, and passing from pain into sympatfey— tke one 
poor word wbicb includes all our best insight and our best love* 
Not that 'this transformation of pain into sympathy had completely 
taken place in Adam yet : there was still a great remnant of pain, 
which he felt would subsist as long as her pain was not a memory, 
but an eacisting thing, which he must think of as renewed with 
the light of every new morning. But we get accustomed to mental 
as well as bodily pain, without, for all that, losing our sensibility 
to it ; it becomes a habit of our lives, and we cease to imagine a 
.. condition of perfect ease as possible for us. Desire is chastened 
into submission ; and we are contented with our day when we have 
been able to bear our grief in silence, and act as if we were not 
suffering. For it is at such periods that the sense of our lives 
having visible and invisible relations beyond any of which either 
our present or prospective self is the centre, grows like a muscle 
that we are obliged to lean on and exert 
That was Adam's state of mind in this second autumn of his 
.sorrow. His work, as you 'know, had always been part of his 
religion, and from very early days he saw clearly that good 
; carpentry was God's wiil--~was that form of God's 'wiii 
most immediately concerned him; but now there was no margin"^ 
z'ipi , dreadis for .him beyond this daylight reality, no holida^^-tlme 
':-m the working-^ay world p no moment in the distance when*; 
' duty would take off her iron glove and breast-plate, and clasp him 
gently into rest He conceived no picture of the future but one 
made up of hard-working days such as he lived through, with 
growing contentment and intensity of interest, every fresh week s 
love, he thought, could never be anything to him but a living 
memory— a limb lopped off, but not gone from consciousness. He 
'V'did' hot know that the power of loving was all the while gaining " 
hew force within him; that the new sensibilities bought by a deep 
w«re so many new fibres by which it was possible, 
-'imy,-;''h^c^s$ary to him, that his nature should intertwine with 
he was aware that common affection and friendship 
were mbre'ipf^mm tp him than they used to be— that he clung 
more to his mother and Seth, and had an unspeakable satMactioa 
In the sight or imagination of ahy-amall addition to their happiness. , 

' The Poysers, too— hardly three' or four days passed but he fell &e 
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Fam had been gradually turned into soft moonlight by her 
presence,* and in the cottage, too— for she had come at every spare 
moment to soothe and cheer poor Lisbeth, who had been stricken 
■with a fear that subdued even her qnerulousness, at the sight of 
her doling Adam’s grief-worn face. He had become used to 
watching her light quiet movements, her pretty loving ways to 
the children, when he went to the Hall Farm; to listen for her 
voice as for a recurrent music; to think everything she said and 
did was just right, and could not have been better. In spite of his 
wisdom, he could not find fault with her for her over-indulgence 
of the children, who had managed to convert Dinah the preacher, 
before whom a circle of rough men had often trembled a littla 
into a convenient household slave; though Dinah herself was 
rather ashamed of this weakness, and had some inward conflict 
as to her departure from the precepts of Solomon. Yes, there 
was one thing that might have been better; she might have 
loved Seth, and consented to marry him. He felt a IMe vexed, 
for his brother’s sake; and he could not help thinking regretfully 
bow Dinah, as Seth’s wife, would have made their home as 
‘;^ppy as it could be for them all — how she was the one being 
that would have soothed their mother’s last days into peacefulness 
and rest . , 

“It’s wonderful she doesn’t love th’ lad,” Adam had said 
sometimes to himself ; “for anybody ’ud think he was just cut 
out for her. But her heart’s so taken up with ottief things. 
She’s one o’ those women that feel no drawing towards 
having a husband and children o’ their own. She thinks she 
should be filled up with her own life then; and she’s been used 
so to living in other folks’s cares, she can’t bear the thought of 
her heart being shut up from ’em. I see how it is, well enoup-h. 



I wl^ tliin sise Is— ^.ir than God eittien fo^^' Hu 
■made feer ‘#|at 'She is, aod 'tofs one o* tlie greatest blessiags* 
IVe ^irer Had ‘from His. hands, and ethers ttesMes me/ 

This self-reproof had recurred strongly to Adam% mmd, when 
he. galhered ■ from Dinah% face that he had woonded . her hy 
refertliig to his wish that she had accepted Selh, and so he had 
endeavoured to put into .the strongest words his confidence in her 
decision as right— his resignation even to her going away from 
them, and censing to make part of their life otlierwise than hy 
living in their Ihoiighis, if that separation were chosen hy herself* 
He felt sure she knew quite well enough how much he cared 
to see her continually— to talk to her with the siient consciousness 
of a mutual great rememhrance. It was not possible she shbuld 
hear anything but self-renouncing afiection and respect- in hh 
assurance that he was contented for her to go away; and' yet 
there remained an uneasy feeling in Ms mind that he had not said 
quite the right thing— that, somehow, Dinah had not understood 
him. 

Dinah must have risen a little before the sun the mxt morning, 
for she was downstairs about five o^clock. So was Seth; for, 
through Lisbeth’s obstinate refusal to have any woman-helper in' 
'the house, he had learned to make himself, as Adam ^id, 
^.1yeiry_ handy in the housework,” that he might' save his mpther 
great weaiinm; on which ground I, hope yon 
unmanly,, any more than you can have thought the' 
Colonel Bath unmanly when he made the gruel lor' h|l,^ 
invalid sister. Adam, who had sat up late at his writing, was stiil 
asleep, and was not likely, Seth said, to be down till breakfast*' 
time* Often as Dinah had visited Lisbeth during the last eighteen 
, months, she had never slept m the cotttage since that night after ' 
Thias^s death, when, you remember, Lisbeth praised her deft 
^movements, and even gave a modified approval to her pbrridge# , 
k that long interval, Dinah had made great" advances in' 
l^ishoid cleverness ; and this morning, since Seth was there Id 
was bent on bringing everything to a piteh of cleanlinek^ ' 
tot_^ ‘Would have satisfied her aunt Poyser. The 
tom that standard at_presen% for L&betMs 
rheuma&^t^M ‘forced -fek to give up her old habits of .dilettaatf 
icouring and *'' Wh#-, the house-place was to her^kWi , 

Dinah went iiito‘ the new ^ni'^here Adam had been wtiing thd, - 
‘night before, to see what Bweaph% and;4tt»tog wore needed 



Fcsuiitaiii of unexhausted love, 
sB whom the Father's griories shine, 

Tfexoag'h earth beneath and heav'n above} 

Jesus I the weai^ wanderer^s rest, 

Give me Thy easy yoke to bear j 
\¥ith steadfast patience arm my brea^ 

With spotless love and holy fear. 

Speak to my warring^ passions * Peace I 
'' ' Say to my trembling: heart, ‘ Be sthl I* 

Thy power my strength and fortress is, 

. ; For all things serve Thy sovereign will,** 

Slid laid hf tlie brasli mid took up the duster; and if jm had 
ever lived in Mrs. Peyser’s household, you would kmw how the 
duster behaved iix Dinah’s hand — ^how it went into* every small 
corner, and on every ledge in and out of sight— how it went 
. again and again round every fear of the chairs, and every leg, 
and under and over everything that lay on the table, till it- came 
to Adam’s papers and rulers, and the open desk . near them, 
Dinah dusted up to the very edge of these, and tlien' hesitated, 
looking at them with a longing hut timid eye. It was painful 
how much dust there was among them. As she was" looking 
|■:“|n/;'a#^fray, she heard Seth’s step just outside the .opai 4mr/" 
which her hack was turned, and said, raising her clear' 

'"/^‘hrehle^ 

**Seth, is your brother wrathful when his papers are stirred?** 

■ ■ veiy, when they are not put back in the right places,** ' 

■ - said a deep strong voice, not Seth’s. 

^ It was as if Dinah had put her hands unawares on' a vibrating 
, *c|iordj she was shaken with an intense thrill, and for. the insfent 
nothing else ; then she knew her cheeks were glowing, and • 

^ dared "not* look round, but stood still, distressed because she could - 
^not say good-morning in a .friendly way. Adam, finding that 
did not look’round so as to see the smile on Ms ^ 

”she had "thought him serious about :JMs 
up to her, m tot she was obliged tb look ' "**' 
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*^WImt! fon litlok Eiii'i, wss fellow at Isoiae» Dloali?** lie 
said, smiiitigly. • ' 

•“May/* said Dkals, looking np witk timid eyes, ^*not so. 
'Blit ybn miglit fee put about by finding tbings meddled witb ; and 
tjm the man' Moses,- the meekest of men, was wrathful sometimes.” 

”Come, then,** said Adam, "looking at her afectionately, **ril 
help you to move the tMngs, and put *em'feack again, and then 
they can't get wrong.' You*re getting to fee your aunt's own 
niece, I see, for particularness.’* 

They began their Httle task together, but Dinah had not recovered 
herself sufficiently to think of any remark, and Adam looked, at hdr 
uneasiiy, Dinah, he thought, had seemed to disapprove Mm 
somehow, lately ; she had not ‘been so kind and open to him as ^ she 
used to be. He wanted her to look at him, and be as pleased as 
-he y^as' himself vwth doing this bit of playful work. But Dinah' 
did not iook^ at him—it was easy for her to avoid looking at the 
^ tali' .man ; and when at last there was no more dusting to fee done, 
and no further excuse for him to linger near her, he could bear it 
no longer, and said, in rather a pleading tone— 

** Dinah, you’re not displeased with me for anything, are you ? 
I’ve not said or done anything to make you think ill of me?” 

The question surprised her, and relieved her by giving a new 
course to her feeling. She looked up at Mm now, quite earnestly, 
almo'st with the tears coming, and said— 

♦‘Oh, no, Adam! how could yon think so?” 

“i couldn’t bear you not to feel as much a friend to me as I do ' 
to you,” said Adam. “And you don’t know the value I set on the 
very thought of you, Dinah. That was what I meant yesterday, 
when I said I’d be content for yon to go, if you thought right 1 
meant, the thought of you was worth so much to me, I should 
feel I ought to fee thankful, and not grumble, if you see right to 
go aw^y. You know I do mind parting with you, Dinah?” 

Yes, dear friend,” said Dinah, trembling, but trying to speak 
«feahnly, ‘ “ I know you have a brother’s heart towards me, and we shall 
be with one another in spirit; but at tMs season I am in heaviness 
temptations : you must not mark me. I feel called 
‘tb iMtet .^y -kiiidred for a wMle ; but it is a trial : the fiesh Is weak.” 
Adana ^isaw, that it pained her to be obliged to answer. 

“J hurt you b£tal^g about it, Dmah,” he said: “I’ll my m 
more. Let’s .see n S^’s ready with breakfast now.” 

|Tlmt is a simple scene, reader. But it. is almost cwtain ^that yoi^‘ 




I oo, have been' in love— -perhaps, even, more than oi 
aay not choose to say so to all your laSy friends. 

0 more think the slight words, the timid looks, 
jnchM, by which two human souls approach eac! 
Ily, like two Uttle quivering rain-streams, before ti 
ae-you will no more think these things trivial, 
mik the first-detected signs of coming spring trivia 
B but a faint, indescribable something in the air ai 
f the birds, and the tiniest perceptible budding on 
•anches. Those slight words and looks and touch 
le soul’s language; and the finest language, I be! 
made up of unimposing words, such as light, sound, 
words reaUy not worth looking at, or hearing, in ti 
more than ohips or sawdust; it is only that they haj 
signs of something unspeakably great and. beautii 
opinion tot love is a great and beautiful thing to 
agree vrith me, the smallest signs of it will not 
sawdust to you ; they wiU rather be like those htth 
ind musk, stirring the long winding fibres of your 
enriching your present with your most orecious nast 


CHAPTER U. 

Sunday Morning, 

LISBETH’S touch of rheumatism could not be tnnAa, fe, j 
:Sermus enough to detain Dinah another night from the Hall ] 
now she had made up her mind to leave her aunt so soon 
:nf; evemng the friends must part “For a long while” 1 
had said ; for she had told Lisbeth of her resolve. 

“Then it’ll be for all my life, an’ I shaU ne’er see thee as 
said Lisbeth. “Long while! I ’n got no long while t’ Hve.^ 
.shall be ^ took bad an* die, an* thee canst ae*er come a-nfel 
M I snail die a-longin^ for thee,” 

That had been the key-note of her wailing talk all dav 
Adam WM not in the house, and so she put no restraint oi 
complammg. She had tried poor Dinah by returning agak 
again to to question, why she must go away; and refusit 



**Tliw ©duMstna TO^SetlI/’ she saM? ^*lie Ism dfter 

■enough' for thee, Mppmi hnt 'heM ha’^ htm very good f tkee-* 
Wk m hmij as can be at.4o»* tlikgs for me when Fm bad ; 
'm* Ws as fond Bible m\ cbappeilm* as thee a't thysea. Bat 
happen, &€» ^dst like & husband better aa isaa just the cut o' 
thysea; the ruanla' brook Ism athirst for th' rain. Adam 'ud 
'ha' done for thee— I know he would; an' he might come f like 
thee well enough, if thee 'dst stop. But he's as stubborn as 
■ th* iron bar— there's no bending Mm no way but 's own. But he'd 
be a fine husband for anybody, be they who they will, so looked-on 
an' so diver as he is. And he'd be rare an' lovin' : It does me 
good, on'y a look o' the lad's eye when he means Mnd tow'it me,'* 
Dinah tried to escape from LIsbeth's closest looks and questions" 
|iy .finding little tasks of housework, that kept her moving abbuC; 
"and as .soon' 'as Seth came home in the evening she put on her 
bonnet to go,' It touched Dinah keenly 'to say the last good-bye, 
add still more to look round on her way across the fields, and see 
the old woman still standing at the door, gaamg after her till she 
must have been the faintest speck In the dim aged eyes, ** The - 
;God of love and peace be with them," Dmah prayed, as she looked 
back from the last stile. “Make them glad according to the days 
wherein Thou hast afflicted them, and the years whereinP' they _ have 
>sden ,evib It is Thy will dsat. I should part from themj, let me 
..liave no will but Tiiine." - , . : , 

I^beth turned into the house at !ast^ and sat dovnu^hs.the 
Workshop near Seth, who was busymg himself there “with fitting ,’i 
some bits of turned wood he had brought from the village, into a small 
w;ork-b 02 s: which he meant to give to Dinah before she went away. . 

_/*Thee’*t see her again o* Sunday afore she goes," were her 
'first words. “ If thee wast good for anything, thee *dsf make her 
come in again o' Sunday night wi* thee,, an' see me once snore/* 
“llay, mother," said Seth, “Dinah *ud be -sure to come again if 
saw s%ht to come. I should have no need to persuade her. 
^■only thinks it »ad be troubling thee for nought, just to.come 
5l^‘,l0'^y'g0od?bye over again." 

*^^>go away; I know, if Adam ®ud be fond m her an* 
^so -contrairy/' said LIsbelh, 'witli 
burst of *■ t ^ . . ' , ' . 

Seth pauscs|^ia^^oment,,.^hd^idokcd...mp-:-v^ at 

Ms mother's face. ' ««What! has. Ae said, anything o' that sort 
to, thee, motllcr?" he a Ibwer^.tenb^". ‘ , 




,-;'v ■ ' >•' , ' AOAM'BEDa ' ■' " ' 

wSf Lr"’ ’®^!S *‘’® “’y ** ““ “ to 

wait tili folks say thiags afore they find ’em out” 

J3u “f -* “y none 

S.W . P“^ J toiow 

TJUT to at the door, 

M that s anoof. An’ he might be willia’ to many her if he know’d 

shea fond on him, but he’ll ne’er tiiink on ’t if somebody doesna 
put It mto ’s head.” , ' “«<:»«» 

His mother’s suggestion about Dinah’s feeling towards Adam 
was ao^ qmte a new thought to Seth, but her last words alarmed 
him, lest she should herself undertake to open Adam’s eyes. He 

was not sure about Dinah’s feeUna and he thought he u/aa sure 

mmt Adam% 

^ IJajy mother, jsay,” lie said, earnestly, **ihee mustna tibmfc- 
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put salt: in *s fcrotli, but lie^d mbs It pretty quldi; if it wariia tbere. 

nebr tbbifi inarr'm*' If it isna put into b bead ; an' If thee 
^dst mj Ime for thy mother, thee.Mst put hm up to *t, an' not 
let her, go away out o’ my sight, when I might ha’ her to make 
a' bit o* comfort for me afore 'I go io bed to my old, man under 
the- White Thorm” ' 

**Hay, mother,” said Seth, **thee mustna think me unkind; but ' 

I should be going against my conscience if I took upon me to 
say what Dinah’s feelings are. il.nd besides that, I think I should 
give offence to Adam by speaking to him at all about mariyhig; 
and I counsel thee not to do ’t Thee may’st be quite deceived 
about Dinah ; nay, Fm pretty sure, by words she said to me last 
Sabbath, as she's no miad to marry,” 

- **Eh, thee ’t as contrairy as the rest on ’em. ^ If- it war summat 
I didna want, it 'ud be done fast enough,” 

Lbbeth rose from the bench at this, and went out of the 
workshop, leaving Seth in much anxiety lest she should disturb 
Adam’s mind about Dinah, He consoled himself' after a time 
with refiecting that, since Adam’s trouble, Lisbeth had been very 
timid about speaking to him on matters of feeling, and that she 
would hardly dare to approach this tenderest of ali subjects* 
Even, if she did, he hoped Adam would not ^ take much notice of 
what she said* 

, Seth was right in believing that Lisbeth would be held' in 
restraint by timidity; and during the next three days, the intervals 
in which she had an opportunity of speaking to Adam were tod ' ; ' 
rare and short to cause her any strong temptation. But in her 
long solitary hours she brooded over her regretful thoughts about 
Dinah, till they had grown very near that point of unmanageable 
strength when Ihoughtsj amL^^ wing . , 

nest in a startling ma nner.^ And on Sunday morning, when Seth 
went away WcEapei at Treddlestoa, the dangerous opportunlly 
■itoie. ' , . . 

Simday morning was the happiest time in all the week to 
.|*!sbeth| for as there was no service at Hayslope church till 
#eJ’fi:#»bon,^ Adam was always at home, doing nothing bat ' 
'occupation in which she could venture to interrupt 
him, 'Moredter,, she ,had always a better" dinner 'than usual to 
prepare for her.sons-rvery frequently for Adam and herself alonOi ; ' 
Seth being 'often away the entire day; and the smell of the ronst^ 
meat before the clear fire in the dean kitchen, the .dock tickiq^-':lil ; ’ 
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m peaceful' ’Suaday aiamier, her darHag:' 'Adam seated near tier' in 
'liis best clothes, 'doing* nothing ¥ery 'Important, so that she could 
go and stroke her hand across Ms hair if she liked, and see Mm ■ 
look up atelier and smile, while- Gyp, 'ratlser jealous, poked his 
nmsisle tip betwem them— all these things made poor Lisbeth’s 
earthly paradise. 

• The book Adam most often read ©a a Sunday fflorning was 
Ills large pictured Bible, and this morning it lay open before him 
on the round white deal table in the kitchen j for he sat there * 
ill spite of the lire, because he knew his mother Hked to have him 
with her, and it was the ^ only day in the week when he could 
Indulge her in that way. You v/ould have liked to see Adam 
reading- liis Bible: he never opened it on a week-day, and so 
he came to it as a holiday-book, serving him for history, biography, 
and poetry., He held one hand thrust between his waistcoat 
buttons, and the other ready to turn the pages ; and in the course 
of the morning you would have seen many changes in Ms face. 
Sometimes his lips moved in semi-articulation— it was when he 
came to a speech that he could fancy himself uttering, such as 
Samuei^s dying speech to the people; then his eyebrows would be 
rmsed, and the corners of his mouth would quiver a little with 
sad sympathy — something, perhaps old Isaacs meeting 'with his ' 
son, touched him closely ; at other times, over the New Testament, 
a veiy solemn look would, come upoa^ Ms face, and he would every 
now and then shake Ms head in serious assent, or just lift up his 
hand and let it faU again ; ■ and on some mornings, when he _ read • 
Apocrypha, of which he was very fond, the ^ son of SiracMs 
keen-edged, words would bring a delighted smile, though he 'also 
'euijoyed the freedom of occasionally differing from an Apocryphal 
«^ler. For Adam knew the Articles quite well, as became.^a' 
good churchman. 

Lisbeth, in the pauses of attending to her dinner, always .sat 
opposite to him and watched him, till she could rest no longer 
without going up to him and giving Mm a caress, to cal! his 
attention to her. This morning he was reading the Gospel' 
according to St Matthew, sihd Lisbeth had been standing close 
by him for some, minutes, stroking his hair, which was smoother.;'^ 
than usual this marniag, and looking down at the, large. 
with wonderment at the mystery of letter^^ ■' , 

encourageil' to continue this caress, because, wh^-'sll Jrst'* went '■ 
ftp to Mm, he had thrown himself back .la aT 
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her affectionately anti say, “Why. mother, thee look’st rare and 
hearty this morning. Eh,- Gyp wants me t’ look at him: he can’t 
abide to think 1 love thee the best.” Lisbeth said nothing, 
because she wanted to say so many things. And now there was 
a new leaf to be turned over, and it was a picture— that of the 
angel seated on the great stone that had been rolled away from 
the sepulchre. This picture had one strong associatioa in Lisbeth’s 
memory, for she had been reminded of it when she firet saw 
Dinah ; and Adam had no sooner turned the page, and lifted the 
book sideways that they might look at the angel, than she said, 
“That’s her— that’s Dinah.” 

Ariam smiled, and looking more intently at the angel’s fhce, 

said— . . , ' 

“It fa a bit l&e her 5 but Dinah’s prettier, I think." 

“Well, then, if thee think’st her so pretty, why ain’t fond on 
her?” 

Adam looked up in surprise. “Why, mother, dost think 1 don’t 



&• house body i* 

work 'to do Wa ^ ^ stroke o^ 

.nr?.J''“‘\“" “' “■ “‘”' "■ “* !■»*», »-h«o lie! aero’,. 

Tl «tT?r treddles-oa 

L r T" ““ ‘ “ai'e a shift an' get 

«to my own coiBa afore I die, nor ha' them folks to put me L^ 

Adam was silent, and tried to go on reading. That was the 

rrSrB^Sht; 

mornmg. But Lisbeth had gope too far now to check herself, and 
after scarcely a mmute’s quietness she began again. 

Thee mightst know weU enough who 'tis I’d like f ha’ wi' me 
It isna many folks I send for t' come an’ see me. I reckon An> 

_ tlieo,*st fea,d tke fetckk* on her times atioo.” 

Adam. “But it's 

to sZ 1 ^ ?" ■“<* be willing 

honse^wh Jop^ »t isn’t likely she can come away from her aunt’s 

LZtT . ^bere she’s more 

Seth tf T> Zt.“ ^ “®‘ ‘‘ ®be could ha’ married 

Seth, that ud ha been a great blessing to us, bat we can’t have 

thmgs just as we like in this lifo. Thee must try and thv 

mind to do without her.” ^ maire up thy 

“Nay, but I canna ma’ up my mind, when she’s just cut out for 
an nought shall ma’me believe as>God didna make her an’ 

T£tZt?r;ri ®binify about her bein’ 

^ hagpen wear out on her wi’ manyin’.” 

2 Adam tkew himself back in his chair and looked at Ais mother 
He imderstood now what she had been aiming at from the bedummg 
of the conversation. It was as unreasonable, impracticable a wish 
as^she had ever urged, but he could not help being moved by so ' 
entirely new an idea. The chief point, however, was to <±ase 
away the notion from his mother’s mind as quickly as possible 

^ “Mother,”he said, gravely, thee ’t taimg ^4 ^ Donft let me 

hew thee say such things s^ain. It’s no good talking o’ what can 
never be, Dinah’s not for marrying} she’s fixed her heart on a 
different sort b’ life." . , ^ 

' ’ “Very^ like,” said Lisbeth, impatiently,'“vei^like''Sh^:j45ii’' ' 
for marr mg, when them as she’d be vriHia' f wi? 
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I s!ioiiM»a ’flu* htm for marr’lag tliy Ceyttier If lie m\r axeil ««| 
an* slie*s as fond o* tiieeas e*er I war o* Tliias, poor fellow/* 

The blood rushed to Adam’s face, and for a few moments he was 
not quite 'Consdons where he was : his mptlier and the kitchen had 
vanished for him, 'and he saw nothing but Binah’s face 'turned up 
towards his* " It seemed as ‘if there were a resurrection of his dead 
joy* But he woke up very speedily from that dream (the’ waking 
wm chili and sad) ; for it would have been very foolish in him to 
believe Ms mother’s words j she could have no ground for them* 
Be was prompted to express his disbelief very strongly— perhaps 
that he might call forth the proofs, if tliere were any to be oihred* 

** What dost say such things for, mother, when thee ’st got no 
foundation for ’em ? Thee know’st^ nothing as gives 'thee a light to 
say that** 

**Then t kmwm nought as gi’es me a right to ' say as the 
^ year’s turned, for all I feel ’t fust thing m^hen I get up i’ th* momk** 
She Isha fond o* Seth, I reckon, is she? - She doesna want to 
marry Mm? But I can see as .she doesna behave towkt thee as 
she does tow’rt Seth* She makes no more o’ Seth’s coming 
a-nigh her nor if he war' €yp, but she’s all of a. tremble when 
thee''*t a»sittln’ down by her at breakfast, an* a-lookIM' at. her* 
Thee think’st thy mother knows nought, but she war alive afore 
,thee wast born/* . 

**But thee canstna be sure as the trembling means love?” said 
Adam, anxiously* ' ■ '-I 

■ ** Pi, what else should it'mane ? It isna hate, I reckon* An* whar 
should she do but love thee ? Thee *t made to be loved— for where’s 
there a straighter, diverer man ? An’ what’s It sinnily her bein’ a 
Methody ? It’s on’y th* marigold i* th’ parric je.” 

Adam had thrust his hands in his pockets, and was looking down 
at the book on the table, without seeing any of the letters* He was 
trembllhg like a goid-seeker, who sees the strong promise of gold, 
■but sees in the same moment % sickening vision o£ disappoint-* 
iment* He could not trust hit mother’s insight; she had seen 
’’v^hat she wished to see. And yet— and yet, now the suggestion 
‘:>'h4d;,bfeen •made to him, he remembered so many things, very 
'ifg®- llpgs,; 'like the stirring of the water by an ImptrmpUUk 
breeze;.' seemed to him some confirmation of' his _ mother’s 
words. ' ^ ' 

Lisbeth fioHced'i®Vhe''Was Moved. She went oa-^' 

'‘•An* thee find out as thee .*t floorly aiOf whea^ she’s '-gone^ 
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r . ^ T Thy «yes follow hv 

m Gyp's follow thee,” - 

no longer. He rose, took dovra his hat, 

on them: that early aatnma sunshine which 
was not ^mmsr-s, ewa if there were not the 
on the hme and diestnat: the Sunday aun- 
more than autumnal calmness for the 
the morning sunshine, which still leaves ae dew- 
— J gossamer webs in the shadow nf 


Thee ^ fonder on her 

Efe'oiity welly 
Aiam could sit still 

and went out into the fields. 

■ The sunshine was 

we should kaow 
touches ©f ' yellow 
shine, too, wliicli lias 

::::WorMag aianM* 

crystals on the £ue 
hedgerowsi 

’fo UTt. ^v*^®** fcfiaeace; fee was amazed at the 

u^whxch this new thought of Dinah’s love had talren possess! 
him, with an overmastering power that made all other fee 
give way before the impetuous desire to know that the too 

=«ssed Ms n^^^^ 

towards:toat^,:psibility^|:S 

:|P#:^sbreath.,:pf . : ■ : - ■; 

: This autumnal Sunday simshinc soothed him; bat not 
pre^mg bm with resignaUon to the disappointment, if 
mother-if he himself, proved to be mistaken about Dir 
It soothed him by a geatie encouragement of his ho 
-'■ffef love was so like that calm sunshine toat they seeme* 
^e^ presence to him, and he beUeved in them both al 
M pmah was so bound up with toe sad memories of 
first passion, toat he was not forsaking them, but rai 
^vmg tom a new sacredness by loving her. Nay, his 1 
for per tiad growa out of that oast; if ■ « . 




I- 


4S4 ^ ' Amm BUm, ’ 

“Dii Setti say mjthing'to thee about when he was comkg 
home? Will he he back to dinaer?** , ^ 

Ay, Jadj ■he*li be bads:, for a woadef. lie isaa goae to 
Treddles^Ofl, He*s goae^ somewhere else a-preachia* and a-praym^** ; 

Hast any aotiois which way lxe% gone f ” said Adaait 
. ** Hay, but he often goes to th" Commom Thee fcaow^t more 
o^s goiags aor I do.” 

Adam wanted to go and meet Seth, but he must content Mmself 
with walking about the near fields and getting sight of him as 
soon as possible. That ‘would not be for more than an hour to 
come, for Seth would scarcely be at home much before their 
■dinner-time, which was twelve o’clock. But Adam could not* 
sit down to his reading again, and he sauntered along by the 
.-brook and stood leaning against the stiles, with eager, intense,, 
eyes, whidj looked ^as if they saw something very vividly }. but 
it was not the brook or the willows, not the fields or the sky, 
"Again and again his vision was interrupted by wonder at the 
strength of his own feeling, at the strength 'and sweetness 
of this new love— almost like the wonder a man feels' at. the 
added power he finds in himself for an art which _ he’ 
a^de for a space. How is it that ihe poets have said many 
foe things^ about 'bur first Jove, to few about onr lafet'Wvef' 
:A«- their first poems their, best?, or are not thbse the ^ best. 
^W^ch come from thehr feller thought, their larger-' eatperiencej 
; deeper-rooted affections? " The. boy’s fiute-Hke voice has? 
its own spring charm-; but the man should yield a richer, 
deeper music. 

At last, there was Seth, visible at the farthest stile, and ' 
Adam hastened to meet him, Seth was surprised, and*' 
thought something unusual must have happened : but when 
'Adam came up, his face said plainly enough that it was no’thlng 
'"^arming. ■ - 

;,^;.«-Wherd hast been?’’ said Adam, 'when they were' 'side by 

,th’ Common," said Seth. “ Dinah’s been speafemg; 
comity of hearers Brimstone’s, as they 
call 1®; '■^tlsg^i^fottts as nmr go to’ cknrch hardly— them , on 
the Commofl-nrfe mid -hear Dinah a bit. ■ fehejs'^been 

speaking .'witl power tttfe'foreaooa*< 9 p the words,' ‘I (we not t'o 
call the righteous, but safiiers., to repentance.’’ .tod was a 
little teg happened as was pretty to sed.-' 
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ihelr clilltfreti with ’em, hut fo*day there was oue stout cariy-headed 
' fellow ahaut three or four years old, that I never saw there before. 
He was as mngkty as could be at the .'beglomng while I was 
’■ firayiag, and while we was singing, but when we all sat down and 
Dinah , began to speak, th’ young ’un .stood stock-still all at once, 
-and began to look, at her with ’s mouth open, ^ and presently he' 
run. away from *s mother and went up to Dinah, and pulled at 
her, like a little dog, for her to take notice of him. 'So Dinah 
lifted ^ him up and held th» lad -on -her lap, while .she went on 
speaking ; and he was as good as could be till he wei:t f sleep— and 
the mother cried to see him.” 

a pity she shonldna be a mother herself,” said Adam, 
«'so fond as the children are of her; Dost think she’s <|uitc 
Esed against marrying, Seth? Dost think nothing ^ud turn 

; There was something peculiar in, Ms brother’s tone, which made 

before'.. he'. 'answered. ' ‘ 

eah:,eyer;be.'"m|jf.: . ■ '„:She' oallS'^^mie,''';her^^^ 

Adam, 

path''hrsie''-^'S^iPli'' 

'‘:0pd,h^' marked out for her. 'If she -thought -the leading 
not from Him, she’s mot one to' be brought under the power 
,of it ^ And she’s allays seemed clear about that— as .her work 
’#as to minister t’ others, and make no home for herself this 
world.” . ■ - , • • 

But ■ suppose,” said Adam, earnestJy, « suppose there was a 
mm as *ttd let her do just the same and not interfere with her— 
■she jnight do‘ a good deal o’ what she does now, just as well 
when she was married as when she was single. Other womto 
of her 'sort haw mamed— that’s to say, not just like her, but; 
women as preached mi attended on the sick and^ needy. 

Wrs. Fletcher as she talks of.” - ‘ _ '• 

- A new light bnd broken in on Seth. He turned 

his hand oh Adam’s shoulder,- said,, ** Why,..wo‘ald»Uiice'-li« 

marry brother?” . ' " * . 



Ato' inqulrmg: ®ye% . attd i«4, 

«Woiil4$t^; be loader o* me .toa o® 

isrsuriMf^ ‘■**how oiast Mnk itl Have I felt 
tby trotiM® so little, ‘tbat I slioafdaa feel .tby joy ? - 

'Tkere was sileace a few momeats as they walked o% and tbeii' 
Seth said-* ' ' ' ' 

Fd ao aotioa as thee *dst ever thlak ©f her for a wife**^ 

<*Biit Is it o* my ase to thiak of her?” said Adam; *®what 
dost say ? Mother^s made me as I hardly know where I am, with 
what she*s-been saying to me this forenoon. She says she*ft sure 
Dinah feels for me more than common, and hid he willing f have me.' 
But Fm afraid she speaks without hook» I want to know If thee 
*st seen anything.” 

**lfs A nice point to speak about,” said Seth, <<aiid Fm 
iafraid o* being wrong; besides, we’ve no right f inteniieddle 
tfith people’s feelings when they wouldn’t tell ’em toemselves.” 

Seth paused. 

®®But thee mightst ask ier,” he said, presently. ' «*She 
took no ©fence at me for asking; and the® *st more right 
than I 'had, only thee 't_ not k the Society. 'But Dinah doesn’t, 
hold iwi* item m are for keeping the ‘Society so idaiot to 
themselves. ^ She doesn’t mind about maldng folks enter 
'the -Society, so as tliey’re fit t’ enter the kingdom o^'GodL" 
'Some o’ the. brethren at Treddles’oa are displeased with' her 
for that’^ ' ' , - ' 

Where will she be the rest o’ the day ? ” said Adam. 

said she shouldn’t leave the Farm again to-day,” said 
Seth, because it’s her last Sabbatli there, and she’s going f read 
oot o’ the big Bible wi’ the children.” 

Adam thought— but did not say— ‘‘Then Fll go this afternoon | 
for If I go to church, my thoughts ’nil be with her all the whlla, 
They must sing th’ anthem without me to-day.” 
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cvcijfuuuy gone TO caurcn ijttt "til’ young jmsat#’'— so 
he called Dinah; but this did not disappoint Adam, alfh Angh the 
“ev^body” was so liberal as to include Nancy the dairymaid, 
whose works of necessity were not aafrequently inrompafibfa 

with clmrcli»-g*ciag« 

‘There was perfect stillness about tire house: the doo» were 
aU, closed, and toe very stones and tubs seemed quieter toaa ivi u a l ; 
Adam heard the water gently dripping from the pump-that was 
toe only sound; Md he knocked at toe house door rather softiy, 
as was suitable in that stillness. 

The door opened and Dinah stood before him, colouring deeply 
with the great surprise of seeing Adam at this hour, when she 
knew it was his regular practice to be at church. Yesterday 
he Would have said to her without any difficult, “I came to 
see you, Oiuah: ! knew the rest were not at home.” But 
to-day something prevented him from saying that; and he put 
out his hand to her in silence. Neither of them spoke, and 
yet both wished they could speak, as Adam entered, and they 
sat down. Dinah took the chto- she had just left; it was at 
toe corner of toe table near toe window, and toere was a hook 
tying On toe table, but it was not open; she had been 
perfectly siaU, looking at the small bit of clear fee in fee bright 
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c^ateal^a I fmr I ’sliouM forget 'to , rejoice mi weep mtik 
^ ©ftiersf. m% I fear I s&ottld. forget the Divke presence, mi 
^ ,'S^k m Jove bat yoars/* , ■ , 

■ ■ Adam- . did not speak Immediately. They sat looking at etch 

■ oIIk^iii delicloas sllence—for the first sense of mataal loire excludes 
oth^er feelings ; it will have the soul all to itself. ' 

**Tliea, Dinah,” Adam said at last, **how can there be anything 

contrary , to whafs right in, our belonging, to .one .. another,, -and 

spending our lives together?- Who put this great love, Into our 
hearts? Can anything be holier than that? For we can 
ask God to be with us continually, and we’ll help one another 
in everything as is good. Fd never think o* putting myself 
between you and God, and saying you oughtn’t to do .this, and 
you oughtn’t to do that You’d follow your conscience as much as 
you do 'now.** ’ 

**Yes, Adam,” Dinah said, _ **t know marriage is a holy 
state for those who are truly called 'to iti and have no other 
'drawing j but_ from my childhood upward I have been led towards 
another path ; all my peace and my joy have come from having no - 
life of my own, no wants, no wishes for myself, aiid; living only 
in God and those of His creatures whose sorrows and joys He 
has given me to know. Those have been very blessed years to me, 
and: I feel that if I was to listen to any voice that would draw 
me aside from that path, I should be turning my back on the 
;Jight that has shone upon me, and darkness and doubt 'would take 
hol 4 ;Of me. We could not Mess each other, Adam, if there were, 
‘■'dejubk "i».,iny_ soul, ’and ^if 1 yearned, .when It was too; date/ 

• .offer that better part which had once been given me arid I had put 
. away from me.” ' . " - * 

‘‘“But if a new feeling has come into your m!nd,'Dln^ and 
if you love me so as to be willing to be nearer ,to than 
■to. other people, isn’t that a sign that it’s right for you 'to change 
your life? Doesn’t the love "make it right when nothing else 
wotrid?** ■ * ' ' ’ ■ 

my mind is full of questionings about that|- for now, 
yon ■ telL me of your strong love ^ towards me,^ what was 
clear, to. me ’has become dark again. Tf^lt before that my he^'!; 
was too strongly drawn towards yoa^ arid that your heatt-' rifles ' 
mot -aS" tiling j and the thought of you had taken holdfef iri^; ' sq, ■ 
that my soul had lost its freedom," and was bacqmriig’eksl4yiKd, lo- 
an em1:hly ’ afection, which made end ‘WeAil. 



F®'’ ia a« other affection I 
\ ^ return or with none; but my 
' heart^;'|^|,l|^^i^f-';-ib4i^er |fter an equal love from you. 

; And I. .■4iiJ:''ool,.4oBbt.that .i must wrestle against that as a 
;;g;se4t ‘tfeiii^tatioa }. and the command was dear that I must mo 

But aow, dear, dear Dmali, new you know I loye you kette 
'.tkaii you love me , . * it*s all different now* 'Yon won^t tMnk 
o’ going: you’ll stay, and fee my dear wife, and I shall thanl; God 
for giving me life as I never thanked Him before*” 

it’s hard to me to ten a deaf ear . . . yon know ifi 
hard; but a great fear is upon me. It seems to me as ff yon 
1 we^e stretching ont yonr arms to me, and Jeckoning #e to cjome 
toy ease, and live for my own delight, and Jesus, the 
''ilElft:j|"'.lSoriro^ standing .looking,, towards,, me,, and. pointing." 
'to the' sinful, and suffering, and aiiicted. 1 have seen that again 
_ and again, when I have feeen sitting in stillness and darkness, 
'and a great terror has come upon me lest I should become hard, 
and a lover of self, and no more hear wlllmgly -the Redeemer’s 
cros^.” . 

, Dinah had closed her eyes, and a fmnt shudder went teough 
her. «*Adam,” she went on, <‘you wouldn’t desire that we 
should seek a good through any unfaitlifulnesi to the light that 
is in us; you wouldn’t believe that could fee a good. Wt 
are of on'e mind' in that.” 

**Yes, Dinah,” said Adam, sadly, «ril never be the man t’ urge 
you against ydur conscience. But I can’t give up tlie hope that 
you may come to see different. I don’t believe your loving 
.me could shut up your heart; it’s only adding to what you’ve 
been before, not taking away from it ; for it seems to me it’s ^ 
the same with love and happiness as with sorrow — ^the more 
know of it, the better we can feel what other people’s 
;‘|ive4’\are or might be, and so wo shall only be more tender 
,imd wishful to help ’em. The rpore knowledge a 
better he’d do ’s work; toid feeling’s a -sort o’ 


, her' ;ey^: were .feed contemplation of 

something virote'dalyrtb h»^rself. • .Adam went on presently * wi^ 
his pleadings -.‘’vv.’ - ,, , . 

**Aad you can do almost as miich.'as you do now. I won^t mh 
you. to go to church with me a yon shatt go whetn 



aurch best, 1 doat put my sou! above yours, as if my words was 
better for you to follow than your own conscience. And you 

. inaiiag era a hit coaifortaMej and joull . be mmm all 

t!!” 

to _em tdl their dying day. Surely, Dinah, you’d be as near to 
Uod as If you were living lonely and away from me.” 

T t*®®- Adam was stiil holding 

her farads, and looking at her with almost trembling amsiety, when 
she turned her grave loving eyes on his. and said in raker a 


1 in what you say, rad there’s many of 
■8 greater strength than I have, rad find 
the cares of husband rad kindred. But 
it would be so with me, for since my 
above measure on you, 1 have had less 
I have^ felt as it were a division in my 
it is with me, Adam: that life I have 
have trodden in blessedness since my 
for a moment to follow the voice which 
that I know not, I cannot but fear that 
yearn for that early blessedness which 
rhere doubt enters, there is no t perfect 





%m tlie itBt thing Gotff ew given « !» 

’^.'^‘'llayi ^%iii; It seem? to me that mj low fof'yoa not we*; 

, for my feart v^aits on year -words and look®, almost as a little 
chSid walls on the help and tenderness of the strong on. whom 
/. it^_'depends. If the thought of ^on took slight hold of m®^ I, 
'shotdd not feat that it'wonld be an idol in the temple.' But yon' 

- will strengthen me— jon wih not. hinder me In seeking to obey ^ 
the uttermost/’ 

■ '^*Let^ns go ont into the snnsMne, Bihah, and walk together. 
I’ll speak no word to disturb you/’ 

They went out, and walked towards the fields, where they 
would, meet the faaaily coming from, church. Adam said, **Take'' 
'' ';mj arm, Binah,” and she took it That was the only* ehanige 
' : in their manner to each other since they were last walking together. 

. But no sadness k the prospect of her going away— in the uncertain^ 

■ of the issue?— could rob the sweetness from Adam’s sense that Blnah 
loved him. He thought he would stay at the Hall Farm all that 
eteakg. He would be near her as long as he could. 

‘‘Heyday! there’s Adam along wi’ Bkah,” said Mr. Poyser, 
as he opened tlie far gate kto the Home Close. “I couldna 
think how he happened away from church. Why,” added good 
Martin, after a moment’s pause, “what dost thkk has just jumped 
into my head?” 

' . “Summat..‘as hadnaTar to jump, for it’s Just under’ our nos®. 

■ you m&m m Adam’s fond o’ Dkah/* 

“Ay I hast ever had any notion of it before?” 

•*To be sure I have,” said. Mrs. Foyser, who always declined, 

. if possible, to be taken by surprise. “I’m not one o’ those 
as can see the cat i’ the dairy, an’ wonder what she’s come 
after.” 

! . “Thee never saidst a word to me about it/* 

I aren’t like a bird-clapper, forced to make a mttle. 
the wind blows on me. I can keep my own caunsdi 
'|^^'^;^ere!s no good i* speaking/’ 

’U W none o’ him; dost think shewittf* 

HSxp. Poyser, .not suESciently on her guard against 
/a ‘.‘aWH' siwer marry anybody, if b^ '-isn’t, a 

Methodmt aii^.sS hri^fe*’ ' -;,■■■■ 

•'It ’nd tliwigh^ for 'em- p, marry,* 

said Macti% turning hts head Qn.bne ;^e, as if in ]^ea^ 




^ Amm bede.:> ' ; !■' ' ' 

■ co«templatioa of Ills mw Idea. -^^Tiiee '*dst W liked It' too»- 
wottMstim ? ' 

. .1 should I should ha* beea suire of her ttieaj as she 

ietroulda*t g:o_awa5^ from im to Saowield^ welly thirly.iisile off, 
aad me not got a creatur to look to,' oaly aeighfooiirs, as are 
110 kin to me,_ m* most of *em woaiea'as Vd he ashamed to show 
my face, if mu dairy things war like their *«u ■'•'".There may 
Iweli ,he streaky butter i* the market An’ i' should be glad to see 
the poor thing settled Eke a Christian woman, with a hems© 
of her own over her head; and we*d stock her well wi* limn 
and feathers ; for I love her next to my own children. An* she 
makes one feel safer when she's £* the house; for she*s like 
the driven snow ; anybody might sm for two as had her at their 
elbow.*' 

‘‘Dinah,**” said Tommy, running forward to meet her, ** mother 
says you'll never marry anybody but a Methodist cripple. What 
a silly you must be!” a comment which Tommy followed up 
by seking Dinah vsdth both arias, and dancing- along by her side' 
with incommodious fondness. • 

“Wiy, Adam, we missed you i* the singing to-day,*' enid 
•Mr. Pojser. “How was it?-*' 

“ I wanted to see Dinah : she’s going away so soon,” - said 
Adam. 

“Ah, lad! can you persuade her to stop somehow? Find her 
& good husband somewhere i* the parish. If ^ you’ll do that, we’ll 
forgive you for missing church. But, anyway, she] isna going 
‘.]^fore th'^ hairvest-supper o’ Wednesday, and you must come 
r^eh.' there’s Bartie Massey .cominV an' ' happen Craig. ^ jTou’ll 
',fe sure an’ come, now, at seven? The missis wonna have it 
M bit ■' later.** 

“Ay,” said Adam, “Til come, if "I can. But 1 can’t often say 
-what ril do beforehand, for the work often holds me longer than 
I e:xpect You’ii stay till th’ end o’ the week, Dinah?** 

!. , “Yes, yes!” said Mr, Poyser; “we’ll have no nay.** 

She’s no call to be in a hurry,”' observed Mrs. Poyser. 
W;_goarceiiess o’ victual full keepr there’s no need to be hasty 
the cooking# An* scarceness isjwhat there’s the biggest stock, 
country#** ^ \ . v ; 

, Dinah smEed, but gave no promise to* stay,^. and Ejey.„MkeA 
of other things through the rest of the walk,li^eri%,ih> the «&- 
shme-to look at the great lock of geese • the ' new 



•; ' :pE0E. _ - ' 

g|j«$4ajiee of fmit oo tho oM' 
pear-free; Maacy eM Meij. Iiamg. already liasteaed Eoaie^ side 
hf side* eacli lioldiagj carefully 'wapped la tier pocket-baiidkercliieC 
a' Pmyer Book, la wMch she «?ou!d read Ettle Eeyoiid tke large, 
letters; and tlie Atuens* . ' ■ 

Surely all other leisure Is hurry compared with a siiaiiy walk 

■ through the fields from afternoon church such walks used' 
to he in those, old leisurely times, when the boat, gliding sleepily 

v.,.Jiloag .the canal, was the newest looomotwe wonder, i- w 
hooks had most of them old brown-leather covers, and opened with 
remarkable precision always in one place. Leisure is gone-^gone 
' where the spinning-wheels are gone, the pack-horses, and 'the 
slow waggons, and the pedlars who brought bargains to the door 
.on sunny afternoons* Ingenious philosophers tell you, perhaps, 
the great work of the steam-engine is to create leisure for 
mankia4 Do not believe them : it only creates a vacuum for eager 
thought to rush mu Even idleness is eager now— eager for 
'amusement; prone to eaccursion-trains, ait-miiseums, periodical 
Eterature, and exciting novels; prone even to'scientiic theorising, 

• and ciirsoiy peeps through microscopes. Old Leisure was quite 
a digerent personage: h» only read one newspaper, innocent of 
leaders, mi was free^from that periodicity ol^ sensations which:, 
we call post-time* He was a contemplative, rather stout'*; 
gentleman, of excellent digestion—of quiet perceptions, ''t3|i|lisease4^'; 
by hypothesis ; happy in his inability to know ,the^ causes of things, '' ^ 
'•preferring the thmgs themsdves. 'He lived chiedy in the countty, 
;jfli;ong pleasant seats and homesteads, and was fond of sauntering 
by the fruit-tree wall, and scenting the apricots whesi"' they were 
wanned by the morning sunshine, or of sheltering himself under 
the orchard boughs at noon, when the summer pears were falling. 
He knew nothing of week-day services, and thought Wne the 
worse of the Sunday sermon if it allowed him to sleep from the 
'text to _the blessing— liking the afternoon service best, because the 
^priyers were the shortest, and not ashamed to say so ; for he had 
jolly conscience, broad-backed like himself, and able to 
da|l of beer or port-wine— not being made squeamish 

■ by- faiths ^and lp% aspirations. Life was not a task 

to him, he fingered the guineas In his .pocket, 
and ate his dihnfrsj'Aiid’ Slept_, tfie sleep of the irresponsible ; fqr, 
had he not kept up 'Em charter 'going church pn the Swndiiy' 
afternoons? - ‘ « • .. . 
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t» not be severe npoa him, and judge him by 
he never went to Exeter HaU, or heard a 
:ad “Tracts for the Times” or “Sartor 


™ was gomg Homewards, on Wednesday evening, in the 

-d “f 

9 ,,99™ tr ■ i warvest Home!’' rising and sinking like 

r^Tirn; stiU reached him, as he neared 

T, la * westering snn shone right on the 

shoulders of the old Binton Hills tnrninn- ^ * 

mt« wins, turning the unconscious sheep 

ton a f windows of tte cottage 

faXst”t® * Slonr beyond that of amber or 

great temple, and that tlie distant chant was a sacred song. 

Its wonderful,” he thought, “how that sound goes to one's 
h^ ^most like a funeral-bell, for aU it tells on! o' ^ foy 
ullest fame o' the year, and the time when men are mostly Se 
UiMkfiiUest. I suppose it’s a bit hard to ns to think anything’s over 

oys. Its l&e what I feel about Dinah; I should never ha’ come 
to fcnowjhat her love ’nd be the greatest o’ blessings to me, if what 
coimted a ble^g hadn’t been wrenched and tom away from me, 
md left me witk a greater need, so 4 s I could crave and hima-er for 



liiil 
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’ whm Mam Wtere^l.if^e. lioi:^-pk<?e, but there wi>^M him of voices 
‘lo^tto accofflpauli»eut|:“ fheeatlug of excellent roast*beef» providei . 
;|ree-<^ expettS% ms too serious a business to those good' farin-^ 
^labourers to ‘be performed witb a divided atteutiouj ew if they / ^ 
^^liad' bad anything to say' to each other— wMcIi ;t!]iey bad not; 
^_En^ Foyser^ at the bead of the tablei ms too busy' 
with bis carving to listen to Bartie Massey’s or Mr. Craig’s ^ . 
ready talk. i 

‘‘Here, Adam,” said Mrs* Poyser, who was standing and 
looking on to see that Molly and Nancy did their duty as waiters, 
“here’s a place kept for you between Mr. Massey and the. 
boys. It’s a poor tale yon couldn’t come to see the puddkg. , • ^ 
* when if was whole.” ' , 

^Adam.lOc^yted anxiously round for a fourth womans -i^rei but , 
^•iblnah was- not there. He was almost afrmd of asking about her ; 
beside^, his attention was claimed by greetings, and there remained 
the hope that Dinah was in the house, though perhaps disinclined to 
'.■.feativities on the eve of her d^arture. ^ 

* It was a goodly sight— that table, with Martin Poyser's round 
good-humoured face and large person at the head of it, helping hla ' 
slants to the fragrant roast-beef, and pleased when the empty 
plates came again. Martin, though usually blest with a good 
. app^t^ really forgot to finish his own beef to-night— it was so 
pleawt to, him to look on in the intervals of carving, and 'see how 
the others enjoyed their supper; for were they not men who, on 
ali the days of ibe year except Christmas Day and Sundays, ate ■ <1' 
their cold dinner, in a makeshift manner, under the hedgerows, and 
drank their beer out of wooden bottles— with relish certainly, but 
with their mouths towards the zenith, after a fashion more endura^ 
to ducks than to human bipeds? Martin Poyser had some faint 
conception of the flavour such men must find in hot roast-beef and 
; |resii-drawn ak. fie held his head on ope side, and scrCiyed'tip 
mouth, as he nudged Bartie Massey, and watched half-witted 
otherwise known as “Tom Saft,” receiving 
beef* A grin of delight broke over T«*s 
down before him, between Ms knife and fork,, 
had been sacred fepers; but the 
^ defight’l^^BK^g smonldering-'in a gffei— burst 
out the fel|awefb^a ' 



Amm BEDEr' ■’ 4# 

#peiit Mcteois laugrli: lie ■turned towards Mrs. Foyser to see If slie, 

’ ■ too, liad hem observant of Tom, and the eyes of husband and wife 
met in a'glatice of good-natured amusemeut 
*^Tom was a great favourite on ,the farm, ’ where he 

played 'the part of the old jester, aiid'made up ’for Ms practical 
deficiencies *by his success in repartee. His hits, I- imagine, were 
those of the Hail, which falls quite at random, but neveftheless 
_ smashes m insect now and then. They were much quoted at 
sheep-^shearing and haymahjng times t but I refrain from recording 
them here, lest Tom’s wit should prove to be like that of many 
other bygone jesters eminent in their day — rather of a temporary 
nature, not dealing with the deeper and more lasting relations of 
things. 

Tom excepted, Martin Poyser had some pride in his servants 
and labourers, thinking with satisfaction that they were the best 
/iVorth' their pay of any set on the ‘estate. There was Kester Bale, 
for example (Beale, probably, if the truth were knowi% but he was 
called Bale, and was not conscious of any claim to a fifth letter) 
—the old man with the dose leather cap, and the net-work of 
wrinkles 'on Ms sun-browned face. Was there any man in Loam- 
shire who knew better the “natur*^ of all farming work? One 
of those invaluable labourers who can not only turn their hand to 
everything, but excel in everything they turn their hand to. It 
IS true, Kester’s knees were much bent outward by this time, and 
he walked with a perpetual curtsy, as if he were among the most 
of menu And so he was j but I am obliged to admit that 
reverence was his own skill, ’ towards wMch :^lie 
some ■ rathe**' aifecting acts of worship. He ' al#hys 
‘iiatcdied thei licks j for if anything were hia forte more than another 
it was thatching ; and when the last touch had been put to the 
last beehive rick, Kester, whose home lay at some distan'i^ 'from 
^ 'farm, would take a walk to the rick-yard, in Ms b^st clothes 
l^pii a'$uhday morning, and stand In the 'lane, at a due distance, 
^io. pntoplate his own thatching— walking about to get each' lick 
■ ‘from., the proper point of view. As he curtsied along, with Ms 
.i&fm upturned to the -straw knobs imitative of golden globes 
of the beehive rkks, which. indeed were gold.^pf 
soft, you might, have imagined- him 'to’ be' enured Ilfpe 
hct of adotaHon. Kester was an oM‘'bachdofi^4^*;r^^^ 
to have stocking^' ftill of coin, concernmg’,wMclf^’l^'i^^^^ 
aJokewi& him every pay-night s 
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a' good old one, tliat had beea tried many times before, and bad 
worn well* '** Tb' young measter’s a merry moti,” Kester frequently 
remarked? for baviug begun Ms career by frightening away the 
trows under the iast- Martin Foyser but one, he could iseter cease 
’to account the reigning Martin a young master. ■ I am not ’ashamed’ 
'.of commemorating '.old Kester yon and I are indebted to the 
■ hard hands of such men— hands that haYO long ago mingled with 
the soli they tilled' so faithfully, thriftily making the best they could 
of the earth^s fruits, receiving the smallest share m their 
own wages. 

Then, at the end of the table, opposite Ms master, there was 
Aiick, the shepherd and head man, with the ruddy face and broad 
shoulders, not on the best terms with old Kester : indeed, their 
intercourse was confined to an occasional snarl, for though they 
probably difiered little concerning h&dghig and ditching and the 
treatment of ewes, there was a profound difference of opinion^ 
between them as to their own respective merits. When Tltyru^ 
and Meliboeus happen to be on the same farm, they are not 
sentimentally polite to each other. AHck, indeed, was not by 
any means a honeyed man: his speech had usually something 
of a snarl in it, and his broad-shouldered aspect something of the 
bull-dog expression, Don’t you meddle with me, and I won’t 
meddle with you”? but he was honest even to the splitting of an* 
oat-grain rather than take beyond his acknowledged share, and 
as close-fisted ” with his master’s property as if it had been 
his own— throwing very small handfuls of damaged barley to the 
chickens, because a large handful affected his imagination painfully 
"with"a'-'Sense-^;of profusion.' Good-tempered ■ Tim, ' the-- waggottef^"' 
who loved his horses, had his grudge against Aiick in ;the matter 
of corn : they rarely spoke to each other, and never looked at 
each other, even over their dish, of cold potatoes ; but then, as 
fihiis was their usual mode of behaviour towards ail mankind, it 
would be an unsafe conclusion that they had more than transient 
uhfriendliness. The bucolic character at Haysiope, you. 
not of that entirely genial, merry, broad-grintting 
obaemdr in most districts visited by artists. The 
.‘mild ^ on a field-labourerii''' 

face, and there, was gradation between bovine .gravity"' 
and a laugh. Nor ^as' every 'labourer so honest m -ohr friend 
Aiick. At t|i|%.very tables ' among • Mr. Foyseria men, there is 
that big Ben Tholoway, a very poW^fnl^''1|bfeshiW', but detected.. 




jian once in caxtfmg away Ms master’s com m Ms' pockets • 
M wtioa which, as Ben was not a phUosopher, coaid hwdlyte 

« a, .b«.„ o, JSS™ 

^ and ooalmaal to mploj bin , fc, the TioloKay. bad Uned 

on the Common, time out of mind, and had always worked for the 

wofrt «“t muS z 

worse because Ben had not six months of it at the treadmiU • 
SrrS- of were narrow, and the House Of 

the®. As it was, Ben ate his 
ro^tbeef to-night with a serene sense of^ving stolen nothing 

tte last hanrest-supper, and felt warranted in thinking that 
1 C s suspicious eye, for ever upon him, was an injury to Ms 

Bat nom the roast-beef was finished and the doth was drawn 
a fam large deal table for the bright drinking-cans, anj 

to bS"^ ^ ““‘"eeticks. pleasant 

IVoa/, the gr^t ceremony of the evening was to begin— the 
^est song, m wMch eveiy man must foin: he might be in 
me. If he hked to be singular, bjjt he must not sit with dosed 

Ups. The movement was obUged to be in triple time ; the rest 
, was ad libitum. ’ 

* As to the origin of this seng-whether it came in its actual 
state from the bram of a single fhapsodist, or was gradually 
*^^d by a school or succession of rhapsodists, 1 am ignorant. 

a.stauqi of unity, of individual genius, upon it, which 
tab to the fonner hypothesis, though I am not blind .to 
consideration that this .unity may rather have arisen from 
mat consensus of many minds wMch maa > ... 


m 



. ** Here’s a faeaitli auto opr master, 

, , ■ The fopadler of the feast ; 

Here’s a health imto oar master 
And to oar mistress I 

- Aad may his doiai^s |>ro$;per 
Whatever ha takes hi hand* 

' For we are aii, his servants, , 

• ' And are at his command^** 

■ Sut now, immediately before l^e third .quatraiu or cfionwi mnz 
fortissim^ with emphatic, .raps of the table, which ga¥e the effect 
of cymbals aod drum together, AHck^s can was illed, and he 
was bound to empty it before the chorus ceased# 

** Thea drink* boys, drink I 
And see ye do not spill, 

For if ye do, ye shall drink two# 

For ’tis our master’s will” 

' When Mck had gone successfully through this test of steady-’ 
handed' manliness, it was the turn of old Kester, at his right 
.hand, and so on, till e^ery man had drunk his initiatory pint 
' under the stimulus of the chorus. Tom Salt— the rogue— 
took care to spill a little by accident; but Mrs. Poyser (too 
^ O'fliciously, Tom thought) interfered to prevent the exaction of the 
-penalty. 

To any listener outside the door it would have been the reverse 
of obvious why the ** Drink, boys, drink T’ should have such an 
Immediate and often-repeated encore; but once entered, he would 
'have seen that all faces west at present sober, and most of them , 
• serious it ‘was the regular and respectable tiling for 'those 
excellent farm-labourers to do, m much as for 'elegant ladies 
and gentlemen to smirk and bow over their wine-glasses* Bartle 
Massey, whose ears were rather sensitive, had gone out to > see 
what sort of evening it was, at an early stage in the coremopy’i 
,;;;aixd had not finished his contemplation until a' silence 'nl five" 
declared that Drink, boys, drink P* was not likely to 
l^ihfgln again for the next twelvemonth. Much to the regret of 

S ys, aM Totty: on them the stillness fell rather iat, after 
jJ^iious thumping of the table, towards which Totty, 
"pja-teir father’s knee, contributed with her small might and 

When ‘ Battle' f^«|ere4> ho wey^* there appeared l» be a general 
desire for «?ol 0 the cioml. Nancy declared that Tim 

the waggonef.fcufeW a song, and^was **a!!ays singing like a lark 
P the stable whereupon Mr. Poyser swd^rtecoiimgiagly,' ♦^Coine^ 
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Tim, lad, tet% hetr it*> Tim looked “'i 
kead, -aod ©aid lie couldn’t sin^ ; but thi 
the master’s 

tional opportuaity: everybody could 
Aiick, who never relaxed into the ' 

' At-- iast, " TimV' " - ' ' ‘ ' ' * ' 

emphasis to his speech by midg*es, 
savage, said, «*“ 
a toon ye'wotma like.” 

'limits, and 'Tim T--“- 
■ “Well, tlien, David, ye’re the kd to 
to show that he 
*M’ loove’s 


was echoed ail round the table ; it was a conversa* 
:Say :; “ Come, . Tim, ’’--except 
of umiecessaiy speech, 
e -next neighbour, Ben Tholoway, began to .give 
, at which Tim, growing rather 

p alQoan, wm else I’ll ma’ ye sing: 
A good-tempered waggoner’s patience has 
■^s not: to be urged lurther.' 

sing,” said Ben, willing^ 
was not'discomSted by this check.- “Sing 
a:roos wi’out a thorn.’” 

The amatory David was a young man of an unconscious 
abstracted expression, which was due probably to a squint of. 
sapmor intensity rather than to any mental characteristic; for he 
, was not indifferent to Ben’s invitation, but blushed and laughed 
and nibbed hit sleeve over his mouth in a way that was 
regarded as a ^mptom of yielding. And for some time tte 
company appeared to be much in earnest about the desire to hear 
V David’s tong. But ia vain. The lyrism of the evening was in 

f ; tile cellar at present, and was not to be drawn from that retreat 

.. just yet 

i?i Meanwhite the conversation' at the head of Uie table had 
taken a political turn. Mr. Craig was not above talking poEtics 
I'i?:; - . ®®®**“'^*^y*.tiio'igh he piqued himself rather ion a wise insight 
t^an 00 spcdfic informatioii. He saw so far beyond the mere facts 
of a qaie, that really it was superfluous to know 
“I’m no reader o’ the paper myself," he observed to-nigh^ as 
he filled his pipe, “though I might read it jfast enough if I liked, 
for there’s Mi^ Lyddy has ’em, and 's done with ’em. i’ no time ; 
but there’s Mffls, now, sits i’ the chimney-corner and reads the 
paperpret^ nigh from morning to nighty and when he's got to th’ 
end on 't he’s more addleheaded than he was at the beginning. 
He’s full o’ ^ peace now, as they talk on ; he’s been reading, and 
- reading, and thinks he’s got to the bottom on ’t. ‘Why, Lor* 

£ . , , ^ bless you, MEls,’ says I, ‘you see ao more into this thing nor yoa ! 
§0- s« into the middle of a potato. I’U teE you what it is « yiu " 
.‘..i^iink ifU be a fine thing for the country; ^d I’m nofeags^MtZ- 

mark my words— I’m apt again' it But it^s 'n^ .©pinion as there’s ^ 

than at th’ head o’ ^this country as ate worse"' efehies 'tf us,. nor, £ ■ 
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^ Bcpfly mi salt tibt moiiiseers he’s got at *« back ; for m for tke 
i»otta®eer«j yop may skewer half a 4o»en of • em at oace as if 
they war frogs*"*' 

.. *'Ay, ay," said Martki Poyser, listeEiog with aa air of much 
iateIBgeace aad edihcatiba, 'Hhsy ne'er ate a hit o* heef their 
>HVes. Mostly sallet, I reckon.” 

**Atid says I to Mills/* contiaued Mr* Craig, ***will ^gu try 
to make me believe as fniriaers like them caa do as half th' harm 
them ministers do with their bad government? If King George *ttd 
tern 'em all away and govern by himself, he'd see everything 
sighted. He might take on Billy Pitt again if he liked ; hat I don't 
see myself what we want wi’ anybody besides King and Parliament 
It's that nest o* ministers does the mischief, I tell yon.* ** , - 

■ ' **Ah, it's fine talking,” observed Mrs. Poyser, who was now 
..seaW,near her hnsband, wite Totty on her lap, '*lfs fine talking. 
It's- tod Work to tell wMch is Old Harry when everybody's got 
- boots' on,” 

. ’ for this peace/* said Mr, Poyser, turning his head on one 
* side m a dubitative manner, and giving a precautionary puff to his 
pipe between each- sentence, ** I- don't know. -Th' war's a fine 
thing for the country, an* how *11 you keep up prices wi’out it?" 
An* teem French are a Wicked sort o' folks, by what 1 can 
make outj what caa you do better nor fight 'em?” 

. partly right" there, Poyser/* said Mr, Craig, **bnt |*ha’ 

‘no| ^^sm* the^peace— to make a holiday for a bit We nan Weak 
it, tvhen we like, an* fm in no fear o* Bony, for all they talk" so 
‘much o' Ms clivemess. That's what I says to "Mills this mormng. 
Lor* bless you, he sees po more through Bony! . . . why, I put 
him tip to more in three minutes than he gets from *s paper all 
_the year round. Says I, ^Am I a gardener as knows his 
bu^ess, or am't I, Mills? answer me that* *To be stirp'^y* • 
’^/"Cmig/ says he— he's not a bad fellow, Mills isn't, & a 
^te, but weak i* the head* * Well," says I, *ypu talk o* Bony's 
;®yer!^s^;-'Wouid it be any use my being a first-rate gardener if 
but a quagmire to work on?* *No/ says- he. 
just what it is wi' Bony. I'll nbt deny but he T 
no Frenchman bom, as I imderstandj 
but whaw^^^k^at "a but ^moiintors?” ' ^ 

' Mr. CrMg‘pkl|ia^%’'4tofeent emphatic. stare afl^ this 

triumphant' speclfeei'-'-M'^'B^aj&: ’ted' teen 

temnpipg the table rather -fiercely^. -I'" _ 




there’s them ’aH hear witness 
to i-^i’ one regiment where there was one man a-n^^ 

shS ? on a big monkey, and they fit him as f£ 

monnseersP ^ the monkey from the 

“Ah I thiafc o’ that, now I” said Mr j 

interest as an Mecdote m natural history.. * 

"Come, Craig,” said Adam, “that’s a Ettle tnn w 

don’t believe fhat i*>» -it *“® strong. You 

poor sticks, Mr. Irwme’s seen ’em in their own conntrv and h*. 

, they ve plenty o’ fine fellows among ’em. And as for toowleLt 

md cratoi^ces, and manifactures, there’s a-many things as we’re a 
fee mght behind ’em in. It’s poor foolishness L J dTZ yo^ 
raemes.^ Why, Nelson and the rest of ’em ’ud have no me4 i’ 

- be^g em, if they were such offal as folks pretend.” 

Mr. Poyser lookirf doubtfully at Mr. Craig, 'puzzled by ttis 
oppomton of authorities. Mr. Irwine’s testimony was not to be 
feputed,. but. on the other hmid. Craig was a fcnoW felw 

of the French bemg good for much. Mr. Craig had found no 
answer but ^chas was impKed in taking a long^draught o/ale 
Thicft f f proportions of his own leL‘ 

Messer retold f t 

M^sey returned from tlie fireplace, where he had been smoking 

*he silence by saying, as fe 

canister-’* 

’ happened yon not to be at to* da 

! SS?’^ ^ ®®hoolmaster in hid ! 

«^d Adam; «Mr. and Mrs. Poyser caa 
* ?« S^. ****^** ^ “ °° had company.” 

9''.~Tf Saowfield,” smd Mf. Povser 

of Dinah for the first time this evening. «i thMeht 

m^go yestej^ forenoon. The missis has hardly got over if ' 
^he’d ha' no spenit for'th: harvest supper.” ■' 

JMrs. Po^er had thought of Dinah several times sin^ ' 

.^co™ m, l,«l "n. tart* to . 
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**W!iatP said Bartle, with as air of disgust **Was tlier® 
<a womaa concerned? Then I give yon tip, ‘Adam/* 

' ^*Biit ifs a woman yon *n spoke well on, Bartle,** said Mu 
Poyser* **Come, now, you canna draw back; you said once as 
. women wouMim ha' been a bad jnventioa . if . tliey'd' all been Ilk©: 

.... ...! 

•*‘I meant her voice, man— I .meant her voice, that was all,*' 
said Bartle, can bear ’to hear -her speak without wanting -to 
put wool m my eara As for other things, I daresay she's like 
the rest o* the women— thinks two and two *ii come to make ' 
live, If she cries and botliers enough about it" 

«Aj, ajl" said Mrs, Poyser; ‘‘one 'ud think, an* hear some 
folks talk, as the men war 'cute enough to count the corns in a 
bag,,, o», wheat w it,. They .can see. through a 

barn-door, cm. Perhaps thafs the reason they can see so ^ 
little 0 * tins side on 't" 

Martin Foyser shook with delighted laughter, md winked 
at Adam, as much as to say the schoolmaster was In for It 
.now 

“Ah I” said Battle, sneering!^ “the women are quick enough 
' -Tthey're quick enough. They know the fights of a story before 
they hear it, and can tell a man what his thoughts are before i 
■ he knows 'em himself." 

“Like enough," said Mm. Foyser f **ior the men are mostly sp 
sjpw, their thoughts overrun 'em, an* they can only catdi 'em § 
the tail. . I cAtt count a stockingdop while a man's getting % i 
' tdngiie ready j an* when he outs wi' his speedi at last, there's little 
broth to be made on 't It’s your dead chicks take the longest ? 
■ ;'hatchin’. Howiver, Fm not denyia' the women are foolish ; God : 
',;-'|Jmghty made 'em to match the men." 

V i" said Bartle; “ay, m vinegar matches one's teeth, ; 

says A word, his wife 11 match it with a contradlc- ' 
ie *$ A mind for hot meat, his wife 11 matclr It '■ 
jppon j if he laughs, she'll match him with whimpering. 
;}f.'inatch as thekorse-iy m to th' horse i,., s he 's tpf - 
^ Ighng: hte right . , him^ 

-know what the men like— A poor ; 
soft, MS' '«d like .'the pietur o' the sun, whether, they : 

, did right or wwg, W for a kick, pretend* «ht I 

didna know which end she lt6odVs|^rmoit, till her huiband told 
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her. Thafs what a'maa wants in a wife, mostly: he wants to 
make sure o* one fool as ’nil tell Mm he’s wise. But there’s some 
men can do wi’out that — they think so niach o* themselves a’ready ; 
«i* that’s how it is there’s old bachelors,’* 

■ J^Comej Craig/’ said Mr. Poyssr, jocosely, **yoii mun get married 
pretty quick, else youll be set down for an ©M bachelor | mi ym 
see what the women ’MI -think on yon.^ . 

**We!I/’ sild Mr. Craig, wiiHhg to conciliate Mrs. Poyser, and' 
setting E Mgh mhie on his own compliments, '7 like a cl®¥eri$h 

woiaan—* woman o’.spenit— a managing woman.” •» 

**Yoa’re oit there, Craig,” said’ Bartle, dryly; **fou’fe out 
there. You Judge 0* your garden-stuf on & better plan tlmn that : 
you pick the things for what they can excel In— for what they 
can excel In. You don’t ¥a!ue your peas for their roots, or your 
carrots for their Sowers. Mow ttmt’s the way yon should choose 
women : thek cleverness ’ll never come to' much— never come to 
much; but they make ^ excellent simpletons, lipe and strong-^ 
iavourad.** 

«*What dost say to that?” said Mr. Poyser, tMowiag himself 
back and looking merrily at his wife, 

*‘Sayl” answered Mrs. Poyser, mth dangerous fire kindling 
In her eye..; '^'why, I say as some folks*' tongues are like the 
docks as run on strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the day, but 
because there’s summat wrong 1* their own indde-—” . 

Mrs. Poyser would probably have brought her rejoinder to a 
forthe'r climax-, If everyone’s attention had not at this moment been 
eddied to Ihe other end of the table, where -the lyrism, which had 
it^lirsi only manifested itself by David’s sotto vme performance , of 
** My love’s a rose ^ydthout a thorn,” had gradually assumed ‘ a 
rather deafening and complex character. Tlm,^ thinking' slightly 
of David’s vocalisation, was’ "impeikd to supersede that feeble 
buw by a spirited commencement of Three Merry Mowers”; 
but David was not to be put down so easily, and showed himself 
capable of a copious mesemdo, which was rendering it doubtful 
whether the rose would not predominate over the mowers, when 
old' Kestef,‘ With "'an enth’ely unmoved and immovable aspect, 
suddenly set up a quavering treble— as if he had been an alarum, and 
the time was c6me for him to go off. ~ 

The company at Alkk’s^end of the table took this form of^yo^ 
entertainment very' much as a matter of course, 
musical prejudices; but Baitie Massey laid'' dowtt^i|''pi^ •ted' 
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.Ms fittga» ia liit ears ; asid Adam, who had foeea loading to ge, 
ever siace fee had heard Dkah * was aot m the house, rose’ ahd 
said he must bid, good-night 

Fll go with you, kd,” said Battle ; ** Fil go with you before mf 
ears are S|>!it*^ ■ . . ' 

*\FII go round by the Common, and see you home, if you like, 
■l^r* Massey/* said Adam, 

** Ay, ay I ” said Battle ; *Hhen we can have a bit o* talk together, 

I never get hold of you now.’* 

^*Eh! ifs a pity but you’d sit it out,” said Martin Poysen 
** They’ll all go soon; for to’ missis niver lets ’em stay past 
ten*” 

But Adam was resolute, so the good-nights were said, and the 
two friends turned out on their starlight walk togethetf 
.** There’s that poor fool, Vixen, whimpering for me at h 0 me/*'r 
Said Bartle. - can never bring her here with me for fear shd 
- should be struck with Mrs. Foyser’s eye, and the poor bitch 
might go limping for ever after.” 

■ ** Fve never my need to drive Gyp back,” said Adam, laughing, 
“He always turns back of his own head when he inds out Fm 
, coming here.” 

“Ay, ay I” said Bartle* “A terrible woman!— made ‘of needles 
—made of needles. ' But I stick to _ Martin— I shall always stick 
'to Martin. And he Tikes toe needles, God help Mm I He’s a 
^,€ushidn made on purpose for ’em.” - ' . : 

\ “ But _ she’s a downright good-natured woman, for all 
said ^ Adam, “and as true as toe daylight. She’s a bit cross wi* 
toe dogs when they offer to come in tli’ house, but if they 
depended oh her, she’d' take care and have *em well fed. If het ‘ ' 
tongue’s keen, her heart’s tender ; iVe seen that in times o* trouble. 
^Bhe’s one o’ those women as are better than their word.” 

‘ Well, well,” said Bartle, -“I don’t saytli’ apple isn’t «toUhd 
tt|ieooto| but it sets my teeth on edge, it sets mv teeth 
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CHAPTER Liy. 

The Meeting on the HUL 

‘0 go way, utti drew hope 
mther aian discouragement from it She was fearful lest the 
strength of her feelmg towards him should hinder her from 
frOT witwf for the ultimate gtiiding voice 

“I wish I’d asked her to write to me, though,” he thought 

te quite qmet in her old way for a while. And Tve no right to 
be impatient and interrupting her with my wishes. She’s told me 

wimt her miiid its • ' 


and she’s not a woman to say one thing ani 


mean another* FH wait patiently**’' 

Tlwt was Adam’s wise resolution, and it throve excrilenHy for 
toe iimt two or three weeks on the nourishment it got fro J 
toe reMrance of Dinah’s confession that Sunday aftemoon.! 
There is a wonderful amount of sustenance in the first few words 
of tovfc But towards the middle of October the resolution began’ 
to dimdle perceptibly, and showed dangerous symptoms of ex-S 
^rioa The weeks were imuaial!y long; Dinah must, surely I 
have had more than enough time to- make up her miaA: Let ai 
woman say what she will after she has once told a man that s 
she loves him, he is a little too flashed and exalted with that first s 
toMght she oilers him, to care much about the taste of the? 

treads the earth with a -very elastic step as he walks ' 
and makes light of idl difScnlties. Bat thitt sort 
%f glovit dies out; memoiy gets sadly dUnted with time, and is 
strong enough to revive us, Adam was no longer $o 
^ c^^eni as he had been : he began to fear that perhaps Dinah's 
'V ' would have too strong a grasp upon h« for any hew 
.‘fe^^Lto triumph. If toe had not felt tois, she would sorely have 
written to him to give him some comfort; but it speared that 
/||e held it, right to discourage him. As Adam’s confidence 
■Hoed, his patience waned with it, and he thought he must 
• write Inmselfl; he must ask Dinah .not to leave him in painfuT*' 

, lotigoT oeedfiil. He sat isp late oae 

wiite h& ft Imt iie next morning fee fenrnt i%: 
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^ Ym perceive liow it was; Adam was'iiim^erltig for the sight 
of Dlsiati ; and when that sort of hunger reaches a certain stage, 
a lover m likely to still' it though he may have to put his future 
ill pawn. 

'-But what harm .coaid he -do “hy^ going to Snowfield? Dinah , 
coiiM not he displeased with him, for it;, she had not forhldden 
hha to go ; she must sorely expect that he would go before long. 

By _ the second Sunday in October' -this view of the case had. 
become so clear to Adam, that he was already on his way to 
Snowfield; on horseback this time, for his hours were precious 
now, and ht had borrowed Jonathan Burge’s good nag for 
the Journey. 

What keen memories went along the road with him I He had 
often been to Oakbourne and back since that Erst -journey to 
Snowield, but beyond Oakbourne, the gray stone walls, the broken 
country, the meagre trees, seemed to be telling him afresh the 
story of' that painful past which he knew so well by heart But no 
story is the same to us after a lapse of time ; or rather, we who read 
it "Ere no longer the same interpreters,* and Adam tliis morning 
brought with him new thoughts through that gray country— tlioughts ^ 
which gave an altered slgniEcance to its story of the past 
That is » base and seldsh, even a blasphemous, spirit, which 
rejoices and is thankful over the past evil that has blighted or 
crushed 'finother, because it has been made a source of unforeseen 
good to'olirselves: Adam could never cease to mourn over that* ! 
mystery of human sorrow which had been brought so close 
to him; he. could never thank God for another’s misejy. And 
if I were capable of that narrow-sighted joy in Adam’s behalf, 

I _ should still know he was not the man to fee! it for himself: ’ 
he would have shaken his head at such a sentiment, and' said, 
Evil’s evil, and sorrow’s sorrow, and you can’t alter its natur 
by wrapping it up in other words. Other folks were not ^ 
created .for my sake, that I should think all square when things 
;i^i^;'out well for me.” 

it, h not ignoble to feel that _the fuller life which, a dad'*’ ■ 
brought us is worth our own per^aal share of '‘®;; 

1 ^' hi -is pot possible to feel otherwise^ aijr more than 11"'*;“’' 
would" Wl^siblb'for a man with cataract to regret, the painfuf^^' 
process by dim blurred dght of men as 'trees w»lfciii|| 

had exchmiged for clear outline and efulgint day* V The'.'- 
growth of higtgr.Jfeellng.withk^us is like the^ growth oC faculty, 
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bito^g with it ■ sense of added strength: we can no more 
-msh to return to a narrower sympathy, than a painter or a 
musician can wish to return to his cruder manner, or a nh;i».,r.p|T.r 
to his less complete formula 

Some^ing lifee this sense of enlarged being was in Adam’s 
mind this Sunday morning, as he rode along in siyid recollection 
of the past His feeling towards Dinah, the hope of passing his life 
with her, had been the distant unseen point towards which that 
hMd journey from Saowfield eighteen months ago had been leading 
him. Tender and deep as his love for Hetty had beea-so deep 
that the roots of it would never be torn away— his love for 
Dinah was better and more precious to him; for it was the 
outgrowth of that fuller Hfe which had come to him from 
his acqaaintaace with deep sorrow, “it’s like as if it was 
a new strength to me,” he said to himself, "to love her, and 
know ^ as the loves me. I shall look f her, to help me to 
see things nghh For she’s better, than 1 am — ^there’s less o’ self 

more: fearless • whenS;|6n’'^::^^:- 

-belonged to :m^S^di|h®s? 
: can’t^ :lpok: to fhem-n^SiSp^ 
S®iEfiTO»:with « hit -better : thought -aiaa 'wh^ 

you a’ready.” 

It was more than two o’clock in the afternoon when Adam came 
'in sight of the gray town on the biU-side, and looked searchingly 
laniards the green valley below, for the first glimpse of the old 
tech^ roof near the ugly red mill. The scene looked less 
harsh in the soft October sunshine fiian it had done in the eager 
fane ^pf eariy spring; and the one grand charm it possessed 
in common with all wide-stretching woodless regions— that it 
filled you wiii a new consciousness of the overarching sky— 
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following liitf and Mii^g lier Ijome. S!ie wai gone to Sloman’i 
^ End, a^tiamlet about, three miles bii over the hillj the old woman 
told Mm: had! set of _ directly after mormsig chapels to preach k 
^a cottage ttiere, ”as her .habit was. Anybody. at the town would 
tell the way to Sloman^s End# So Adam got on his horse 
' again and rode to the town, putting up at the old inn, and tafclng 
„ ■ a hasty dinner there k the company of the too chatty landlord, 

• from whose friendly questions and remkisceiices he ,was glad 
, to escape as soon as possible, and set out towards Sloman’s End# 

' ' With all his' haste, it was nearly fotir o^ciock before he could set of, 
and he thought that as Dinah had gone so earljr she 'would 
perhaps already be near returning# The little, gray, desolate- 
iooMng hamlet, unscreened by sheltering trees, 4ay in sight long 
before he reached it; and .as he came near he could hear 'the 
' sound of, Voices singing a hymn. ^‘Perhaps thafs the last hymn 
before^they come away,** Adam thought; ‘‘Fll walk back a bit, 
and turn agak-to meet her, farther of the village.** lie walked 
- back till he got nearly to the top of the MU again, .and seated 
Mmstli on a loose stone, against the low wall, to watch tUl 
'he should see the Ettle black figure leaving the hamlet mi 
winding up the hill. He chose this spot, almost at the top of 
-tlie hill, because it was away fz-om-all eyes— no house, no cattle, 

; not wn a nibbling sheep- near— -no presence but the still lights 
. ’^d shadows, and the great embracing sky# 

“!_!, !Sh6'!'9W'pnth longer coming than he eacpectedt he wM^’' 
, , an hour at leash walchkg for her and thinking of her, while ^ 
the^^Mtemoon , shadows' lengthened, and the.. !kM.^£e.igjB Mkc# At 
last he saw the little black figure coming from between the gray 
''houses, and gradualljapproachkg the foot of tire hill— slowly, Adam 
thought ; but Dinah was really walking at her usual pace, with a 
I' '.fight quiet, step. How she was beginning to wind along .^0- 
';/phth up the hill, but Adam would not move yet: he would liot: 
her too soon; he had set his heart on meeting her in ^ili' 
ed lop’eikess. And now he began to fear lest he should ^ 
dp;.3^ch;' '*5Yeh,** he- thought, **she*S' not one toi he 'over-*' 
Mways so calm and quiets as if she_ fprepire4 


of as she wound up the Mfi? -POrhi^s-' 
she had him, ‘and ted' teased^^^to 

any need of' hii' ,|dye# ' terge a dedite 

fremble? hope pauses Wiii. iluttei&g ^ 
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r very near, and Adam rase from the 

l~ ^ stone wall. It happened that just as he walked forward, Dinah 
; - . had paused and turned round to look back at the village : who 

; , . does not pause and look back in mounting a hill? Adam was 

; r, ‘ glad ; for, with the fine instinct of a lover, he felt that it would be 
I best for her to hear his voice before she saw, him. He came within 

i - tlwee paces of her and then said, Dinah I « She started without 

looldsg round, as if she connected the sound' with iso place. 

' * Dinah I ® Adam said again. ' He knew quite well what was 

p'. In her mind. She was so accustomed to think of impressions as 

purely spiiituad monitions, that she looked for no material visible 
accompaniment of the voice. 

S/. ' But this second time she looked round. What a look of 

.jj; yearning love it was that the mild gray eyes turned on the strong 
dark-eyed man I She did not start again at the sight of him; she 
||; , .said nothing, but moved towards him so that his arm could clasp 

■M'',' - her round. ' 

I ;v^ walked on so in silence,- while the warm tears fell. 

‘ Adam was content, and said nothing. It was Dinah who snofce 

'first . ■ , . ■ 

^ <*Adam,” she said,, «it Is the' Divine will. My soul is 

^ divided life I live without 
yon. ^ And this moment, now you are with me, and I feel that 
hoarts are filled with the same love, I have’ a fulness of 
ff;:/..'' ?;/ *h*eagth to bear and do our heavenly Fathers vdll, that'l had 
pp; before.” 

fsaua^d and looked into her sincere loving eyes. , 

part .any 'more^ Dinah, till 'death - 'parts ' 

f'tl/'lt'i hissed -each oaer with a deep joy. 

-I".; , 'Wat greater thing is there for two hninita souli^ , than to 
' , .fhei l^at they are louied for iife™.*to strengthen each other in ali- 
. laboatj to rest on each other in ail sorrow, to minister to each othw 
, ; in aU pain, to be one with each other in silent imaptwirflhu 
; menjories at the moment of the last parting? 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Marriage Beils, 

' IH little more €iim a mbath after that laeetlaf m the MI— w® » 
riiay m departlag^ Novemher-^Adaiti aad Diaali were 

imrried* 

It was aa e?ent much thought of m the tillage. All Mr. Burgees 
men had a hoHdafr and all Mr. Pojser’aj aad most of tho»® 

. who had a holiday appeared In their best clothes at the wedding. 

I think there was hardly an inhabitant of Hajslop® specially 
mentioned in this history and still resident in the parish on this- 
NoTember morning, who was not either in church to see Adam 
and Dinah married, or near the church door to greet them as they 
came forth. Mrs. Irwine and her daughters were walttng at the 
churchyard gates in their carriage (for they had a carriage now) 

■ to shake hands with the bride and bridegroom, and wish them 
wellj and in the absence of Miss Lydia Doanlthorne at Bath, 
Mrs, Best, Mr. Mills, and Mr. Craig had felt it incumbent-on 
them to represent ** the family ” at the Chase on the occasion. The 
churchyard walk was quite lined with familiar faces, many of them 
faces that had irst looked at Dinah when she preached on the 
Green; and no wonder they showed this eager interest on her 
' ' marriage morning, ‘for nothing Ike Dinah - and the .history wMch* 

• had brought her and Adam Bede together had been known at ' 
Hayslope within the memory of manu 
Bessy Cranage, in her neatest cap and frock, was crying, though 
she , did not exactly know why ; for, as her cousin Wiry Ben, 
who stood near her, judiciously suggested, Dinah was not going 
'■away, and if Bessy was in low spirits, the best thing for her to 
do was to follow Dinahs example, and marry an honest fellow 
who was ready to ha¥e her. Next to Bessy, just witMn the 
"\chn3(^ch door, ^ there were Poyscr children, peeping round the ' 
'''‘^’'corner Of the pews to get- a sight of the mysterious ceremony ; 

. ’'."^foity^i, face wearing an unusual air of anxiety at* the IdMi of 
cousin Dinah come back looking rather old, for m Totty*'# 
'ho pnufried people were young* 

; the 'sight they had when the mariiage was fafrly;^'. 

ended and Adyi'led Dinah out ‘Of ..ohurclu ^e Was -not 
. .‘this momlnf; fdr' het'' aunt' Poyser -wmild by no mwMi allow, 
inch a risk of Incurring bad hick,.and had herself made a 'present 
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nf tlie wedding '^ress, made all of gray, thoiigli m tlie nsual Quaker 
form, for oa tkis point Diaak ' could ' not give way. So tlie lily 
face looked out with sweet gravity from under a gray Quaker 
bonnet, neither smiling aor blasMag#' hut with lips trembiiag a 
little under the weight of, solemn feelings. Adam, at he pressed 
■ her arm to Iils^ side, walked 'with Ms ©Id erectaets and his 
^ head thrown rather backward iis if to face all the world better i 
but it WAS not because he was ’j^irticukrly proud this'monikg, 
as Is- the wont of bridegrooms, for his happiness was 'Of a 
kind tliat h^id little reference to men’s opinion of it. There was a 
tinge of sadness In Ms deep joy i Dinah knew it, and did not 
feel aggrieved* 

There were three other couples, following the bride and 
bridegroom ; irst, Martin Foyser, looking as cheery as a bright 
fire on this fimy morning, led quiet Mary Burge, the bridesmaid ; 
''then came Seth, serenely happy, with Mrs. Foyser m his armi 
and last ol til Bartle Massey, with Lisbeth Lisbeth in a new 
gown and bonnet, too busy with her pride in her son, and her 
delight In possessing the one daughter idit had deskedf I© devise 
a single pretext for complaint 

Battle Massey had consented tn attend the wedding at Adam’s 
earnest request, under protest agMnst marriage in general, and 
the- marriage dT a sensible «ma m particular* Nevertheless, 

Mr. Poyser had a joke against 'him after the weddmg dinner, 
to the efect that in the vestry he had given She bride one more 
kiss 'than was necessary. 

BdhImS , Mils last couple came Mr. Irwise, glad at heart ’ 

'good .morning’ll wort oT joining Adam and- Dinah. For 
he had. aeen 'Adam^ In .-the worst' moments of , his -sorrow'; - " 
and what better harvest from that painful seed-bime could 
there be than this? The love that had hrbnght -hope and. * 

■ comfort in the hour of despair, the’ love that had found its way 
■to the dark prison cell and to poor Hetty’s darker soiil— tMs- 

■ strong, ' gentle love was t© be Adam’s compamon and helper 

'till deatli. " ' . ' * 

There;-. win much nh$kinz ot hands mingled with ’‘God ble#©;:;/-- 
'and .other 'good wishes to' the four couples, at the churoh-^./^-;.’ 
‘-'-yard gate, Mr* FOyser • answering for the rert with 
vivacity of tongue, for he had all the appropriate . ^edd«ig*>di|r’ ’’ 
Jokes at Ms'coiiMBiiad.. “And the women, he obfiwed/'oou^ never ’ 
4o anything but put finger in eye at ^ 
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EPILOGUE, 


‘ It is near tlie end of June, 3:807, The workshops ha^e been shut up 
half an hour or more in Adam Bede’s timber-yard, which used to 
be Jonathan Burge’s, and the mellow evening light is falling on the 
pleasant house with the buff walls and the soft gray thatch, very 
much as it did when we saw Adam bringing in the keys on that 
June evening nine years ago. 

■ ; There m a dgure we know well, just come out of the house, and 
shading her eyes with her hands as she looks for something in the 
distance ; for the rays that fall on her white borderless cap and her 
pale auburn hair are very dazzling. But now she turns away from 
tlie sunlight and looks towards the door. We can see the sweet 
pale face quite well now ; it is scarcely at all altered— only a little 
fuller, to correspond to her more matronly figure, which still seems 
light and active enough in the plain black dress. 

' I see him, Seth,” Dinah said,, as she looked Into the ' house, ^ 
** Let us go and meet him. Come, Lisbeth, come with mother.” 

The last call was answered immediately by a small fair creature 
. wth pale auburn hair and gray eyes, little more than four years 
who ran out silently and put her hand' into her tnother’St ; 
Come, im'cle Seth,” said' Dinak 

*^Ay, ay, we’re coming,” Seth answered from within, and 
presently appeared stooping under the doorway, being taller than 
usual by the black head of a sturdy two-year-old nephew, who had 
; mused some delay by demanding to be carried on uncle’s shoulder. 

** Better take him on thy. arm, Seth,” said Dinah, lookmg fondly 
at the stout black-eyed fellow, “ He’s troublesome to thee so.” 

" nay ; Addy likes a lide on my shoulder. I can carry him 

‘■'■fp" for "a! Mi” A kindness'. which young Addy acknowledged^.by,' 

’ ■ dnsmmkg’’Biis heels w^h promising force against uncle 
But to' walk by Dinah’s side, /and be tyrannised oy^. ;by!r 
and Adam’s children, was uncle Seth’s earthly happiiieSs*' ' ' ' ' • ‘ ' 

** Where didst see Mml ” asked Seth,; as fheyi'j'vrate^;- oh toto, 
the adjoimng field* **rcaii’t catch !%hVpf ‘ ' 
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• tt®. Iieifes 'by fJb® roadside,^’ $ild Dkafa. ** I mw li« 

liataiadblS'siidiiMer. Tfier e fee is aigaltt/* 

Trust ikm' fw"'c^cimg sight of him if fee’s anywhere ’to be 
s^isa^^ isaid ‘‘Seth, sMIltig. ’ “ Thee *t like poor mother used ■%> fed* 
She was always the look-out for Adam, and could see him »oaer 
than other folks, for all her eyes got dim.” ^ ’ 

■';** He’s „ been Jenger than fee' eatpected,” said Dliiali, taking 
'Arthur’s watch from a small side-pocket and looking at it| **if« 
nigh upon seven now.” 

. ‘^Ay, they’d' have a deal to say to one another,” said Seth, 
the meeting *ud touch ’em both pretty -dosisfe. Whyi, it’s 
getting on towards eight year since they parted.” 

■ : said Dinah, ** Adam was greatly moved this momiiig at 

the thought of the change he should see in the poor young man, 
^ferctm the sickness he has undergone, as well as the years wMdh 
have changed us all. And the death of -the poor wanderer, when 
she was coming back to us, has been sorrow upon sorrow.” 

. **See, Addy,” said Seth, lowering the young one to his arm' 
how, and pointing, ** there’s father coming— at the far stile.” 
’’.Dinah hastened her steps, and little Lisbeth’ ran on at her. 
utfeiost 'speed till she clasped her father’s leg. Adam patted her 
h^d andlifted her up to kiss her, but Dinah could see the marks of 
^ agitation on his face as she approached him, and he put her arm 
*'^fhin Ms in, silence. , ^ ^ ^ 

ydungster, must I take you?” he said, trying to smile, 
when' Addy stretched out his arms— -ready, with the usual baseness 
■of infancy, to give up his uncle Seth at once, now there was , 
some rarer patronage at hand. 

It’s cut me a good deal, Dinah,” Adam said at last, when they 
word walking on 

,P ^'*.Didst ind Mm greatly altered ?” said Dinah. 

Why, he’s altered and yet not altered. I should ha* known^. 
p^;-^ywhere. ^ .But Ms colour’s changed, and fee looks sadiyi^' 
the doctors say he’ll soon be set right in H^wn country' v 
sound m idi’ inside: its only the fever 

Just the same, and smiles at me lit M 

wonderful how he’s always fed4 Just thi'^ ' 

*? Ifve n^ver poor y^iig« man,” Mi D^M ^ 

s^e, '^-aorfow,” Md 

,sii^0d.i^er fte; first thmgwh^ he^b^gw to cdme ‘‘round, ;,and'' 
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we C0tt!4 talk to o«e aaotlier. I kope she istft altered/ ke said, * !■ 
remember ker face so well/ - I told'liim *tio/” Adam coatiaaed, 

, loafckg- foadly at tlie eyes that were tamed ap towards -his, **baly , 
a hit plamper, as thee 'dst a right to-'he after se^ea year. * I may ■ 

‘ come aad 'see her' to-morrow, maykt 1?^' he said; -‘I loag to ttl! 
her how Fire thought of her all these years/’ , ■ “ 

** Didst tell Mm Fd always used "the watch?’* said Diaah. 

** Ay ; and we talked a deal about thee, for he says he never saw 
a woman a Mt like thee, * I shall turn'Methodist some day/ he said, 

* when' she preaches out of dqors, and go to hear 'her.* And 1 said, 

* May, sir, you can’t do that, for Conference has forbid the women- 
preaching, and she’s given it up, all but talking to the people a bit 
in their houses,*” 

** Ah/’ said Seth, who could not repress a comment on tMs point, 

** and a sore pity it was o’ conference; and if Dkah had seen as I 
■ , we*d ha* left the Wesleyans and joined a body that ’ud put 
no bonds^-on Christian liberty.** 

.-'‘*Nay, lad, nay/* *$aid Adam, '**she was right and thee wast 
wrong. There’s no rule so wise but what it’s a pity for, somebody 
or other. Most o* the women do more, harm nor good with their 
"preaching— they’ve not got Dinah’s gift nor her- sperrit; and she’s' 

' , seen that, and she thought it right to set th* example o’ submitting, 

; for she’s not held from other sorts 6* 'teaching. And lagree with 
“ her,, and approve o’ what she did.** 

Seth was silent. ' This was a standing subject of difference 
alluded to, and Dinah, wishing to quit ft at once, said—'.-; , 


Aiiam, to speak to Colonel Dojkitlw^^ „ 
unde iand’ tot ktrusted^ to thee ?** ' . 

and he’s going to the HnK 'Farm with Mr. Irwipe the day . 
to-morrow, Mr, Irwine came in while we vw® .talking about 
and he would have it as the Colonel must see nobody 'bnithee;,, 

" : he said— and he’s k the right of ft— as it’!} be^lmd'' fpr ;; 

K ’ hj^ his feelkgs stirred with' seeing many people one aftet 
erv, must get you strong and hearty/ hefsaid, *th#*s 
^^Ihi^to tie done, Arthufy.and then you shall havb your ^ 
stkH; keep yph under your old, tutor’s -thumb 
.!^^,,lrwke’s fee and joyM at having. Mm home 
sl^t'h^httle white, and then said— x 
yei^ we first saw one 
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mo, wlieis we'd got hold, o' one ^another's hatj'ds, was, *1 couM 
;tteYef do anythiag for her, Adam— she lived long: enough for all the 
Sttffering— and Fd’ fehonghfc so of the time 'when I might do some- 
thing for her.^ But jou told me the truth when yon said to me 
-once, * There's a sort of wroiig^ that can 'never he made hp. for/” ' 
** Why, there's Mr._ and Mrs. Poyser coming k at the yard 
said Seth. , ■ 

**So there is/* said Dinah. jRun, Lisheth, run to meet Atinf 
Poyser. Come in, Adam, and restj it has heen a hard day for 
thee.'* 
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